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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

When the ]ournal of a newly formed society fust appeals, it is usual for 
the Editoi to outline biiefly the scope and geneial idea of the society and of its 
official organ 

In May of this year a few European and Indian residents in Bangalore, 
believing that veiy much might be done and a vast amount of information 
obtained by combination and mutual assistance, in such subjects as Ethnology 
and History, founded the Mythic Society , and fiom a very small beginning it 
has already grown to a very large membership A. preliminary meeting 
was held in June, whereat the original idea was advanced, and a senes of rules 
formulated, and members enrolled 

It was decided that the “aim” of the Society should be the encourage- 
ment of study in History, Ethnology and Religions in Southern India, and 
the stimulation of research in these and allied subjects With this object in 
view it was decided that a senes of nine lectures should be given each session, 
that field days and excursions to places of historical interest should be 
arranged, and that the lectures and information of general interest should be 
embodied in a quarterly Journal 

Each quarterly issue will contain two, and occasionally three, of the 
papers read at the meetings — oithei extenso or suitably adapted for 

publication In addition there will be a calendar of coming events of interest 
to members — such as religious festivals (Mohammedan and Hindu) , there will 
be a column for Notes on items of interest, and an enquiry column, to both of 
which our readers are invited to contribute 

Lists of recent works connected with oui subjects will also be published 
from time to time, together with reviews of those of special interest or par- 
amount importance. 
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HISTORY OF SOUTH INDIA. 

(A lecture deUve'ted at the jmst meeting of the Mythic Society ) 

By S KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR 

Look at a good map oi India, and you will see that India, south of the 
Himalayas, falls naturally into thiee divsions, viz — the iivei plains of 
Hindustan in the noith, the plateau ot Malva-Dekhan in the middle, and the 
plains below the Ghats bounding the Bekhan Plateau Histoiically each of 
these natuial divisions may be tieated sepaiately Hindustan has a history of 
its own, coming into touch with that of the Bekhan only at paiticular epochs 
The Bekhan has its peiiods of histoiy quite distinct from that of Hindustan , 
while the histoiy of South India and that of the Bekhan come into contact much 
oftenei, and the geneial movements of both regions show a great deal more of 
connexion and interaction The reason for this state of things is not hard to 
understand In the eaily dawn of history in India, between the first two divisions 
there was an impenetrable forest called Mahakantaia (oi the great forest) flank- 
ing the Ymdliyas, and proving with them a great bariier to the freedom of move- 
ments of the population With respect to the Bekhan and the South there 
has never been any such barrier eithei of mountain or forest Hence it is we 
are justified in treating of trie history of this part of India — India south of the 
Vindhyas — as one whole, though it is possible and often necessary to treat it in 
compartments 

The history of Peninsular India begins, then, somewhat later than that 
of Hindustan , for the Biavidian civilization of the South, though much more 
ancient than its history, owes its history to Aryan immigration, as much as 
does North India This immigration of the Aryans took place certainly 
much later than Vedic times Of the period that intervened between this 
immigration and the beginning of historical times in South India we have but 
few traces of evidence, more often indirect than direct 

The first definite mention of kingdoms m the South, which can be 
accepted as historical, undoubtedly is that in the thirteenth edict of Asoka 
This we have to regard as the historical starting point until the chronology of 
the Pur anas and the Epics aie settled beyond doubt Even as such we have 
to come down to the Christian eia for any detailed knowledge of South India 

For this knowledge we are more dependent upon the so-called auxiliaries 
to history than any history we have, even of the chronicle kind The 
evidence is to be found in the monuments of human industry and art, and the 
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insciiptions that have come dov^n to ns on coins, metallic plates, or upon 
stones The msciiptions do not take us veiy fai, and the infoimation contained 
in them, though i eh able and often cleai, is not quite so lull as one would wish 
they weie The monuments have begun to be studied only lecently, and, so 
far, the lesults they have yielded, though quite satisfactoiy, aie not full 
enough Theie is much to be done heie befoie lesults can be achieved 
The tiaditionaiy evidence is of a diffeient chaiactei It is fai fullei, though 
veiy caieful sifting is lequiied befoie any leliance can be placed upon it 
These tiaditions may be giouped into ethnogiaphy, and folkloie and hteiatuie 
The customs, habits and the various and vaiymg piactices ot the people tell 
then own tale not only, m icgaid to the movements of the people and then 
change of habitat but also give us the clue to then histoiy 

The hteiaiy tiadition is often moie fixed and peihaps more leliable, 
though again consideiable caie has to be bestowed in the collection classifica- 
tion and evaluation of the evidence On a general consideiation of these 
various items of infoimation so fai available we might divide the histoiy of 
South India into six peiiods — 

(i) Eaily period — to the fifth centuiy A D 

(ii) Pallava x^eiiod — fifth to ninth century A D 

(ill) The Chola ascendancy — ninth to fouiteenth century A D 

(iv) The ascendancy of Vijayanagai — fouiteenth to sixteenth century 
AD 


(v) The Mussalman-Mahaiatta period — sixteenth to eighteenth 

centuiy A D 

(vi) The Biitish period— eighteenth to nineteenth century A D 

Coiiesponding to this we have foi the Dekhan 

(i) Andhra peiiod — to fifth century A D 

(ii) Early Chalakya peiiod— fifth to seventh, and Bashtiakuta— 

seventh to tenth century A D 

(111) The later Chalukya peiiod — tenth to fouiteenth centuiy A D 

(iv) Vijayanagar 

(v) Mussalman-Maharatta 


(vi) The British peiiod 

The earliest period of South Indian history, in contradistinction to that of 
the Dekhan, depends entirely upon literary evidence In fact for the first 
period we have nothing else except for a few Asoba and Satavahana records 
Even Satavahana history depends in great pait npon the accounts we have in 
the Pur-anas— chiefly the Matsya, Vishnu and the Vayu So far, therefore 
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as the movement of political powex is concerned, South India and the 
Dekhan weie maiked off lespectively as the spheres of the Satavahanas and 
the thiee kings” and several (seven according to Tamil literature) chieftains 
The kings are respectively Cher a, Chola, and Pandya , and the chieftains 
have then strongholds on hillocks, like the Palayagars and their dooigs of a 
later generation The region specially remarkable for these chieftaincies 
was the hilly strip of country running through South Arcot, Salem, and 
Coimbatore Districts, at the foot of the Ghats where they move out to meet 
each other Kanchi was the he ad- quarters of one, Tirukoilur of another, 
Anji, Kan, and On belong to the Salem District , Pehan, Bvvi and a few 
others to Madura and Tmnevelly , while Amur (Ambui) and Vellore 
belonged to yet another chieftarn of Mavilangai 

There has been commercial activity during this time although the 
period must have been full of wars as well Happy confusion prevailed in 
matters religious, a single street often containing shrines sacred to the bright 
beneficent Vedic deities and the blood-thirsty and vengeful devil woiship 
Alongside both of these are the quiet abodes of the holy ones of the Jams and 
the Buddhists as well There appears to have been the rudiments of good 
government, mostly m some sort of self-government, and ]ustice administered 
with even-handed impartiality The authorities present to us, perhaps, an 
idealized picture of the state of society , but behind the work of art it is easy 
to discover the bed-rock of fact There seems to have been more unity in 
society, and the hard hidebound exclusiveness, (which is only too apparent 
now), does not find much vogue Buddhist and Jam influences aie at woik, 
hut the worship of Siva and Vishnu seem to cany the laigest clientele 

This old Older changeth yielding place to new, and we find instead 
a struggling body of warring political atoms Prom out of this stiuggle arises 
the gieat Pallava power, and we pass into the second period It often appeared 
to me that we can consider the history of India before British supremacy was 
established as a perpetual stiuggle to found an empire Regarded in this 
manner the establishment of that European power would be the natural 
result of the political evolution of the country as a whole This view seems 
to me to be clearly right with respect to South India in paiticular, and thus we 
can see a parallelism in Indian History to that of Greece in pre-Macedonian 
times 

At the commencement of the fiist of our periods we find the Cholas 
m the ascendancy They give place to the Cheias, who in turn make room 
for the Pandya The Pandya supremacy passes away and the Pallavas 
rise into importance The latest scientific estimate of the age of all these 
vicissitudes IS the fifth century , but there is a volume of evidence in favour of 
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pushing this peiiod back a few centuries Heie the investigation will have 
to go hand in hand both in Sanskiit and Tamil This is not the place 
noi the occasion foi an elaborate examination of the connexion between the 
two languages, but it must be leinaiked in passing that one of the earliest 
Tamil Kavyas is based on the Biihat Katha of Gujjadya, who douiished in the 
court of a Satavahana at Paitan This gives us the ultimate lower limit , 
while the filth century would be the ultimate upper limit for this period 
of efdoiescence of Tamil. 

There is one great landmark between the first period and the second, and 
that IS the invasion of the South by the great SamudLagupta He came 
south down to Kanchi and then turned north-west from it The contem- 
porary of this Gupta was Vishuugopa of Kanchi, which name figures among 
the early rulers of Kanchi in the Pallava records Witlr them we come upon 
firmer historical ground Simultaneously with these rise into importance tho 
early Chalukyas, in the region that had, in the earlier period, been m the 
possession of the Satavahanas These latter had to maintain then possessions 
as against the Kshetrapas, first from Guzerat and then against them from 
Malva In this struggle they weie finally overthrown, and it is from among 
the feudatories of these Satavahanas that we see the Chalukyas use The 
Andhia or Satavahana rule is chaiacteiized by almost the same social features 
as the farther south , but in point ol religion they seem to have been great 
patrons of the Jams and Buddhists Trade guilds and commercial coi- 
poiations seem to have been in existence , and a brisk commeicial intercourse 
seems to have been maintained both with the mtenoi by way of land and 
with the outer world by way of water The Prakrit dialects seem to have been 
cultivated with caie, and the Paisachi Biihat Katha is evidence of this culture 
Prathishtana (Paitan), Patri, Vallabhipatan, seem to have been great marts 
and ports of exit foi commeice on the ‘West Coast ’ While equally important 
in the east and south weie places like Tamralipti, Katka, Tondi Puhai, 
Korkai, etc , on the Coromandel , Cianganore, Tondi, Yaikkaiai on the Arabian 
Sea Coast Other places referred to are Kataha, Sambahava and other 
islands, and regions about the Persian Gulf 

The Satavahana dynasty had its power extending from sea to sea through 
the centuries of its sway, and we aie not qmte sure how actually it passed 
out of existence The usual break-up followed perhaps a great external 
impact, and when again we gam a glimpse we see the Chalukyas well on their 
way to hegemony in the Dekhan Prom 600 A D to 750 A P we find the 
Chalukyas and the Pallavas constantly at war The Pailavas gmn the 
upper hand and destroy the capital of the Chalukya at Badami about 640 
AH, In consequence there is an interregnum for 13 years During the next 
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two generations the Pallavas suffer similar disasters from the Chalnkyas 
Kanchi has often to stand siege and even suffer occu]pation by an enemy 
The constant wars on the Pallava fiontier wear them out, and an internal 
revolution does the lest The Ghalukyas fall and the Rashtrakutas rise in 
their place The Pallavas attempt to asseit then independence , but the 
attempt is fiustrated by the eneigetic action of the Pashtiakuta Pantidnrga 
Vairamegha With this passes away Pallava greatness, and their teriitory gets 
broken up into a number of chieftaincies, the first of these getting over- 
thrown by the Chola Aditya before 900 A D This same ruler of the Chola 
dynasty also overthrew the Kongu country, and thus began the Chola empire 
in the Dekhan 

The period of Pallava ascendancy is remarkable in many ways It was 
the period of great religious activity when Buddhism has had to make way 
before the rising tide of Pauramc Hinduism, both Saiva and Vaishnava 
According to Mr Venkayya the earliest Pallavas of the Prakrit records were 
Buddhists , the next ones were Vaishnava and the last ones Saiva This was 
also the period when cave-temples, and other temples as well, came to be 
constructed in large numbers There was also considerable activity rn litera- 
ture Many of the Tamil classics that we have at present have to be ascribed 
to this period In the Dekhan also there was similar activity, the Kailasa- 
natha temple at Ell or a having been built during the period 

When the Pallava power broke about the end of the eighth century 
A D , and the Cholas were beginning to rise, South India was divided in politi- 
cal allegiance, the border line passing through the fringe of the plateau Just 
in the region where we are, there was the dynasty of the Gangas ruling over 
the plain districts of Mysore, with their capitals at Kolar and Talakad at 
different times The Pallavas and Pandyas seem to have been at war, which 
ended in the complete overthrow of the former The Pandya activity in the 
North received a check from the Ganga feudatories of the Bishtrakutas in a 
battle fought so far out as Tiiuppaiambiyam near Kumbhakonam The Pan- 
dyaVaraguna had to withdraw, and this was the time propitious to the rise of 
a new dynasty of enterprising rulers such as the Gnolas were They rise into 
prominence no doubt by the acquisition of the Pallava and the Kongu kingdoms 
This latter acquisition brings the Gholas into touch with the Bashtrakutas 
through their southern feudatories the Gangas The Bashtrakutas and the 
rising Cholas go to war Krishna III of the foimei dynasty is so far success- 
ful that he is in occupation of Kanchi Later Parantaka I Bajaditya, the son 
of Parantaka, falls m battle in 949-950 A D with a Ganga feudatory — Bhu- 
tuga , and this for a time checks the rising tide of Ghola aggression About a 
quarter of a century thence the B ishtrakutas fall a victim to a domestic 
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revolution, and a scion of the western Chalnkyas uses into importance This 
xevolntion gives the Cholas the requisite leisme to organize then lesonices, 
and when they leappeai imdei BqaiAia they aie aheady a gieat power The 
Chalnliyas similarly have a succession of able and energetic rulers The plateau 

becomes the debatable frontier between the two powers, and this struggle 
continues for six or seven generations, with varying success, until at last the 
Cholas and the Chalukyas mark o:ff then spheres of influence as it were The 
Cholas remain below the Grhats, and the territory in the plateau remains 
nominally under the Chalukyas The end of this struggle — a battle royal bet- 
ween two equally matched powers — well organized and with great resources 
brings into prominence a number of feudatory states, chief among which have 
to be mentioned the Yadavas of Devagiri, the KakatTyuiS of Warrangal, and the 
Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra In the South the chiefs of minor principalities 
rise into impoitance, but the leading part is taken by a succession war for 
the Pandya throne, m which the Ceylonese on the one hand, and the Cholas 
and their feudatories on the other take part This civil dissension contributes 
to weaken all parties, the Cholas fall, and the Pandyas and the Hoysalas 
fight for the quarry, as the Hoysalas and the Yadhavas did before on 
the break up of the Chalukya Empire At the time that Marco Polo was 
sailing along the Indian coast hTarasimha Hoysala and Sundara Pandya were 
ruling in the South , the Yadhavas were under Bamadeva, and the Kakatiyas 
under Pratapa Eudra II It was into this world of South India thus politically 
divided that Alaudin Kilji broke in When next his general, Malik Eafur, 
undertook a more systematic raid into the South, the kingdoms were in 
a high state of decay They were all crushed and the Mussalman stood arbiter 
for a time 

This IS the period of high watermark of Hindu progress all round 
Modern Hinduism assumes the shape in which we find it to-day. The indi- 
genous literature as well as the Classical Sanskrit receive considerable patron- 
age and blossom into full matuiity-to pass into artificiality Beligion has been 
readjusted to the requirements of the masses, and administration had got to 
be highly organized upon surprisingly modern lines Revivabsm in religion 
and re-mvigoration was the order of the day It is upon a world so situated 
that the flood wave of Moslem incursion broke-in, overturning everything 
As in nature so in politics action provokes re-action against it This incursion 
and the consequent confusion and apprehension provoked local re-action 
wherever there were local ruling families^ The Moslem outposts are t)eaten 
in and the empire is m no position to assert its authority The local efforts 
are gathered up in the foundation of a large and united Hindu Empire known 
to history as that of Vijianagar This empire lasts from the middle of the 
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fourteenth century to the end of the sixteenth, when m its turn it falls before 
a coalition ot the Mussalman Kingdoms of the Dekhan The two chief 
Mussalman Btates of Golkonda and Bijapur divide the South between them- 
selves, the Karnatic Balaghat going to the one, and the Payeen Ghat to the other 
In the foimei, aiises the kingdom of Mjsoie, and in the latter the Nawabship 
of Arcot Happily the hist one lemains to-day undei its native luler though 
under the segis of the British Empiie , while the other is represented by a 
titular scion of the family thus founded It is this other that gave the occa- 
sion for the Euiopean Merchant Companies to drop then quills and try the 
sword It IS this pleasant diversion of some of the Company’s cleiks, be it by 
accident or by design, that was the small beginning of that great political 
phenomenon — the British Empire in India as we see it to-day It is these 
attempts, that have never ceased to be made from the beginning of history, that 
have culminated in the Empiie that for the first time holds sway from the 
Boot of the Woild to Cape Comorin and from the Mekran coast to the 
Mekong valley 

My object in this paper has not been to trace the history of South 
India on any scale — a task of the gieatest magnitude and difficulty I 
have only attempted to indicate — that is all that I could presume to do m an 
inaugural audiess — the many issues, both principal and subsidiary, that would 
require careful study and investigation There is room for much good work 
on all these periods, the earlier more than the later generally The first is a 
virgin field for any explorer, while much yet remains to be done in the 
second The periods intervening the brighter epochs are so far a mere blank 
The history of these intervals of darkness could he woiked by a study of the 
places where local chieftains flourished , while the Pallava period has to he 
worked up by a study of the Ganga and other dynasties coeval with the 
Pallava There is much useful work to be done along the lines indicated 
above, and work too that would be all the better for the co-operation and 
co-ordmation of individual effort The new Society that has been ushered into 
being would provide the requisite common platform, and under its auspices I 
have every hope that individual workers will not be long in coming forward 
to lend their assistance If what little I have had to say to-night would induce 
some of the gentlemen present to take an active interest m the work of the 
Society I shall consider myself having been very amply rewarded 


2 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF 
CASTE IN SOUTH INDIA. 

(A lecture deUvaed at the second meeUng of the MytMc Soc%ety ) 

By F J. Bichards 

SYNOPSIS 

I Caution against {a) the Biteiaiy bias, (5) the Philological bias 

II Mann’s system of Pour Mam Castes not applicable to Southern India 
The Kshatiiyas and Vaisyas of South India are eithei foreigneis oi pretendeis 
Aiyans became masters of South India not by force of arms, but by superior 
culture 

III Current nomenclature in vogue among Hindus loose and misleading 
Promiscuous use of caste titles 

IV Heterogeneous character af an Indian village community Planes of 
social cleavage 

V Social phenomena observable among the Malaiyalis of Salem District 

VI Formative Principles, (1) Pride of "Race, (2) Pride of Blood, (8) 
Hypergamy, (4) Endogamy, (5) Exogamy, (6) Brahmmical Culture, (7) 
Pollution, (8) Jus Convivn, (9) Trade Guilds, (10) Sectarianism, (11) Language, 
(12) Territorial Divisions 

VII Dynamic view of Caste Assimilation and Survival Interaction of 
imported and indigenous culture 

VIII Static view of Caste Definition and Classification The endogamous 
group the only safe basis for classification Primary Formative Principles 

IX How to describe a Caste 

X Value of Caste study 

I — LITEBABY AND PHILOLOGICAL BIAS 

This paper is intended to be a sort of introduction to South Indian 
Ethnology 

I am convinced that scientific methods of comparison and analysis are appli- 
cable to the study of Caste , but at the outset it is necessary sternly to suppress 
two tendencies which have vitiated a great deal of otherwise useful research, 
namely, the Literary Bias and the Philological Bias 

The L'vteraTy J^dan is essentially the man of books and has often no personal 
knowledge of the objects about which he writes He gives misleading 
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prominence to a mass of irielevant matter He constantly appeals to the 
autJiojiiy of classics and philosophies which are ladically unsound, or out of 
date by two oi three millenniums He commits the wildest anachronisms, and 
interprets the modern South Indian cooly by the pie-Buddhist dogmas of the 
Punjab He stuffs his script full of ejc post facto legends invented m modern 
times to explain piimeval customs Science is not, as the Literary Man 
seems to think, a mere citation of authoiities If Caste is to be scientifically 
studied, we must keep the liteiary interlopei at a respectful distance 

The Philologist is a mighty humorist of the unconscious oidei In India 
he IS especially wild and iiiesponsible He erects fantastic theories on the 
fancied resemblance of words His one and only principle is that all conso- 
nants are interchangeable and vowels don’t count ” A pretty instance of philo- 
logical pleasantry is the theory of Dr Oppeit which derives the names of 
the vast majority of South Indian castes from two Diavidian roots, mol and 
both of which mean “ a hill ” Dr Oppert traces an ultimate philological 
identity between the names Mala, Malla, Malay ah, Mhar, Mai aval, Pallan, 
Palli, Pallava, Pulaya, Pulmda, Paraiyan, Pahari, Brahman, Bharo, Balia, 
Bhil, Yalluva, Vellaia and Holeya, Koh, Kuli, Koi, Khond, Gond, Koraga, 
Korava, Kodaga, Kuiumba, Kuai, Kunbi, and other castes too numerous to 
mention All this is very clever, and I do not pretend to discuss the theory 
that all these words are identical , but I think you will agree with me that it 
is utterly useless 

Any caste that is m need of an exalted pedigree can go to the Philologi- 
cal expert and get one The best known instance of recent years is that of 
the Shanais, the toddy-tappeis of the Tamil country, who m the course of 
the past fifty years, have set up a claim to be considered Kshatriyas, a claim 
based solely on the etymology of their name “ Shanar ” they say is derived 
from the Tamil word Sanror or Samar, the “ learned ” or the “ noble ” Un- 
fortunately the word Sanror or Sanrar is not found in the Tamil classics, and, 
even if it did occur, it does not follow that the Shanars are Kshatriyas 

Having disposed of the Literary Eiend and the Philological Crank, let us 
try to find out what Caste really is 

Man IS a social animal, and the Caste system is a form of social organiza- 
tion It IS commonly said that Caste is an institution peculiar to India This 
IS true from one point of view, and untiue from another Most of the mam 
elements which go to make up the Caste system are common to the whole 
human race , it is only the complex resultant in India that makes the social 
system unique 
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II — MANU’S POUE MAIN CASTES 
In theoiy Hindus aie divided into foui mam castes, — Eiahmins, Ksh,a- 
triyas, Vaisyas and Sudias So it is written in the laws of Mann, the Moses 
of Hinduism And these divisions are the cieation of the God Biahma Him- 
self, — the Brahmins oi Piiests issued fiom His biain, the Kshatiiyas oi 
fighting laces from His shonldeis, the Vaisyas oi cultivating and trading 
classes fiom His belly, and the Sudias oi seivants fiom His feet 

But to apply this theory of Four Main Castes to the South India of to- 
day is as radically unsound as to adopt a famous politician’s classification of 
the inhabitants of the Indian Continent into Extremists ^ Moderates and Mer- 
chants, 


The Madras Census 
Brahmins 
Kshatiiyas 
Vaisyas 
Other Hindus 


Eepoit for 1901, gives the following figures — 
1,204,766 or 3 4 per cent 
309,304 or 0 9 „ 

494,673 or 1 4 
33,069,668 or 94 3 


Now surely it is a very strange sort of Society in which the mer chants 
and landholder s muster less than per cent of the total population, while 
the fighting races do not even reach one per cent Bet us examine the figures 
a little moie in detail 


Sorting the Kshatriyas into linguistic divisions the Census Eepoit gives 
the following results — 


Kshatriyas — 

Tamil nil 

Malayalam ml 
Telugu 106,846 
Canal ese 7,631 
Otheis 194,827 

Thus two gieat divisions of the Biavidians have no Kshatriyas at all 
The Telugu Kshatriyas all belong to the fowl-eating Eazu caste, and we find 
that though the Eazus affect ceitam Kshatriya customs, their claim to Ksha- 
triya lineage is not admitted by other Hindus They appear in fact to be 
descendants of Telugu cultivators, who have left the plough for the profession 
of arms, and they are not true Kshatriyas at all 


Under the head of Others we get 

Oriya 1,196 Kshatriya 80,311 

Bondili 9,671 Patnulkaran 87,149 

Khatri 1,227 Bajput 15,273 
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Now the Oriyas belong to the holders of Bengal , Bondilis and Bajpnts 
are foreign immigiants fiom Noith India, the Patnulkars aie immigrant 
weavers fiom the Gujaiati country, and the Khatris are allied to them As 
for the 80,000 odd who letuiii themselves simply as Kshatiiya, they may be- 
long to any caste, and piobabiy comprise individnals of many low Dravidian 
castes which aie nowadays making themselves iidicnlous by fabricating 
imaginary and impossible pedigrees 

The Vaisyas are in no better case — 


Tamil 

ml 



Telugu 

447,347 ] 

t Komatis, 

[ "" Vaisyas 

428,188 
” 19,159 

Malayalam 

ml 



Canal ese 

ml 

1 

r Oiiya 

35,218 

“ Others ” 

47,326 

E.a]apuri 

11,325 


1 

L Vani 

783 


The Komatis are proved to be of Dravidian origin, and their claims to be 
Vaisyas will not bear scrutiny As for those returned simply as ' "Vaisyas,’ 
they must be all Komatis, seeing that no other Telugu caste besides them has 
put forward any claim to Vaisya extraction The “Others ” comprise Oiiya 
Karnams, and Konkani Bajapuris and Vanis, and these are foreign to the 
Presidency 

In short an examination of the Census figures of Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
whittles away two of Manu’s Four Mam Castes to vanishing point They 
are either foreigners or pretenders 

Now the reason for the striking difference between the social scheme of 
Manu and that of South India is historical The application of Mann’s theories 
to the South is an anachronism typical of the literary mind 

The Aryans smashed then way from the Panjab to the Gangetic Delta by 
force of arms, and Mann’s fourfold classification depicts faithfully enough the 
social strata into which the Aryan civilization of North India settled down 
First in importance were the Kshatriyas, the fighting barons of the conquest , 
second came the Brahmins, who won for themselves the intellectual and 
political influence of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, ever adding to then power as 
the barons grew enervated by luxmy and peace , the Vaisyas comprised the 
squirearchy and the merchant princes of the day , and the Sudras were the 
serfs of the soil and slaves. 
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The Aiyans mastered Northern India by conquest, but their conquests 
were bounded by the Vindya Hills It was in a latei age, and 7iot by force of 
arms but by foice of a supeiioi cultuie, that i^iyan civilization filteied into 
South India 

The iishi was the pioneer, his weapons were his holiness and his learning, 
by these he could command both god and devilj and he who is master of god 
and devil must inevitably become master of his fellow-men Temporal power 
follows automatically where spiritual power is unquestioned, and hence it is 
that the Brahmin in South India is the keystone of the social system and 
lord of the human race 

III —POPULiAB TEEMINOIiOGY 

Thus far I have accounted for the predominance of the Brahmin, and 
for the absence of Kshatriya and Vaisya, but what about the remaining 94 per 
cent ^ 

If I ask the man m the street (or rather m the village) to what caste he 
belongs, his answer is almost sure to be misleading He may say he is a 
Hindu, which means little more than that he is neither a Christian nor a 
Mohammedan If pressed, he may explain that he is a Sudra, a term almost 
equally vague Or he may say he is a weave) or an oil-pi esser, and we find 
on enquiry that there are more than a dozen weaving castes and almost as 
many castes of oil-pressers, all totally distinct Or more usually a man will 
call himself a “ kudiyanavan,” which means no more than that he is a 
cultivating ryot Or he will say he is a Naidu or a Mudahar or a Pillai or 
a Graundan or a Chetti But these names are not the names of castes, they 
are titles in vogue among a large number of difierent castes, and mean little 
more than Mister or Esquire * 


* Haidn is a title m use among many Telugu castes, such as Balijas, Barbers, Gollas, etc 

Mudaliar is a title adopted by Kaikolar weavers, by several sects of Vellalars, by the Jatanu 
Khonds ^ 


Gaundan IS a term applied to Konga Yellala^, Pallis, Kurumbars, Anappans , Pillai to several 
of the castes covered by the term Vellalar, to Idaiyans and to Native Christians 

A OhGtti may belong to one of the numerous castes of Oil-pressers, to Komatis, Nattukottais to 
Nagarathis, to Balijaa and a host of other castes which have no connexion with each otner Ohetti 

u DrOTacUan castes as au official title and is sometimes a 

genecal term for banker or merchant. 



The man in the street is unable to give ns a snccinct account of his 
caste But we can learn two lessons from the use or abuse of these titles — 

(1) A Hindu, in speaking of his caste, habitually expresses himself 

in loose, inaccurate, misleading terms 

(2) He IS very fond of using a term which will enhance the social 

dignity of his caste, and if his caste is humble in the social scale 
he will try to dissociate himself from it by the use of the title 

This tendency is well expressed in the Tamil pioverb “ Kalian, Maravan, 
ganathal Agamudaiyan, mellarmella Vellalar, Vellalar Mudaliai,” which I 
would translate “ A Kalian becomes a Maravan and if he prospers an 
Agamudaiyan , little by little he turns Vellalar, and from Vellalar, becomes a 
Mudaliar ” In short it is useless to accept a man at his own valuation 


IV —THE VILiIiAaE COMMUNITY 

The ancient classics and the man m the street do not help us very far 
Let us turn to facts and glance at the social arrangement of a village I 
take as an illustration a village situated about 40 miles from Bangalore in the 
tract which might be called the trijunction of the three great Dravidian races 
— the Tamil, the Telugu and the Canarese, — the village (or perhaps I should 
say the country town, for it is half town, half village), of Lenkanikota 

The following statement shows the number of households in each caste- 
group — 


The figures are approximate and the caste distinctions are roughly 
drawn 


Caste Geoxjp 


Divisions 


f 

Smartha 

25 

Tamil 1 

Telugu 19 Canarese 5 

Brahmins \ 

Vaishnava 

20 

Tengalai 17 Vadagalai 3 

\ 

Madhva 

10 

Telugu 2 

Canarese 8 

Komatis 


40 



Lingayats 


25 



Ball] as 


18 



Mahrattas 


15 



Kapu 


40 

Kunchiga 25 G-angadikara 15 

Pallis 


100 

Vanni 60 

Olai 40 

Fishermen 


30 

Sembadavan 1 Bestha 29 

Hunters 


3 

Vedars 1 

Boyyas 2 

Herdsmen 


40 

Kurumbars 15 Gollas 25 

Oil-pressers 


60 

Tamil 45 

Telugu 15 

Weavers 


15 

Kaikolars 5 

Devangas 2 Togatas ^ 
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G-oldsmiths 20 

Blacksmiths 1 

Navvies (Oddars) 10 

Potteis 30 

Toddy-draweis (Idigas) 10 

Washeimen 20 

Baibers 20 

Mailaii 1 

Paiiahs 50 

Pariah Chiistians 15 

Chncldeis 40 

Mohammedans 250 

Labbais 70 

Tailois 15 


Thus in a typical village we may look for — 

(1) A large community of ag'^^cultur^sts like the Kapus and 

Paliis, with a few fisheimen, hunters and herdsmen 

(2) A laige section of the zndustiial classes, oil-piessers, weavers, 

aitisans, potteis, navvies, etc 

(3) Memals such as washermen and barbers 

(4) Outcast coolies such as Pariahs and Chucklers 

(5) A spiinkling ot Mohammedans 

(6) BmJmims. 

(7) A community of tiaders and money -lenders 

(8) A few alien immigrants such as the Mahrattas, who have pre- 

served then nationality in their new environment 

I might here mention that the two largest sections of an Indian commu- 
nity, namely the Agricultuial and the Industrial classes, vary inversely with 
each other, according as the character of the settlement is rural or urban 
There is also a tendency for Brahmins to gravitate to towns, and for Moham- 
medans to settle in places which, like Denkanikota, were formerly of military 
importance 

These figures only touch the fringe of the subject The Brahmins for 
instance are divided into three sectarian divisions Smarthas, Vaishnavas 
and Madhvas 

The Smarthas are divided into Tamil, Telugu and Canarese The 
Vaishnavas. who are all Tamil, into Tengalai or southerners and Vadagalai or 
northerners The Madhvas into Telugu and Canarese 
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The Kapus are split into Knnchiga and G-angadikaia, the Pallis into Vanni 
Pallis and Olai-Palhs 

The Oil-piessers are divided into Tamil and Telugn, and each of these 
fuithei subdivided into two divisions, according as they use one oi two bulls 
to turn then mill 

The Weavers aie represented by three separate castes the Tamil Kaikolais, 
and the Telugu Devangas and Togatas The Fislie'}men comprise Tamil 
Sembadavans and Telugu Besthas The Hunteis include Tamil Vedars and 
Telugu Boji^yas 

The essential feature of all these communities is that they are nevei 
allov7ed to intermarry, and few of them aie peimitted to intei-dine In short, 
the 3 US connubii, helped out by the jus convivn, seemingly partitions the people 
into socially an -tight compartments, and hermetically seals them 

In the above we can trace half a dozen distinct planes of cleavage — 

(1) There is a Imgiiistic barrier between one sect and another The 

Tamil, whether he be Brahmin, Fisherman, or Pariah, cannot 
marry with the Telugu, and the Canaiese cannot many with 
either 

(2) There are i eligious bars to union, the Mohammedans and Christians 

are cut off from Hindus The Brahmins who worship Vishnu 
cannot marry with the Bj-ahmms who worship Siva Smart has 
and Madhvas are similarly exclusive 

(3) A man’s means of livelihood debars him from intercourse with 

people whose occupation differs A Weaver cannot marry an 
Oil-pressei, a Potter cannot marry a Toddy-tapper 

(4) Then there are the so-called tejiitoiial divisions Gangadikara 

Kapus, whose ancestral home is the tract known anciently as 
Gangavadi, must keep themselves separate from other Kapus 

(5) There are the sections which keep themselves 'facially distinct, 

like the Mahrattas 

(6) A large section of the community, the Pariahs and Chucklers, are 

relegated to the limbo of outlawry, because they eat beef, and 
their mere presence conveys pollution to Hindus of other castes 

(7) Lastly there is the Mailari, an interesting individual because he is 

purely a parasite, his profession is h egging, and he begs from one 
caste only, the Komatis 

The JUS connubn and jus convmi, which ramify throughout the divisions, 
are the expression rather than the cause of caste exclusiveness. 
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V — MALAIYALIS 

Now I began by saying that Caste is a foim of social oig animation, but 
the population of an oidinary Indian village is composed of lieteiogeneous 
fiagments of multitudinous communities, and it is vain to look for organization 
in such a fan ago 

If Caste IS a system of oiganization, we must look for organization in a 
community that is moie homogeneous Such a community we find in the 
hills of Salem District which abut on Tiichmopoly and South Arcot The 
people of these hills, commonly known as Malaiyalis, afioid a useful object 
lesson, in that they aie not aboiiginal tribes but immigrants from the plains, 
who, thanks to their isolation and the unhealthiness of the climate m which 
they live, have preserved their social system more or less intact 

In the southern pait of the District we find these Malaiyalis arranged 
topographically and socially into three groups We find further that the 
members of each of these three groups trace their descent from one ancestor, 
and that the three eponymous ancestors were brothers The names of these 
brothers were — 


(1) Periyannan or Big Brothei 

(2) Naduvannan or Middle Biothei 

(3) Chmnannan or Little Biother 

The descendants of Periyannan live m the Shevaioys and Kalrayans and 
call themselves Periya-Malaivalis The descendants of the second brother, 
who IS also called Pachannan, live in the Pachaimalais and call themselves 
Pachai-Malaiyalis The descendants of the youngei brothei live in the 
Kollimalais and call themselves Kolli-Malaiyalis 

Endogamy 

Though these Malaiyalis legaid themselves as belonging to one caste, 
yet a conjugal union between a descendant of one of the three brothers and a 
girl belonging to either of the other two groups, is looked on as incestuous, and 
would be visited with irretrievable excommunication, while with a superb 
contempt for logic, a Malaiyali is bound to marry a girl descended from the 
same eponymous ancestor as himself 

We have here a typical example of what is the most important law m the 
Indian caste system, namely, the law of Endogamy, which prescribes the 
limits within which a man may choose a wife In other words, the Malai- 
yalis are spoken of as divided into three endogamous groups 
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ExoaAMY 

But this IS not all We find that each of these endogamous groups is 
split up into a scoie or so ot suh-gioups, and that a man is strictly forbidden 
to many a girl belonging to his own sub-gioup, however remote the 
relationship may be In technical language each of the endogamous gioups 
of the Malaiyalis is split up into a scoie oi so of exogcmious sub-gioups This 
law of Exogamy, which foibids a man to marry the daughtei of a dayathi 
or as the Bomans have it, an agnate, i e , anyone who can trace relationship 
with him by blood thiough an outbioken succession of males, is the second 
fundamental law of Indian society 

DIAGEAM TO lELUSTEATE THE LAWS OF 
ENDOGAMY AND EXOGAMY 



The circle represents the limits of the Caste Group, the radii the limits 
of endogamous gioups I, II and III, the veitical lines the limits of exogamous 
groups within I A man of group A cannot marry a girl of group A or of 
group II or III , he is hound to choose a biide from one or other of groups 
BtoK 

Affinity 

There is a tradition that of the three brothers, the eldest married a 
Kmholar girl, the second a Vedan, and the youngest a Fallan, and that they 
gave their sister in marriage to a Tottiyan in exchange for food Sonie 
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cmions cnstoms smvive which aie pointed to in support of this story Thus the 
women of the Pachaimalai Malaiyalis put aside a portion of each meal in 
honour of then Vedan ancestors, befoie serving then husbands, and at then 
marriages they wear a comb, which is said to have been a chaiacteristic 
ornament of the Vedans Bridegiooms place a sword and an aiiow in the 
mariiage booth, to typify the hunting habits of the Vedans, and their own 
conquest of the countiy Malaiyalis of the Kollimalais aie addressed by 
Pallan women as biothers-in-law,” though the Malaiyalis do not lelish this 
It IS also said that Tottiyan men legaid Malaiyalis as then brotheis-in~law 
and always tieat them kindly, and that Tottiyan women legard the Malaiyalis 
as then biotheis but tieat them very coldly, in remembrance of their having 
sold then sistei “foi a mess of pottage ” ' 

This type of tiadition of affinity between two castes is not uncommon in 
South India, and, though it cannot be taken as historical, it is worthy of note 

Polity 

Another point is the organization of the Malaiyalis for purposes of 
caste administration Each Malaiyali village has its head-man oi Ur-Gaundan 
The villages are giouped into Nads The head of a Nad is called a Periya- 
Gaundan, and he has jurisdiction over the Ur-Gaundans within Ins Nad On 
the Namakkal Kollimalais theie are 7 Nads, on the Atur Kollimalais 8 These 
15 Nads are giouped into foui administrative divisions, called Pattams, each 
ruled over by a Pattakaran 


Namakkal 
Three Nad 

j Namakkal 
i Eotjr Nad 

1 

Atur Anjur 

AtUB MtTNNUR 

Selur 1 

Valappur 

Pail am 

Pillappadi 

Devanur 

Vaiavandi 

1 Thirupili 

Alattur 

Thmnanur 

Ariyur 

Edapih 

Kunduni 


Gundur 

Pirakarai 




Chittur 



There are similar administrative divisions among the Periya-Malaiyalis 
and Pachai-Malaiyahs, and in short among almost all the South Indian 
castes we find a perfect series of xmperia m like a nest of boxes 


* Triolj7nopolj Gazetteer, p 124 
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The titles of the office-beaiers present bewildering variety, and the ntimber 
of glades differ, but the principle is the same, the Village, the Nad and the 
Pattam, inled respectively by the Ui-Gaundan, the Nattan and the Patta- 
karan The ariangenaent is suggestive of the ancient Roman pagi and the Attic 
demes, but the adoption of such teims as pagmus and demarch would 
invohe false analogies, and I would suggest that for scientific purposes the 
simple Tamil words should be retained 

Survivals and Assimilation 

Another point worthy of note among the Malaiyahs is the degree of 
their assimilation to the customs of the plains The Kollimalais are feverish 
and difficult of access Hence it is to be expected that the inhabitants have 
less intei course with the plains than then cousins on the Pachaimalais or the 
Kaliayans 

(1) The children of the Kolli-Malaiyalis, both male and female, wear the 
“ kudumi or top-knot in fiont. West Coast fashion, up to the age of about ten 
It is then shaved off, and m the case of boys a new kudumi is grown m the 
oidinaiy East Coast manner Gnls too grow their hair Tamil fashion 

(2) Womenfolk on the Kollimalais invariably wear white cloths, and 
never pass the cloth over the shoulder, but tie it under the armpit and over 
the breasts 

(3) The Kolli-Malaiyalis never permit themselves to be tattooed 

The wlnte cloth and the forelock are not known among the Periya- 
Malaiyalis or the Pachai-Malaiyalis, and both these groups allow the practice of 
tattooing 

The white cloth, the forelock and the veto on tattooing are unknown 
among the people of the plains adjoining the hills, but they are distinctive of 
many of the castes of Malabar 

The inference, of course is that these three phenomena are survivals of 
a civilization at one time common to the ancestors of the Malaiyahs and the 
ancestors of the people of Malabar, and that two of the three groups of 
Malaiyahs have dropped their ancestral customs in favour of the customs of 
their neighbours of the plains 

Urimai Pen * and Matriarchy 

Of the Malaiyahs Mi Le Fanu writes “ The sons when mere children 
are married to matuie females and the father-in-law of the bride assumes the 

* “ Uninai” m Taniil = “ Pioprietary right ” A giil who is manied owing to her relationship 
to the bridegroom is called an n't 'imm girl, while one chosen m older to enhance her husband’s position 
or wealth is called a “ perumai (dignity) girl ” — Tr%ch'i/ncypoly Gazetteer, p 94 
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performance of the procreative function ^ He, quite wrongly, attributes 
this piactice to the Hindu love of offspring ” The real reason is that cus- 
tom requires a man to marry the daughter either of his maternal uncle or 
his paternal aunt, and it often happens that the bride is a good deal older 
than the biidcgioom This custom is common throughout South India and 
IS by no means peculiar to the Malaiyalis Among the Tuluva Velialais it 
is optional, the son has the first refusal of his paternal aunt’s or maternal 
uncle’s daughter, and she cannot marry without his consent, but he is not 
bound to marry hei 

The connexion of these two customs has been missed oven by Weser- 
maick, f who records the first custom of the Vellalars and “Reddies and the 
second of the Gonds and Yerukalas I think this is a typical instance of 
mistaking the paiticulai for the general These customs are recorded as if 
they w^ere peculiar to the particular castes described In treating a wide- 
spread practice as one peculiar to a single caste its real significance is over- 
looked 

They are probably a survival of the matriaichal system of inheritance 
through females, or perhaps of a transition from matriarchy to the normal 
succession thiough males 


VI —FORMATIVE PRINCIPLES 


We have by now collected some useful data Let us examine these 
planes of cleavage oi Poimative Principles a little moie closely 

(1) Eiist we have P}^de oj Race The classic woid foi Caste is “ varna'' 
or '‘coloui,” and, in the Mahabhaiata, Biahmins are spoken of as white, 
Kshatriyas as led, Vaisyas as yellow, and Sudias as black Theie js little doubt 
that the early Aryan invaders of India were a white race, and even after a 
sojourn of four or five millenniums in the tropics, the colour of a fair Brahmm 
is hardly distinguishable from that of a Neapolitan 


(2) P? tde of Blood, which prevents or foibids the daughter of a French noble 
fiom mariying into a bourgeois family, is not quite the same as pride of race, 
but it works m much the same way The two together have produced 


(3) The law ot Hypergmvy which exists all over the world, and “ foibids 
a woman of a particular group +0 marry a man of a group lower than her own 
in social standing, and compels her to marry in a group equal oi snpeiior in 
examples aie to be found in Malabar, m the samhandams 
of the Nayar girls with Nambudn Brahmins, and it is possibly from Hypergamy 
that Endogamy has been evolved ^ ^ j 


♦Salem District Maimal II p 81 
t Human Marriage, pp 297 and 454 
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DIAG-EAM TO ILLUSTRATE THE PRINCIPLES 
OF HYPEEGAMY 



A, B, and C lepiesent maiiiageable men of thiee hypeigamous divisions 
of a caste group , a, h, and c lepiesent maiiiageable girls of the coiiespond- 
ing divisions The lines show possible maiiiage connexions Thus A could 
mairy a, h, oi c, B could many h oi c but not a , G could many o only 
Similaily c could many A, B, oi C , 6 could marry A oi B but not C , a must 
mairy A only 

The tiansition fiom hypergamy to endogamy would be simple Suppose 
for some leason ‘ A ’ declined in piospeiity or social status below the level of B 
oi C , B and C would be naturally leluctant to give then giils in marnage 
to A , A would be cut off fiom mairiage with the othei gioups and would 
%^so facto become endogamous 

(4) Endogamy — Endogamy then is peihaps a coiollary to Hypeigamy 
When once the fashion of Hypeigamy had been set, a giil who mated with a 
man of another caste would lun a risk of losing hei social status, for social 
status is a slippeiy thing when theie is little to choose between the status of 
two communities The slightei the distinction, the stionger the piejudice 
Whether this is a true account of endogamy or not, the custom is by no means 
unfamiliai outside India Abraham made his servant sweai, Thou shalt not 
take a wife foi my son of the daughters of the Canaamtes among whom I dwell, 
but thou shalt go into my countiy and to my kindred and take a wife foi my 
son Isaac” And Isaac in turn charged Jacob “ Thou shalt not take a wife 
of the daughters of Canaan,” audit was ‘a giief of mind’ to Isaac and 
Rebecca that Esau bioke the law of endogamy by marrying two Hittite 
brides 

(5) Exogamy — Exogamy is freq[uently associated with totem%sm, the 
custom by which a division of a tribe oi caste bears the name of an animal, 
a plant, or some material object, natural oi artificial, which the members of 
that group are prohibited from killing, eating, cutting, burning, carrying. 
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using etc ” By some wuters exogamy is held to be the outward and visible sign 
of totemism It is not my place to ciiticme this theory, but I would suggest 
that a group which practices exogamy would enjoy a decided advantage in the 
“ struggle foi existence ” over a group which does not, lor (1) the exogamous 
community would have a Uttei choice of girls and l2) would avoid in-bieeding, 
which, by a law of natuie, weakens the stock 

(6) B^aJimznical GuUme—1 have no space in the limits of this papei to 
do justice to the immense impoitance of Brahminical cultuie to the civilization 
of South India Suffice it to say that the Biahmms have been the tinstees 
and rcpositoiies of civilization since the bieak up of Buddhism It was the 
Biahmms who pievented South India relapsing into savagely 

The Biahmiiiism we have to deal- with is otot the leligion of the Vedas, 
it IS a Biahmimsm modified by the fieiy oideal of Buddhist supremacy 
Biahminism m South India stands for civilization, and Biahmms have guided 
human histoiy and human thought foi centuiies The conciete expression of 
this culture is found in — 

(1) The worship of Siva and Vishnu 

(2) Abstinence from animal food 

(3) Prohibition of animal sacrifice 

(4) Infant marriage 

(6) Prohibition of the marriage of widows 

(6) Sraddhas, the annual ceremony in honour of dead ancestors 

(7) Pollutzon — The root idea of pollution seems identical with that of 
“ taboo, namely, that the polluting thing is dangerous to touch or handle 
This belief is common to all races of mankind, in all ages, and is often based 
on sound hygiene In India it is manifested in thousands of difieient customs 
For instance, child-birth and death are polluting, and persons so polluted cannot 
mingle with their fellows till they are ceremonially purified In Malabar the 
taint conveyed by a low caste man is supposed “ to affect che atmosphere and 
cany pollution to persons, houses, and so on within a radius of several yards 
fiom the person who is the centre of infection” Based on this theory there 
IS a recognized scale of distances at which members of each of the polluting 
castes must stand fiom a man of higher caste or his house, the distance 
vncreaszng as we descend the social scale In fact, “ Tzya-pdd ” or Cheruma 

” (i e the distance at which a Tiyan or a Cheruman has to keep) are 
colloquially used as measures of length Lastly pollution can be transmitted 
by food and drink 

(8) Jus Conv^v^^ — It was an abomination for even Joseph, the great 
Dewan of Pharoah, and his brethren to eat with an Egyptian. A century ago 
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in the eyes of Englishmen, a Fienchinan’s greatest sin was his liking for frogs 
The teirible Inuian Mutiny was piecipitated through feai of pollution in 
tasting beef and pork The use of a folk in eating is moie horrible in the 
eyes of a Biahmin, than the use of fingers is in the eyes of a Britisher 
Mankind is peculiarly sensitive to anything strange in food or drink, and it is 
only natural that the jus convmi, or law of intei-dming, should be a prominent 
feature in caste distinctions 

(9) Trade Guilds — A goldsmith’s daughter would look askance at an offer 
of marriage from a washerman, but there is an influence more potent than social 
prejudice which keeps them from intermarrying, namely, the importance of 
transmitting to posterity the technical skill required for a particular industry 
The advantages of hereditary apprenticeship are obvious, and we find that 
under the Boman Empire, and again m mediaeval Europe, the Trade Guilds 
tended to become endogamous 

Occupational, or, as I prefer to call them, FuncHonal^ castes are, so to 
speak, Cl ystallized Trade Guilds, but they cover a far larger variety of occu- 
pations than Trade Guilds ever did Generally they are independent of other 
castes , sometimes the functional caste appears to be a fragment of a larger 
caste, segregated from the parent stock by a change in occupation, e g , the 
“ Katti ” (or iion-smeltmg) Pariahs Sometimes again the functional caste is 
purely parasitical, and works only for one particular caste, e g , the Vellutedan 
who wash only for Nayars and castes superior to the Nayars 

(10) Sectarian — Creed as a bar to intermarriage is not unfamiliar, even 
among Christians It is especially so among Brahmins The Eingayyats are 
the best instance of a caste created by a sectarian revolution 

(11) Linguistic — Linguistic differences are almost without exception a bar 
to intermarriage, and in some cases, e g , the Devangam weavers, a linguistic 
barrier has sprung up, and split into two, an otherwise homogeneous caste 

(12) Territorial — Territorial divisions aie often the result of migration 
or of political changes Change of place leads to change of custom, and in a 
few generations the emigrant community becomes completely differentiated 
from the larger aggregate from which it has broken off, (e g , the Pongala 
and Panta Beddies of Trichinopoly) 

VII -^DYNAMIC VIEW OP CASTE. 

There are two aspects of social as well as of natural phenomena, the 
dynamic and the static 
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The staUc view deals with phenomena as they exist The dynam^c view 
contemplates the forces that brought the phenomena into existence The 
static view is descripUve and class%fiGato') ij , the dynamic view is causaUve and 
ex'plcLnaioy y Neither view can be neglected 

I shall tiy fiist to elucidate what I mean by the dynaTmc view of caste 
The dynamics of caste depend on the mteiaction of the culture imported 
by the Brahmins, and the culture indigenous to the South The former may 
be described as the super-culture, the latter as the sub-culture 

The resultant phenomena I would class under two heads — 

(A) Assimilation 

(B) Survival 

(A) By A^mmlat%on I mean the tendency which makes one community 
imitate the manners and customs of another community with which it comes 
in contact Natu7e, ever "‘careful of the type,” abhors abnormalities, and 
human society is governed by natural laws It is this tendency to confo? 7?i to 
a standard of manners that gives colieience to human society “ When in 
Rome, do as Rome does ” So strong is this tendency, that even the 
Mohammedans of the West Coast have adopted from then Hindu neighbouis 
the mmumakkatayam system of inheiitance through females only, m direct 
violation of the principles of the Koran, and heie, in Bangalore, the 
Mohammedans have grouped themselves into endogamous communities of 
the Hindu type accoidmg to origin or vocatio^i, and Beef Butchers, Mutton 
Butchers, Bakers, Blacksmiths and more than half a dozen other communities 
are prohibited from intermarriage, though theie is no such veto m their C 7 eed 

Assimilation may be conscious or unconscious , in other words, deliberate 
or automatic 

Again, assimilation may involve the modification of the lower culture by 
the higher, or the modification of the higher by the lower , m other words, 
there is a downward filtration of the super-culture and an upward filtration of 
the sub-culture 

Bearing this m mind I would distinguish different modes of assimilation 
I Affectation 

"When a caste seeks to enhance its social dignity by imitating the customs 
of a caste which is recognized by public opinion to be of a higher social status, 
I would call the process Affectation. 
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The Patniilkars, for instance, claim to be Biahmins, and to support the 
claim they not only wear the sacied thread, but then women-folk are 
adopting the Brahmin custom of caiiymg their wateipots on the hip instead 
of on the head 

Again, the Pallis have lecentl^’^ launched a claim to be considered 
Kshatriyas, and one section has gone so far as to prohibit the remarriage of 
widows, quite an innovation 

II Appeopriation 

Again, it sometimes happens that a higher or immigrant caste deliberately 
adopts a practice existing in a lower or indigenous caste with which it comes 
in contact Por instance, the Pattais, East Coast Brahmins, who have settled 
in Malabai, have adopted the Malabar practice of forming sambandam 
alliances with women of inferior castes For this phenomenon I would 
suggest the name Appropriation 

III Adaptation 

Again, a community may sub-consciously or automatically abandon its 
peculiar customs in favour of those of some other community with which it 
comes in contact I have already indicated how the Pachai-Malaiyalis have 
discontinued the use of the forelock and their white dress in favour of the 
kudumi and coloured cloths of then neighbours in the plains, and have per- 
mitted their women-folk to bo tattooed They have, in short, adapted 
themselves to then environment, and such phenomena I would describe as 
Adaptation 

IV Intrusion. 

Again, the higher culture may deliberately invade the sphere of the 
lower culture For example, the Kolli-Malaiyalis, as a rule, do not accept 
the priestly authority of Brahmins or woiship at Brahmin temples But in 
Valappur Kad, in the Namakkal Kollimalais, is the temple of Arappaliswaran 
(a manifestation of Siva), served by Brahmin pu]aris The existence of a 
worship alien to the practice of the caste can only be attributed to the deliberate 
initiative of the Brahmins I would call such phenomena 'intrus'ive 

V Reversion 

Lastly, a caste may strike out a line for itself and m the course of ages 
revert to type The Lmgayyats, for example, were originally a religious sect 
who revolted m the 12th century A D against the authority of the Biahmms 
and rejected all caste distinctions, abandoning the worship of Siva and Vishnu 
for that of the Basavan Bull But Lmgayyats have long since deserted th^ir 
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principles and s^ht np into functional and territorial groups, modelled on the 
very caste system tiiey sought to overthrow Such phenomena are aptly 
described as Beve7Sto?is 

(B) Sutmval — I need not dwell upon the importance of the principle 
of Survival in Anthropology For instance, the yaga-sdla/i and hah-p^taon 
of a Siva temple are survivals of blood sacrifice, though blood sacrifice itself 
has been abolished for over two thousand years 

The prohibition of widow remarriage among Brahmins is a survival of 
the theory that a wife belongs to her husband in the next world as well as 
in this, a theory which used to find expression in sati 

So also the forelock, the white dress, and the taboo against tattooing, 
among the Kolli-Malaiyahs 

Among the loin V^ralu Ka^us (or “Kapus who give the finger”) we catch 
a survival on the hop In this caste it used to be the practice for a mother 
at the ear -boring ceremony of her first-born to have the last two joints of the 
thud and fourth fingers of the right-hand amputated ^ This practice has 
been put a stop to by an unbelieving Sirkai, and in lieu of lopping off the finger 
joints it IS considered enough to cut a leaf or flower or gold wire which has 
been twisted round the fingers for the purpose of the ceremony f 

One of the surest indications of an earlier culture among South Indian 
castes IS the survival of the practice of buffalo sacrifice 

VIII STATIC VIEW OF CASTE 

So much for Dynamics Let us turn to the static or descriptive view 

There are two points for discussion 

(a) What IS a caste ^ 

(b) Can castes be classified ^ 

(a) The first question does not seem to have been honestly faced at any 
census up-to-date The loose popular caste terms were accepted without 
scrutiny and swallowed blindly It was vaguely presumed that these so-called 
castes were divided into sub-castes, but what a sub-caste was nobody knew 
In 1891 the confusion was ludicrous The list of sub-caste names then pub- 
lished covers no less than 110 closely printed pages, and the number of names 

* Dr Thurstan Ethnographic Notes, p S90 

t H, y, Nanjundayya, Ethnographic Survey, Mysore XV, page 9, 
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IS something between 25,000 and 30,000 The subdivisions enteiedfor a single 
main caste are appalling, for instance, Paiiahs mustei 348 subdivisions, Pallis 
366, Kapus 840, Vellalars 930 But a large number of these subdivisions are 
fictitious, synonymous, redundant , lor instance, some persons entered then 
main caste as Kalian and then sub-caste as Maiavan , others entered their 
mam caste as Maiavan and then sub-caste as Kalian , Ksliatriya and Vaisya 
appear as sub-castes ot Barbers, and the majority of nearly every caste return- 
ed the some name for hoth caste and suh-caste 

In 1903 an official Manual of Ethnology was published, which gives the 
following definition — 

“A caste is a collection of families or groups of families bearing a commoji 
name, which usually denotes, or is associated with, a specific occupation, claim- 
ing common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or divine , piofessing 
to follow the same traditional calling and regarded, hij those who 07 e co7npetent 
to gwe an as forming a single homogeneous community ” 

This definition makes caste depend on mere opinion and the use or abuse 
of a name 

The Manual then proceeds to define Tribes, Sub-tnbes, Septs, Clans, bub- 
castes, and Sections A sub-caste is defined as the smallest endogamous 
division of the caste’' 

Apart from the rather loose and cosmopolitan choice of words, the 
Eoman ‘‘Tribe”, the Scotch “Clan,” the lush “Sept,” the nondescript 
“ Section,” I submit that the phrase “ smallest endogamous division of a caste ” 
is meaningless 

Now a Kolb-Malaiyali girl can no more marry a Pachai-Malaiyali man or 
dress like a Pachai-Malaiyali than she can many or dress like a Brahmin or 
a Pariah Further , li in describing the Malaiyalis, I ignore the distinction 
between these groups, and incorporate in one description the dress of the 
Kolli-Malaiyalis, the caste administration of the Pachai-Malaiyalis and the 
religion of the Peiiya-Malaiyalis, the result would be a sort of Sixlad, a 
monstrosity answering to nothing in the realm of fact 

Similarly, if I embody, say, the marriage customs of Konga Vellalars 
with the funeral customs of Kaiaikattu Vellalars and the caste organization 
of the Tuluva Vellalars, and call the treatise an account of the Vellalai caste, 
the resultant hotchpotch would be entirely valueless 

The answer to the question what is a caste, is, I think, by this time 
obvious Hitherto we have been arguing from the general to the particular 
Bet us reverse the process and work from the particular 
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The word “ species ” m the language of Zoology and Botany connotes 
two ideas 

(1) The individuals constituting a species confo'tm to a type 

(2) They habitually 'interbreed 

These two pimciples suggest at once the endogamous community The 
^us co?inubu is as distinctive of a species as it is of an endogamous group I 
contend that the only hfthle definition of caste is that it is an endogamous 
COMMUNITY, and this I maintain should be the basis ot caste study 

Classification 

Let us now turn to the question ol Classification 

Up to 1891 castes were usually classified pui ely accoidmg to occupation 
The classification adopted in the Census of 1891 may be taken as a type 
Castes weie divided into 68 gioups and 7 classes The following aie the 
classes — 

{a) Agiicultural 

(b) Piofessional 

(c) Commeicial 

{d) Artisans and Village Menials 

(e) Vagi ants, Minoi Aitisans and Performers 

(/) Paces and Nationalities 

{g) Indefinite and Unknown 

This aiiangement is most unsatisfactory Under the head of Profes- 
sional, ” Biahmins as Priests are classed along with actois and prostitutes 

Bankers are classed with the Gypsy Lambadis as “ Commercial 

“ Artisans and Village Menials ” include goldsmiths, fishermen and 
scavengers 

Hunters and fowlers come among Vagrants, Minor Artisans and 
Performers ” 

The last class, “Indefinite, ” is the most absurd of all It is a sort of 
was|p paper basket, and falls into three groups (1) Titular, (2) Territorial, 
Linguistic and Sectarian, (3) Unknown — Comment is needless 

In 1901 a new method was adopted, namely that of social precedence, 
“as gauged by their adherence to the Brahmimcal systems of worship and 
the estimation in which they appear to be held by such Hindu public opinion 
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as can be said to exist on the subject ’’ The lesnlts aie mteiestmg, but the 
system cannot be caUed. satisfactoiy oi convenient, (1) paitly because ‘‘Hindu 
public opinion ” is at variance with itself on the subject, qtiot liom%nes,tot 
sentenUcB, (2) paitly because the importance of occupation is entiiely ignoied, 
and (3) partly because the so-cailed mam castes comprise within themselves 
communities of very different social status 

The radical eiior of the attempts hitherto made to classify castes is that 
castes have been treated as simple and uniform in origin, and classification 
has been based on one single principle, whereas m fact caste is the complex 
resultant of many different forces My contention is that no system is 
workable which does not take into consideration this complex constitution 
and give due weight to the element which forms the distinctive feature of 
the caste A scientific classification should, I maintain, aim at grouping 
castes according to the principles to which they primarily owe their being, 
according to what I would call their Puimaey Formative Prinoipee 

I would divide South Indians into two classes, namely Brahmins and 
Non-Brahmins, corresponding to the two cidtuies of which caste is an 
amalgam I would elwmiate altogether the heading Vaisya and Kshatriya, 
and I am not prepared to class outcastes separately from Sudras, as I consider 
the difference between the two to he not one of kind hut one oi degree 

Castes as defined by me, i e , as endogamous communities, arrange 
themselves into groups like the Malaiyalis, united by a tradition of a common 
origin I would treat Malaiyali as a genus and Peiiya-Malaryali, Pachai- 
Malaiyalj, and Kolli-Malaiyali as its species The term Caste Gtoup I would 
reserve for the looser bond of a common name like Vellalai or common 
occupation like “weaver ” Thus Konga Vellalan would be a genus of the 
Caste Group Vellalan, the genus itself being divided into two species 

It may often happen that a Caste Group contains only one genus In 
any case no complete scheme can be drawn up of Caste Groups and Genera 
till the species aie thoroughly understood My scheme is only piovisional 
and suggestive, but I submit that it goes to the very root of caste problems 
Beginning with the endogamous group as a unit, we can work from below 
upwards from the particular to the general, and allocate the caste in its 
proper position by determining its Primary Formative Principle 

Between orders and spec%es in Zoology GomB farmUes and genera These 
terms are more or less conventions to facilitate systematic grouping of facts 
The word '' family would be misleading in dealing with caste, and I would 
substitute the word “ Caste Group 
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Non-Brahmins I wonld gioup into the following eight Orders accoidmg 
to then Piimaiy Foimative Principle — 


A 

Alimental 

Example 

Vellalan 

B 

Functional 

do 

Weaver 

C 

Sectarian 

do 

Lmgayyat 

D 

Military 

do 

Bazu 

B 

National 

do 

Mahratta 

F 

Nomad 

do 

Lambadi 

G 

Parasitic 

do 

Mendicants 

H 

Panchama 

do 

Pariah 

I 

Tribal 

do 

Toda 


These Orders may be added to, but I think after going through the Caste 
Glossary that the scheme is workable and fairly comprehensive 


Some of these Orders must be split up into Sub-Orders, eg — 
Alimental into — 

1 Agricultural 4 Fowlers 

2 Pastoral 5 Fishermen 

3 Hunters 


And Functional into — 

1 Industrial 3 Menial 

2 Artisan 4 Trading 


Brahmins 

I am not prepared to formulate a scheme of classification for Brahmins 
because too little is known about their endogamous groups Three general 
principles suggest themselves — 

(1) Linguistic divisions, such as Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, etc 

(2) Territorial divisions, e g , the Nambudris of Malabar (who difier from 

other Brahmins in 64 irregular customs) or the Oryas of the 
Northern Sirkars 

(3) Sectarian divisions, either 

Sivavites and Vishnavites, or 

Smarthas (followers of Sankaiachaiiya fl A D 788) 

Vaishnavas (followers of Bamanujachariar fi A D 1017) 

Madhvas (followers of Madhvachariya fl A D 1119) 

The simplest plan I think would be to divide Brahmins into Linguistic 
Sub-Classes, and each Sub-Class into Sectarian Orders The Bub-Orders and 
Caste Groups can be arranged on sectarian, territorial and functional bases, 
but this IS a matter for future research 
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IX~HOW TO DESCEIBE A CASTE 

I think we are now equipped for field work The question remains how 
to describe a caste 

(1) Marh down your endogamous group, m other words, deteimine the 
limits of its JUS con7i'>ih^% The failure to do this at the outset has vitiated a 
vast amount of the work already done, because it is impossible to ascertain to 
which of seveial endogamous groups the phenomena recorded belong 

(2) Carefully check the limits of your jus connu'b%% by the system of caste 
adrmmstraUon by which it is governed, and, wherever possible, map out the 
jurisdiction of your Nattars and Pattakriis This task has hardly yet been 
seriously attempted and in my opinion it is of vital importance 

(3) Determine the primary formative principle which brought the caste 
into being, and trace out its affinities with other caste groups 

(4) Determine if possible the original home of the caste and find out 
whether it is indigenous or immigrant The data for this are to be found in 
peculiarities of language and dialect and in tribal traditions 

Having thus determined the structure of the caste, you may fill in de- 
tails, and the dynamic genesis of each custom observed, should, as far as possi- 
ble, be determined 

(5) Examine for instance the pollution status — 

(a) in relation to other castes , 

(h) within the caste itself, for instance the pollution observed after 
Death or Birth 

(6) Exogamous groups also deserve attention, and the group names should 
be examined for traces of totemism 

(7) We can now examine the circumstances under which individuals are 
hatched, matched and despatched, the formidable birth, marriage and death 
ceremonies, to which within the limits of this paper I can only allude 

What is wanted is a standard scheme of each process, a sort of chromatic 
scale by which peculiarities can be tested 

Under the head of marriage come — 

{a) contract, and the principles which guide it, especially prohibited 
degrees 

(&) Betrothal, with its bride price and dowry 
5 
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(c) The wedding propei, with its preliminary omens, its precau- 
tions against the evil eye, its propitiation of the spnitnal world, 
both friendly and malevolent, its symbolic devices for seeming 
fertility and constancy, health and wealth, and its binding 
foimalities, such as the tying of the tali, the throwing of iice, 
and a host of other details 


Undei the head of funerals come — 

(a) the rites observed duiing the last moments of life 

(b) the pieparation of the corpse 

(c) the journey to the grave 
{d) the graveside ceremonies 
{e) the return home 


Then follow the rites of mourning, the subsequent visits to the burning 
ground, the laying of the ghost and the apotheosis of the departed, of which 
the anniveisary ceremonies or sraddhas are the expression These items differ 
in almost every caste 

Then follow peculiarities of food, dress and lodging, the foods which are 
taboo, the methods of tying the cloth and the colours permitted, the mode 
of dressing the hair, the prevailing taste in flowers and jewellery, the patterns 
with which men and women are tattooed 


Finally comes leligion, the gods peculiar to the caste, the gods worship- 
ped in common with other castes, the employment or exclusion of Brahmins 
as priests, supeistition, sorcery, omens and magic 

^ f plienomena have been caiefully collated and care- 

fully sifted that the status of a caste can be properly understood, and the 
caste Itself scientifically correlated with other members of the social system 


It 

caste 


X —USE OE CASTE STUDY 

will be asked what on earth is the use of woiiying ourselves about 
i will give two reasons which I think deserve consideration — 


of 


1 Ethnology and its kindred sciences have made great advances 
recent years, in Germany, rn France, and in the United States Even in 
England work is being done But no corner of the world is so full of inteiest 
^d instruction to ethnologists as India, and no other country in the world 

But m no country of the world have the opportunities foi ethnographical 
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lesearch been so shamelessly neglected These fascinating institutions are 
being crushed out of existence by the steam lollei of civilization, and if they 
peiish before they are faithfully recorded, the iiieparable loss to human 
knowledge will be lemembeied by posterity as our national disgrace 

2 A great deal has been said of late, in the sacred name of decentrahza- 
tion about Village Courts and Village Panchayats 

Village Courts are 7iot a thriving institution, and the reason is that only 
rarely is the Village Magistrate a head-man of his caste Amid the turbulance 
of the 18th century, the Village Panchayats were the sole repositories of law 
and justice, and then stability was due to the fact that they were really re- 
presentative of the dominant castes The exotic judicial system introduced 
from the West has gone a long way towards breaking the influence of the Caste 
Panchayat and crippling its prestige Yet the system still survives and keeps 
many a dispute out of the Courts Learned men, judicially minded, have been 
tiymg to codify Hindu Law for about 2000 years, and they are no nearer the 
completion of then task The reason is that Under the Hindu system 
of law, clear proof of usage will outweigh the written text of the law . 

“ There is no lex loci, every person being governed by the law of his personal 
status ” Hence the most learned Judge of a High Court is at the mercy of the 
Caste Panchayat or the Pattakkar when a question of caste usage arises 

If “ Decentralization ” is to be anything but a farce, it is essential that the 
Village Panchayat be composed ot the leading men of the leading castes 
The 96-] per cent of the population which they represent cannot be ignored 
And if, within the limits of each caste, the Nattars and Pattakkars were re- 
invested with authority and responsibility, and if, subject to good behaviour 
and a final appeal to the Courts, their jurisdiction were legalized, much of the 
labour and cost of administration would be lightened The machinery is ready 

to hand The only obstacle to its employment is the profound ignorance 
among both Britishers and educated Indians of the elementary principles 
of a caste organization It is high time this ignorance were dispelled The 
ballot box will never prove an effective substitute for the wonderful existing 
system of self-government, understanded of the people and indigenous to 
the soil 
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PUBLIC FESTIVALS. 

By isr T Naeasimha Aiyasgab 

The Yijaya-dasami Festival. 

This IS a feafeij observed on the tenth lunai day of the bright half of the month of As vayuja 
Tins )eai, it falls on the 24th of October It is the closing day of the so called Dasaia Festival, 
which lasts for ten da>s The woid Dasma seems to be a corruption of the Sanskrit Das' a 'yab%, 
meaning ‘ ten nights ’ ^ V%jaya das*auii^ is generally regarded as a separate feast, the previous 

nine davt. being known by the name Navardht During these nine days, the whole of the 
Ra,nU>ana is r-ad in most of the Biahmin f tmilies, and the installation of Rl-ma is commemorated 
on a gi and scale on the \ i]aya das' ami da> The Goddess of Learning (Sarasvati) is woishipped 
duting the Nava 'tdUi m sAl parts of South India In Bengal and other paits of Noith India, 
Diugd pdja is celebrated about this time 

The Yijaya das' ami d<^v is generally regarded as an auspicious day for all undeitakings 
Arjana, and his biothers, the famous heroes of the Mah4 Bh^iata War, are said to have taken back, 
on this day, their weapons that had been concealed in the SaTin tree {Fio&opis sp‘ic%ge7a) during their 
life in disguise {aj nata-vasa) R^ma is also said to have worshipped this tree, as it proved a symbol 
of good news to him in his expedition against R^vana 

Images of deities are taken in procession to the northern direction of the city, about the evening 
of this day , and the 8amf tiee is worshipped there Leaves of this tree are then distributed among 
the devotees This ceiemonial procession is called the Jaitra^ydtra (march for conquest) 

Narakachaturdasi, Dipavali and Balipadyami. 

(i) Nabakachaturbasi — 

This festival takes place on the nights of the 13th or the 14th lunar day of the dark half of the 
month of As'vayuja, the condition being that, at the time of the moonrise, it should be 
Chaturdas'l {14th lunar day) It falls this year on the 10th of November The feast is obser\ed by 
taking an oil-bath at the time of moonrise, befoie day-break The day is univerbally known as 
Narakachatu? das't According to popular tradition, it is the day on which the demon-king NarakJb- 
sura, who was ruling over the kingdom of PrdgjyoUsha (Western Assam), was slain by S ri Krishna 
Tne legend is found in the Puranas, though there is no reference to the particular day either in the 
Vishnu-Pur^na or the Bh^gavata Purd.na The Dharmas'astras, however, state that oil hath at the 
time specified above is compulsory on all who are afraid of Naraka (or Hell) 

(ii) Bipavali 

The same night is also called DtpdvaU^ which means a ‘ Boto of L%ghts ’ All bouses and 
temples are cleaned, white-washed and illuminated on a grand scale during tJais festival The 
illumination is celebrated with much grandeur in Bombay, Bengal, and other parts of North India 
Properly speaking, * DvpdvaVi ’ lasts for three days, commencing from the ISfch or 14tli lunar day of 
the dark half of As'vayuja On these three days, Yishnu is said to have measured the th^ee worlds 
by his three steps The Pauranic legend states that the Emperor Bali, grandson of the well-known 
Prahl^da, was the ruler of the whole earth, and had even conquered India At the request of Indra, 
Vishnu assumed the form of a yonng boy, (V4mana) and begged of Bali as much land as he could 
measure by his three steps As soon as the request was granted, Vishnu assumed a mighty form , 
and covered the earth by his first step, the heavens by the second, and there being no room for the 
third -step planted his foot on Bali’s head and sent him down to the Pdtdlaldka (nether world) 
Ball, then, requested Vishnu for a boon, which was immediately granted It was to the efieot that 
these three days should be universally commemorated as * days of illumination’, and that Bali should 
be regarded as Indra (the Lord of Svarga-loka), and as ruler of the earth also during these days 

(ill) Balipadyami — 

This IS a continuation of the Dipavali festival, and is observed on the first day of the bright 
half of the month of Karttika It falls, this year, on the 18th of November In some parts of the 
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country, the religious ceremome'^ prescribed in tbe Sastras are strictly performed on tbis day A 
figure of Bali is drawn on the floor inside the house, with five different kinds of coloured chalk- 
powder , and offerings are made to this figure by repeating a Sanskrit verse 

As the verse indicates, Bali is regarded as having attained fiioJcsha by the giace of Vishnu , and 
people make offerings to Bali with a reguesu that be might help them in attaining the Abode of 
Vishnu The day is also called Kauniudi, because of such offerings made by the people on JEarth to 
please Bali It is believed that the state of a person’s mind on this day will last for the whole year, 
and hence all are expected to he as lively as possible on this day The Gujaratis leckon their 
year from about this period, and open fresh accounts on the Dip^vali day 

Kanazan ” and Bhakrid ” feasts 
By Khan Bahadur M Abdul Eahman 

Eamzan feast — 

According to all religious of the world fasting at stated intervals is considered an act of devotion 
It tends to develop in us submissiveness while highly promoting our spiritual faculty A man who 
has expel lenced the pangs of hunger can better understand the plight of the needy and the hungry 
ones among the poor and thus be inclined to help them the more readily more than anything it adds 
to the power of endurance and leads to the cultivation of self control admittedly the best ot virtues 
m any humane being 

The ninth month of the Mohammedan lunar year, Ramzan has been set apart by the prophet for 
all his followers during which they aie required to observe a rigid fast This arrangement has the 
sanction of \imighty God as will be seen from. th<^ following ext-act on the subject (chapter 11, 
verses 179 to 283, Holy Kor^n) “Oh true believers, a fast is ordained you as it was ordained unto 
those before you, that you may fear God A certain number of days shall ye fast , but he among 
you who shall be sick or on a journej shall fast an equal number of other days And those who 
can keep it, and do not, musi^ redeem their neglect by maintaining of a poor man But if ye fast it 
will be batter if ye knew it The month ot Ramzan shall ye fast, m which the Koran was sent down 
from Heaven, a direction unto men and declaration ot directions and the distinctions between good 
and evil Ye eat and drink until ye can plainly distinguish a white thread from a black thread by 
the day break then keep the fast until night Be constantly present in the places of worship , 
these are the prescribed laws of God ” 

The fasting above ordained is rigidly observed by Mohammedans of both sexes and indeed hy 
children also The month is considered a very ho^y month, and Mohammedans offer prayers 
and distribute alms liberally during the period The feast of Ramzan is called m Arabic, “ Id-al- 
fethe ” (the feast of breaking the fast) and it takes place on the 1st day of the tenth lunar month 
called “ Shawal ” immediately succeeding the fast of Ramzan 

Bhakrid — 

This feast is called in Arabic The Idal-Korhan, i e the feast of sacrifice It begins on the 
10th of Zilhajja, the twelfth of the lunar months, when the pilgrims going to Mecca have to sacrifice 
a definite number of sheep on the occasion The feast is kept up for three days, the first of them 
being tbe most solemn day of the pilg) image Bhakrid therefoie marks the most auspicious day of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca to which every Mohammedan who has health and means is ordained once 
at least in his life to go 

The origin of the feast is briefly this — 

When the prophet Abraham, his wife and son Ismail migrated into that part of Arabia, now 
called The Hijaz, he built a tabernacle for the worship of the one true God, which the migratory 
tribes of Arabia held m great veneiation They worshipped God according to their own light hy 
going round the shrine The ceremonial now observed by the Mohammedans who visit Mecca is a 
revivaJ of that adopted in that primitive period under the direction of Abraham the first who 
preached to the world the unity of the Godhead Animals such as kine, sheep and camels are sacrificed 
during the Baknd m commemoration of Abraham’s act of faith who under God’s command proceed- 
ed to sacrifice bis own son when the angel Gabriel appeared unto him and had a lamb substituted 
for the intended victim The pilgrimage is ordained inverses 192 to 199 of the 11th chapter of the Kor4n. 
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NOTES. 

Andhra and Roman Coins at Chitaldrug, 

There is an old tradition that an ancient city called Chandiavalli was situated immediatsly to 
the north v^est of Ghitaldrug Curiously shaped earthenware vessels and lead coins have fre'i[uently 
been found on the site, after hea\y rains In October la'^t I inspected the site and carried on some 
preliminary excavations duiing which rmmeious articles of aichseological inteiest, such as 
ornamented and glazed pieces of pottery, perforated and elegantly shaped stone beads, hand-made 
roofing tiles with groo\cs and iidges like the modern Mangaloie tiles, neolithic celts, lead and silver 
corns, were unearthed There was al-^o dug up a circular clav seal, about 3^ inches in diameter 

The coins discovered are seven m number six lead and one silver Of the foimei, four are 
large, ranging in size between a quarter anna and a half an la piece, and two small, of about the size 
of one pie One of the small coins appears to be made not of pure lead like the others but probably of 
an alloy known as potm The silvei com is a Roman dencu ais of the time of the Empoior A-Ugustus 
Of the large lead coins, one is a com of the Maharathi , tvvo, of King Mudaiianda , and one, of King 
Chufeukadananda They bear the symbols of a humped oull, a chaitya, a tree within a railing, a 
Nandijoada, etc , and oontain inscriptions in the Biahmi characters and the Prakrit language They 
may be briefly desciibed as follows — 


Obverse 

1 A humped bull standing to left with a 
crescent over the hump Round the bull, 
beginning over it^ head, the legend Mahm athisa 
Jadakayta Kalayasa 

2 A ohaitja Round ic is the legend Ra/Id 
Mudanamdasa 

3 The same But the legend reads Band 
Mutayiayndasa, with la for da 

4 A chaitya Round it, the legend Band 
Clmtukadanamdasa 


Reverse 

A tree within railing to left, and a chaitya to 
light surmounted by a crescent 


A tree within railing in the centre, flanked by 
two symbols to right and left 

A tree vithm r'^ihng to left, and the symbol 
called Nandipada to right 

A tree within railing m the centre, with no 
tiace of any symbols on the sides 


The two small coins mentioned above have neither legends nor symbols visible on them The 
Roman dena?ms, which was found with these, may he desciibed rhus — 


Obverse 

Laureate head of Augusta^ to right, around 
which IS the legend Ccesar Angiosius Div% F 
Pater Patriae 


Reverse 

Two draped figures standing, each holding a 
spear, witn two buckler^ grounded between 
them Above, the pontifical instruments, viz , 
a htiuis or divining lod, and a simpuluni or 
small vessel for pouring libations of wine to the 
gods Around, beginning from the bottom, 
the legend G L Cc&say es Augusti F Cos Disig 

The circular clay seal referred to above has a hole at the top and just below it some symbols 
which look like four Brahmi characters There is an elephant standing to the left, m fiont of which a 
soldier IS seen standing, holding some weapon m his hand On the back of the seal there is an orna- 
mental ring with some indistinct symbol in the centre 

AndW^Pml^^ certain chiefs who were apparently high officers of state in the 

f T connected by family ties with the Andhra sovereigns In 

the Nanaghat inscription i of the 2nd century B G , Queen Nayamka, tne wife of King Satakarm, is 

tbremn Tiz V ^ Maharathi, to whom an epithet, identical with the one occurring m 

Tjf? I i-V f Tv Maharathi of our com, who may perhaps be 

stLoMaTt mscnption, was probably a Viceroy of the A Jhras 

dialvTrL of h,s coins had been fonnd at tho same place before I 

gold found T won^r ^ Engineer, while prospecting for 

coUe’jl Her 1 distributed them to various Ln- 

coUectors He is also said to have presented two coins to the Bangalore Museum Three of the 

^ Archseologioai Survey of Western India, V p 60 
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foimer, •wlaicli belong to the Maliaiatlii, lia\e "been df'-ciilcdb^ Di Hultz'icli ^ who, however, starts 
at a different point and leads the legend thus — SadaTmia Kalaldya Maharathisa One of the coins 
m the Bangalore Museum also belongs to the Maharathi Professoi Eapson kindly writes to me 
that Dr Hnltzsch’s reading of the MaLarathi’s coins may have to be revised in the light of my new 
specimens 


Nothing IS known of King Mudananda from other sources Professoi Rapson thinks ^ that 
Mndananda probably stands for Mnndananda, a title which means ‘ the joy of the Mundas ’ The 
Mnndas are frequently mentioned in Sanskiit literature and the expressions Munda-rashtra and 
Mundai-nadu occur m several old inscriptions With regard to King Chiitukadananda, it may be 
mentioned that the Banava&i^^ and the Malavalli^ inscriptions mention an Andhra king, 
Ohutukulananda Satakarni It will he seen that the names aie idcntica'' except for the substitution 
of hula for huda in Lhe inscriptions The letters 1 and d interchange frequently e g Mulananda is 
used for Mudananda in one of the coins described above, both the foims Mainala and Mamada 
occur in an inscription at Karle ® Ohubukadananda is supposed to mean ‘ the joy of the city (kada 
1 e kataka) of the Ohutus’ Dr Fleet thinks that the form occurring in the inscriptions, which 
means ‘ the joy of the family of the Ohutus, ’ is the correct form In that case we have to suppose 
that ha is a mistake of the engraver for hu As the com is oldei than the inscriptions from the 
epigraphical point of view it is not at all likely that the two kings are identical The period of the 
inscriptions being about 200 AD , we may suppose that the Chuiukadananda of our coin was a 
remote ancestoi of the Ohufcnkulanauda of the inscriptions That the coin is at least as old as the early 
part of the first centmy A D , deiives support from the fact that the silver com of Augustus (63 B C — 
14 A D ) was found together with the lead coins Professor Rapson writes — “I may say, by the 
way, that if your Roman coins were actually found with these (the lead coins) it will settle a point 
which I leave doubtful as to their date” Mudananda and Chutukadananda are supposed to have 
been feudatories of the Andhras in the earl\ period of the dynastj and to have, at a later period, 
gamed the sovereign power on the western and southern provinces of the Empire 

As one of the two coins said to have been presented to the Bangalore Museum by Mr Mervyn 
Smith was found on examination to be a coin of Mudananda, it must be said in justice to Mr. 
Smith that he had preceded me in the discoveiy of Mudananda’s com at Ghitaldrug, though no body 
knew anything about it This is, however, tne first rime that a com of Chutukadananda has been 
found at Ghitaldrug The region of the oceunenee of the coins of Mudananda and Chutukadananda 
has till now been supposed to be limited to Kanvai Now, howe%er, it has to be extended further 
south at least as far as Ghitaldrug 

The coins discovered at Cbitaldrng thus take us back to a period nearly 2000 years old, and afiord 
us abundant evidence of the antiquity of the city of Chandiavalli 

R NARASIMHACHAR, 

Supet ^ntendent, Mysore Ai chcsological Depa7tme?it 

Self-Mutilation. 

The votaries of Maiiamman, like the Priests of Baal on Gaimel, torture themselves in honour of 
their deity The lollowmg practices weie noted among the Arasa-Pallis ofReddijui near Salem 

Men and boys ha\ e a numbei of skewers, sharpened to a very fine point, thrust thi ough their skin, 
some four inches below each arm-pii The skewers are about 18 inches long, and most of those in 

2 Epigraphia Indica, YII , 51 
s Catalogue of Indian Coius, p LXXXYI 
^ Indian Antiquary, XIY, 331 
® Epigraphia Oarnatica, YII, Shikarpur, 263 
® Epigraphia Indica, YII, 64 
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use were tte ribs of defunct umbrellas Some devotees are content with one sbewei under eacti arm, 
one man bad fourteen When more than one are inseited the punctures are very clo^^e together 
The points proorude about | inch Wnen all are thrust in, the devotee claps his elbow to bis 
side and holds the blunt ends of the skevers lightly between his fingers, which he clasps The 
operation must be painful, as several of the adults wince, and little lads of 4 or 5 jears cried bitterly 
when they were trussed Other of the male devotees stitch a thread through parts of the body, the 
favouiite place being just above the hip In one place Vt'eie two men yoked b> stout cords to a 

model wooden car, about five feet high, drawn on clumsy solid wheels The ends of the ooids weie 

fastened to iron hooks, two or which were driven into the muscles of each man’s back, four inches 
below each scapula and four inches apart A friend stood between the traces and gave a helping tug 
to the car when it had to he moved 

One man, who was evidently regarded as the most devout of all, balanced on his head a chatty 
of blazing fire The bottc m of the chatty was filled wuth a lajcr of earth, above that was husk, and 
above the husk chips of dried tamarind wood In each hand he held a bunch of Margosa leaves 
This parson kept continually on the move, now running forward, now backward and now dancing At 
intervals this devotee knelt down, and a friend stoked the fire with fresh fuel and castor oil 

Members of the crowd continually prostrated before him, as he was believed to be possessed bj the 

goddess, or m the Tamil idiom “the goddess was upon him ” 

Pemale devotees were treated differently Their tongues were pierced with silver needles about 
five inches long, the olunt ends of which were neatly fashioned a>, spear blades or tridents The 
puncture was made on the right side of the tongue, about an inch and a half from ihe tip The 
women seemed to find the operation painful, and clasped a corner of their cloth to then face to 
conceal any expression of pain 

When all were ready, the devotees moved in gay procession through the principal street of the 
village, thrice circumambulated the temple, and then withdrew the insfciuments of torture No.ie 
of the operations above described produced any fiow of blood Devotees have to fast 24 hours 
beforehand Most of the men are stripped bare to the waist, then bodies are coveted with sandal 
paste, and their heads and necks are loaded with garlands of fiowers 

D J BIOHARDS 


Urimai Pen. 

Why is it that in a very large number of South Indian castes a man is expected to marry 
the daughter of either hrs sister, his maternal uncle, or his paternal aunt ? Perhaps the following is 
a possible explanation — 

There is abundant evidence that inheritance through females was at one time general through- 
out SouTih India It would seem that a “matriarchal ” system of inheritance was a featuie of the 
indigenous sub-culture of the South on which the Brahminical super-culture was impo-ed The 
latter of course lays vital emphasis on inheritance through males 

Assuming that inheritance through females preceded inheritance through males in South India, 
it is probable that the transition from one to the other was gradual, not sudden 

Now under a sjstem of inheritance through females a man has no interest whatever in finding 
out who his father is When however the idea of paternity begins to take shape perhaps under the 
infinence of a superior culture, a father begins to take a paternal interest in his chdd He naturally 
wishes to provide for the child’s future, but under a “ matiiarchal ’’ s^stem this is impossible 

Now under Mutterrecht I inherit my mother’s propeity, but I caunot tiansrait the inbeiitanoe 
to my children, for nay sister and her children are my heirs If therefore I wish to transmit the 
property I enjoy to my childien, I must naarri my sistei’s daughter * 

* ^ Nanjundiab’s Ethnographic Survey, Mysoie, YII p 7 “ Jtisa In ding custom 

among the Keraohers that the first two daughters of a woman must > e given to her brothei to be 
married either by himself or to bis sous ” 
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Similarly my father is heir to his mother, but he cannot transmit the wealth he enjoys m his 
own ri^jht to me, for his sister and hib sister’s children aie his heirs If therefore he wishes 
to piovide for me out of the ancestral property, he must marry me to his sister’s daughter So also 
my mother’s bi other cannot transmit his propel uy to his son, for my mother and her children are 
his heirs His only way out of the difficulty is to many his son to my sister 

Under the matriaichal system, in its most archaic form, the actual management of property 
vests m females {'V'lde J D Mayne, Hindu Law and Custom, 1901, p 68S ) But in course of time 
the eldest male member of the family came to he recognized as manager As manager of a family, 
by this time patiiarohal in all its ideas except those of inheritance, my mother’s brother would find 
that a mairiage between me (his heir), and his daughter (his wife’s heir), would oe the most conveni- 
ent method of keeping the family property intact and providing for us both 

Thus it would appear that the custom which gives a man the first refusal of his sister’s, 
his maternal uncle’s oi his paternal aunt’s daughter is a sort of compromise between matriarchal 
succession and Brahminical law 

If the uncle’s daughter is much older than the nephew, the mariiage is contracted all the same, 
but the bridegroom’s fathei, or othei near relative, lives with the bride, raises up progeny, and main- 
tains the rights of succession to the family property undisturbed 

F J RICHARDS 


DIAGEAM TO ILLUSTBATB SUCCESSION UNDBE MUTTEEECHT 

Father’s Mothei Mother’s Mother 


Hu&band-Fathei ’s Sister 
Daughter 


N B 


Father-Mother Mothei’s Brothei-Wife 

I I 

Ego Sister Son Daughter 

Daughter 

— Individuals underlined cannot transmit 


REVIEW. 

The Encyclopedia of Ebligion and Ethics 

(Von 1 A — Aet , T & T Ceaek, 28/- net ) 

Books on comparative religion are not uncommon, and frequently in such the ethical systems of 
vaiious world -1 eligions have been correlated and compared But a dictionary dealing with all known 
religious beliefs and customs, ethical ideas and practices, also with the character and lives of persons 
celebrated for their religious influences, and with places notably connected with religion, is new 
This is the first volume of a work of the most-thorough going, detailed type possible It is a hand- 
some and portly, though light, volume, 11^ x 8ins , containing over 900 double columned pages It is 
somewhat staggering to hear that the work is to be completed in ten such volumes But a careful 
though restiicted examination of this book leads to the belief that all who are interested m the sub- 
jects dealt with should ceitainly buy it, and that those who use it will not be content without the 
remaining volumes, and neither the quantity of matter supplied nor the price charged will be found 
a whit too much 

On the scope of the Eneyclopsedia I cannot do better than note the words of the preface “ The 
words ‘ Religion ' and ‘Ethics’ are bobh used in then most comprehensive meaning The Encyclo- 
paedia will contain articles on all the religions of the world and on all the great systems of ethics 
It will aim, further, at containing aiticles on every religious belief or custom, and on every ethical 
movement, every philosophical idea, every moral piactice Such persons and places as are famous m 
the history of religion and morals will be included The Encyclopaedia will thus embrace the whole 
6 
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range of Theology and Philosophy, together with the relevant portions of Anthropology, Mythology, 
Folklore, Biology, Psychology, Boonomios and Sociology It is a wide field, but its limits are cleaily 
defined ” 

I have noted m the course of lunning over the volume to "what extent it deals with the subjects 
most closely connected with the Mythic Society, Indian religions and ethics, and its fulness and 
thoroughness are surprising Several notable writeis, both Indians and Europeans of long Indian 
experience, contiibute more or less Before the woid “ Amritsar” is reached there are not less than 
20 articles directly on Indian topics A valuable feature of the work is that subjects such as 
Architecture and The Ages of the World are dealt with by various writers who treat of the countries 
with which they are respectively familiar The former topic gives matter extending to 100 pages, 
and IS dealt with m not less than 24 paifcs The second subject runs to 26 pages and is dealt with in 
12 parts by almost as many authors The result is not scrappiness, but a thoroughness that only 
the close student, and the man who wishes to tiack down his authorities, will fully appreciate The 
production of the Dictionary is a bold undertaking, and it is to be hoped that Indian students will 
make full use of the treasures placed at their disposal 

P GOODWILL 

THE MYTHIC SOCIETY. 

EULES 

1 The Society shall be called the Mythic Society 

2 The Society was formed with the object of encouraging the study of 
the Sciences of Ethnology, History and Eeligions, and stimulating research 
in these and allied subjects 

3 Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the Committee 

4 The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of the 
President, Vice-President, Honorary Treasurer, General Secretary with three 
branch Secretaries, and three other members, retiring annually, but eligible 
for re-election 

Any four of the above members to form a quorum 

5 The subscription to be five rupees per annum to members resident 
m Bangalore, and two rupees per annum to members residing m the Districts 
payable on election, and annually before June 1st 

6 The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
m a Quarterly Journal which will be sent/ree to all members, and on sale at 
8 annas per copy to non-members 

7 There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered , due notice being given by the General Secretary 

8 Excursions to places of Historical interest, will be arranged and 
intimated to members 

9 Members may obtain, on application to the General Secretary, invi- 
tation cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures 

10 The Annual General Meetings will be held m March 

II Framing and alteration of Buies rests entirely with the Committee 

E V^^ETHEBEED, General Sec7 etar'^, 

Bangalobb 
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INDIA AT THE DAWN OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA. 

A yead hefoye the Myth%c Society 

BY S Kbishnasawmi Aiyangab, M a &g. 

India the wondeiland oi the East, as it is 6ven now called, was made 
known to the West, when the world-conqneroi Alexander the G-reat forced 
open her gates on the north-west Oiir knowledge of India all of at a definite 
character may be said to extend no farther than this period as according to 
the most recent authority, his connexion with India was not much more than 
a great raid It is perhaps matter of common knowledge that he had to give 
up his idea of carrying his conquests right up to the eastern limits of the 
land, (according to his own notion of the configuration of the earth,) owing to 
a mutiny among his soldiers headed by his cavalry commander Koinos Be- 
fore leaving India, however, he divided his conquests on this side of the Indian 
Caucasus, into three viceroyalties as follows — 

I Paropamsadae, the country west of the Indus, with Oxyartes, the 
father of Boxana, for its viceroy 

II The Punjab including in it the kingdom of Taxila, and that of Porus, 
that of the Sophytes together with the territories of the Oxydrachoi and the 
Malloi, under the viceroy Philip, son ot Machetas , leaving the civil administra- 
tion in the hands of the native princes 

TIT Sindh including the kingdom of Mousikanos, Oxykanos, Sambus 
and Maeris of Patalene, under Peithon the son of Agenor, for its viceroy. 

Philip was murdered in a mutiny, before the death of Alexander, and his 
place was taken by Biidamos who remained in India till called away in 317 
B,C. to help Eumenes against Antigonus of Asia, the most powerful among 
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the Diadochi When the Macedonian Empiie was partitioned a second time 
in 321 B C (consequent on the death of Peidiccas, the Regent ot the first 
paitition,) the Indian Province, east of the Indus, was left out of account, as 
Peithon had to withdraw to the western bank of the great river About 305 
B C Seleucus Nikator made an attempt to revive the Empire of Alexander in 
this region, but had to relinquish his hold upon the whole of Afghanistan and 
enter into a humiliating treaty with Chandragupta, the Maurya Emperor of 
India This personage is believed to have been in the camp of Alexander in the 
Punjab, and, thrown upon his own resouices as the great Macedonian turned 
away from the banks ot the Ravi, he took advantage of the confusion result- 
ing from the departure of Alexander to overthrow the ruling Nanda in 
Magadha, and set up as the first Emperor of India known to history In the 
course of fifteen years he was able to make himself so strong as to fight 
Seleucus not only on equal terms, but also to extort from him such a valuable 
cession of territory as Afghanistan up to the Hindu-Kush Eoi three genera- 
tions this dynasty held its power undimmished His grandson Asoka, the 
great Buddhist Emperor of India, was able to hold his own with the succes- 
sors of Seleucus, and maintained with them the diplomatic relations thus 
begun by his grandfather It seems to be well attested that both Seleucus 
Hikator and Ptolemy Philadelphus had sent ambassadors to the courts of 
Chandragupta and Bindusaia, although scholars are not wanting yet who 
consider the particular edict of Asoka a mere boast With the death of Asoka 
about 280 B C the Mauryan Empire loses its hold upon the more powerful 
and distant of its vassals, and the days of the dynasty are numbered 

Erom this event to the year 319 A D , the date of the rise to power of 
the Imperial Guptas, the history of India is yet, quite uncertain although 
we are able to gam a few glimpses as to the general features of the history 
of that period The Asiatic Empire of the Seleucidae was attacked simul- 
taneously by the Romans and the Gauls from the west and north-west, and 
the Parthians from the east About the beginning of the second century 
B C„ Parthia declared herself independent under Aisakes, and Baktiia under 
Eukratides This was but the reflex action of the movements of the nomad 
tribes in the far-ofl plains of Mongolia The great tribe of the Hiung-nu fell, 
with all the fervour of neighbourly love, upon the Yu-etchi, and dislodged 
them from their then habitat m the plains of Eungaria These in their turn 
fell upon the Wu-sung, killed the Wu-sung chieftain in battle, and marched 
further upon the region then in the occupation of the Se, Bok or Sakas 
These last had to make room for them along the right bank of the Oxus 
and pccupy the country protected by the Indian Caucasus, The Yu-etchi 
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weie themselves defeated by the son of the late Wu-sung chieftain. When 
his fathei fell in battle he found a secuie asylum with the Hiung-nu, who now 
helped him to legain Ins lost patiimony It was m the couise of these move- 
ments that the Sakas and possibly some of the Hiung-nu moved down the 
Kabul valley into India, and occupied the countiy on the Light bank of the 
Indus, light down even to Gujaiat It is peihaps one of then out-settlements 
on the Jumna that the coins and othei antiquities of Muttia would seem to 
wan ant 

While all this was taking place acioss the boiders of India, in India itself 
theie was going foiwaid a i evolution of no less consequence The Mauiyan 
Empire was overt hi own by Pushyamitia Rung a, the Maui y a geneial, m spite 
of the loyalist mmistei, a hiothei-in-law of YegfiasT na Satakaini of the Dekhan 
The usurper’s stiength was tiled by a tuple wai — 1 «against Menandei, lulei 
of Kabul , 2 against Kaiavela, the Kalmga lulei of Giissa , 3 against the 
loyalist YegFiasena and in behalf of a countei -claimant to the thione of the 
kingdom of Vidhaibha Though foi the time successful against all these, the 
empiie had suheied vital mjuiics The Dekhan kingdom oi viceioyalty 
becomes so poweiful that the Andhias establish an impeiial position them- 
selves, and lendei then quota of scivice by holding out against the Saka 
invaders fiom the noith-west and west It must have been in the couise of 
these wars that the occasion should have ansen loi the ioundmg of the eia 
which now goes by the name of Vikiamaditya, and that iindei the name of 
Saka As to both these eias and the cncumstances of then ongm theie is veiy 
consideiable diffeience of opinion among sohoJais In the couise of the 
political shif tings desciibed above, a clan of the Yu-etclii by name Kushana was 
able to push its way into India and establish a kingdom m the Punjab including 
Kasmir. The gieatest lulei among them whose empiie came into touch with 
the Chinese Empiie on the one side and the Paithian on the othei, is 
Kanishka, the Constantine of the Buddhism ot the gieatei vehicle (Mahay an- 
ism) Leained scholais associate him with both the oi as above lefeiied to, 
while theie aie yet othei s who would dissociate him fiom eithei and lefei 
him to a peiiod latei than both None ot them, howevei, take him bejmnd the 
peiiod I have maiked at the beginning At the veiy beginning of the 
Christian era then the Punjab and the fiontiei Piovince including Kasmir 
were under the Kushanas oi then immediate piedecessois oi then successois 
Gujaiat and Malva, including noithein Konkan, weie under the Sakas 

During the period maiked out above, we have been passing from the 
supremacy of Buddhism (if the ej^ptession could be icgaided as appiopnate at 
all), through a leasseition of the Brahman ascendancy, on to a final compro- 
mise, ending on the one side in Mahay amst Buddhism, and on the other m 
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the Hinduism of the Gita Foi as Prof Kein has it on the authority of 
the Tibetan historian Taranath and the Saddharmapundaiika, the founder of 
the Madhyamika school of Buddhism, Nagarjuna, was a disciple of the Brah- 
man Bahulabhadia who was much indebted to Sage Krishna Paraphrased 
this means no less than that these teachers drew a part of then inspiration 
from the Gita This is borne out by the importance that attaches to 
Bhakti (devotion) in Mahayanist Buddhism and later Hinduism 

During all this period of active mutations both in religion and politics, 
South India would appear to have been out of this great vortex This is a 
delusion due more to lack of information than to a lack of history The edicts 
of Asoka mention the Chola, Pandya, Kerala, Satiyaputra, and Ceylon, among 
those with whom he entered into diplomatic relations He thought it worth 
his while to send his son and daughter to Ceylon as missionaries These'' 
facts would put it beyond a doubt that there was some communication bet- 
ween Magadha and Ceylon generally by way of the sea It cannot be that 
the neighbouring coast was not bi ought into touch likewise with the north 
The edicts of Asoka found m the Chitaldroog District make it certain that 
there was some connexion in all likelihood by way of land, and by the east 
coast The Ceylonese tradition, as embodied in the Mahavamsa, is quite in 
support of this conclusion Between the Mahaiashtia and Malva there was 
a great trunk road notwithstanding the great forest region between them 
This road it is that has given us the name Dakshinapatha (Dekhan) This 
road wound its way probably over the hills by way of Burhanpur into western 
Malva. The middle region was the forest , which it continued to be even 
up to the days of Harsha 

During this period, and for a long time after, Hindustan, (the country 
north of the Yindhyas) kept touch with the outer world by way of land main- 
ly ; the south kept herself m contact with the rest of the world chiefly by 
way of the sea It is not always that the Hindus waited for others to come 
to them for goods, is m evidence in a variety of ways There is first the 
statement of Cornelius Nepos who has it that Q Metellus Celer received from 
the King of the Suevi some Indians who had been driven by storm into Ger- 
many in the couise of a voyage of commerce This is quite a precise fact, and 
IS borne out by a number of tales of voyages with the horrors attending 
navigation depicted in the liveliest colours in certain classes of writings both 
in Sanskrit and Tamil Among the places mentioned in the latter classes of 
sources are those m the East Indian Archipelago, such as Java (Savaham), 
Sambhava (Karpurasambhavam), Kataha (Sumatia), and Kalaham (Burma) 
not to mention China It would thus appear that there was some very con- 
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siderable activity m maiitime commerce They used to have light houses to 
wain ships and one such is described at the gieat poit at the mouth of the 
Kaveiy, a big palmyia tiunk caiiying on the top of it a huge oil lamp 

On eithei coast weie towns of gieat commeicial impoitance Begin- 
ning with the coast of the Aiabian Sea and passing ovei the poits bey ond the 
gion of South Indja, the first town of impoitance is what the classical 
geogiapheis call Tyndis (Tondi) wheie Quilandy now stands Opposite to it 
lies what was called Liuke (White Island) now going undei the name Saciifice 
Bock 01 ‘Veiliyan Kalin’ among the people The Ophu of these geogia- 
phers IS located by some at the modem Beypoie South fiom this was the 
gieat malt of Muziiis (Mnyiiikkoda, Kodungalui oi Cianganui) the poit of 
Van]i 01 Kami, the capital of the Cheias, with the iivei -mouth Pseudostomos 
(Alimukham oi false mouth) This is the port to which navigators turned 
then course when, through the enteipiise of Haipalos, the south-west monsoon 
was discovered Passing this port we come next to Bakaie (Vaikkarai) the 
poit of Nyeacnda m the teiiitoiy of the Pandion of Moduia (Niikkunram in 
the kingdom of the Pandyans at Maduia) After this the classical geogra- 
phers mention only Cape Comoiin (Kumaii) Passing Kumaii they lead us 
into the Aigalic (Argali in Tamil, Mahodadi in Banskiii) gulf, and thence 

into the poit of Kolkoi (Koikai) It is here that the Island of Tapiabane 

finds mention, and naturally enough The origin of this name foi Ceylon 
has been the canse of very ingenious speculation It is regarded on the 
one hand as the equivalent of Tamiapaim, (the Tamhapanni of the 
Buddhists ) There is another derivation moie fanciful than this, Tap 
Bavana as a corruption of dipa Bavana The more likely and much less 

ingenious origin would be dip Buan, Buan being one of the kingdoms 

in the Island of Ceylon, about the beginning of the Christian Era, according 
to the Mahavainsa , and that the kingdom to which sailors should inevitably 
go from the Argalic Gulf Proceeding still further through the Gulf these 
sailors came to the eastern emporium of Tondi, the gieat mart for Chinese 
wares and commodities, from the Eastern Archipelago Further north of this 
was Puhar at the mouth of the Kavery , the next port of importance on this 
side was Maisolos as Pliny calls it (Masulipatam) 

To take up the political geography of South India as a whole then, the 
country south of the Krishna was divided among the three crowned kings ” 
and seven chieftains, with an eighth coming somewhat later It is the 
coast region and the more open countiy that belonged to the kings, while the 
middle regions of hills and forests belonged to the chieftains, and perhaps 
even a few tribes (Nagas and otheis) The East Coast from near the mouth of 
the Krishna to the south of Tondi, m the Zamindan of Bamnad, belonged to 
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the Chola, although midway between the kingdom piopei and its noithein 
viceioyalty of Kanchi lay the hill-countiy lound Tiiukoilui, m the possession 
of a class of chieftains named Malayainan, veiy often loyal siippoiteis of then 
siizeiain, occasionally tiiiculent and lebel lions South of the Ghola kingdom 
lay that of the Pandya which extended fiom coast, to coast, and embiaced 
within its boideis the modem districts of Maduia and Tinnevelb, and the 
State of Tiavancoie, taking m also a pait of Coimbatoie and Cochin This 
included in it the chieftaincies of Aay (the Aioi of Ptolemy) lound the Podyil 
hill in the Western Ghats, and of Evvi lound about the poit of Koxkai in 
Tinnevelli Theie was besides the domains of Pehan lound the Palms which 
comes undei then spheie of influence, as well North of this and along the 
Western Ghats on the sea-side lay the teiiitoiy of the Cheia, the teiiitory 
stietchmg acioss the Palghat gap tlnough Salem and Coimbatoie , and south 
Mysoie was paicelled out among a number of chieftains coi lesponding to the 
modern Piilayagais, whose allegiance was at the disposal of eithei, but the 
moie poweiful, of then neighboni kings Such weie the Iiiingo of Aiayam, 
Pan of Paiambunad, Adiyaman of Tagadui (Dliaimapui i) and On of the 
Kollimalais The fust of these was within Mysoie teiiitoiy piopei, and to 
the east of his domain lay the Gang as, and Kongu to the south 

These chieftaincies weie the bone of contention between the Cholas and 
the Oheras When oui penod begins the Cholas aie snpienie under Karikal, 
who ascended the throne perhaps after defeating the Cheia and Pandya in a 
battle at Vemiil (Koilvemii as it is now called) in the Tan]oie District He was 
a remarkable sovereign who, m many ways, contributed to the permanent 
welfare of his subjects, and has consequently been handed down to posterity 
as a beneficent and wise monarch He consti noted the embankments 
for the Kayery, and his chief port Puhru (the great emporium of the East 
coast ) His was a long reign, and taken along with those of his two 
predecessors and the successor next following him, constitutes the period 
of the first Chola ascendancy m the South In the reign of his successor a 
great catastrophe befell Puhar, and the city and port were both destroyed 
This was a hard blow to the ascendancy of the Cholas , but Karikal had, 
after defeating his contemporary Chera, given one of his daughters m 
marriage to the son of his vanquished rival This alliance stood the Cholas 
in good stead KarikaFs successor began his reign with a victory, which 
his heir -apparent won for him, against the Chera and Pandya combined 
at Kariyar, in the Salem District When Puhar was destroyed there was 
a civil war, owing perhaps to the untimely death of the young Chola prince , 
and the Chera ruler for the time being, advanced through the central region 
He intervened in favour of his cousins with effect as against the rival 
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the ascendancy sui ely enongh passed tiom them to the Cheia The Gheia 
ascendancy iindei the Red-(3heia (Sengaj fuvan) lasted only one geneiation , 
in the leign ot Ins snccessoi the Pandyas lose to gicatei impoitance and 
the Cheia snfteied defeat and nnpiisonment at his hands This Pandya 
ascendancy piobably lasted on somewhat longei till about the use of the 
Pallavas in Kanchi This comse ot the political centie oi gravity of powei 
m Sonthein India is home out in very impoitant paiticnlais bj the Ceylon 
Chionicie called the Maliavain.'^a Accoiding to this woik the Cholas 
weie natiually the gieatest enemies of the Singalese laleis Theie were 
usnipeis fiom the Chola coantiy in Ceylon in the fust centiiiy B C , and 
theie weie imasions and countei-invasions as well On one occasion the 
Chola invadeis earned away 12,000 inhabitants of Ceylon and set them 
to woik at ‘ the Kaveiy ’ as the Chionicle has it This looks very much 
like an exploit of Kaiikala, seeing that it was he who built the city of 
Puhdi King Gajabahu of Ceylon was picsent at the invitation of the 
Bed-Chera, to witness the celebi ation of a saciifice and conseciation of the 
temple to the ‘‘ Chaste Lady ” (Pathmey Devi) at Vanji, on the West coast 

The ascendancy of the Cheia, however, passed away, as was already 
mentioned, to the Pandyas in the course ot one single generation The Bed- 
Cheia was succeeded by his son, the Cheia of the elephant look ”, who was 
his father’s viceroy at Tondi, and figured pionnnently m the wars of his 
predecessoi in the middle region He was defeated and taken prisoner in 
a battle which he had to fight with the contemporary Pandyan, designated 
the victor at Talaialnganam With this mishap to the ruler passes away 
the Cheia ascendancy The Pandyans of Madnia take their turn now and 
perhaps continued to hold the position of hegemony up to the time that the 
Pallavas use into importance This m brief and in very general terms was 
the political histoiv of South India at the beginning and during the early 
centuries of the Christian Era 

Passing on from the political to the industrial condition of India, we 
have already desciibed the principal sea-ports, both on the western and eastern 
seaboard If, as has been pointed out, there were as many thriving ports, 
and if foreign merchants sought these for trade at considerable iisk of 
pirates, and if theie had been as much enteiprise in sea-going among the 
inhabitants of the country, the conclusion is iriesistible that the country 
had a prospeious industry, and, so it appears certainly to have been on 
examination Apart fioni the complaints of Petronius that fashionable 
Boman ladies exposed then charms much too immodestly by clothing them- 
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selves m the ‘ webs of woven wind/ as he called the mnslms, imported from 
India, Pliny has it that India diamed the Eoman Empire annually to the 
extent ot 55,000,000 sesterces 486,979), [Mommesson gives the total 
^11,000,000, 6,000,000 lor Arabia 5,000,000 for India] sending in 

return goods which sold at a hundred times then value in India He also 
remaiks in another place “this is the puce we pay for our luxuries and our 
women ” That the industrial arts had received attention and cultivation 
m eaily times m India is in evidence to the satistaction of the most sceptical 
mind The early Tamils divided arts into six gioups Ploughing (meaning 
thereby agiicultuie), Handicrafts, Painting, Commerce and Trade, the Learned 
arts, and lastly the Erne aits Of these agriculture and commerce weie regarded 
as of the fiist impoitance Flourishing trade presupposes a volume of 
industry — the principal of which was weaving then as till recently Cotton, 
silk and wool seem to have been the mateiials that were wrought into cloths 
Among the woollens we find mention of manufactures from rat’s wool which 
were regarded as particularly warm There are thirty varieties of silks men- 
tioned, each with a distinctive appellation of its own, as distinguished from the 
imported silks of China which had a separate name The chaiactei of the 
cotton stuffs that were manufactured is indicated by the comparisons 
instituted between them and, ‘ sloughs of serpents’ or vapour ‘ from milk 
and the general desciiption of these as ‘ those fine textures the thread of 
which could not be followed even by the eye ’ The chief exports from the 
country were these — The produce ot the soil like pepper, “ great quantities of 
best pearl are likewise piiichased here, ivorj^ silk in the web, spikenard from 
the G-anges, betel from the countries further to the oast, tianspaient stones 
of all soits, diamonds, rubies and tortoise shell from the golden Chersonese or 
from the islands off the coast of Limuiike ” This is all fiom the port of 
Muziris on the West coast “ There is a great lesoit of shipping to this port 
tor pepper and betel , the merchants bring out a large quantity of spice, and 
their other imports are topazes, stibium, coral, fiint, glass, brass, and lead, a 
small quantity of wine as profitable as at Barugaza, cinnabai, fine cloth, 
arsenic and wheat, not foi sale but for the use of the ciew “ That Pliny’s 
complaint about the drain was neither imagmaiy noi hypersensitive is in 
evidence in a passage descriptive of Muziris in one of the ancient classics of 
Tamil literature “ Musiii to which come the well-rigged ships of the 
Yavanas, bringing gold and taking away spices m exchange ” 

Eegardmg the trade of the East coast, here follows a description of Puhar 
as a port “ Horses were brought from distant lands beyond the seas, pepper 
was brought m ships , gold and precious stones came from the northern 
mountains , sandal and aghil came from the mountains towards' the west , 
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pearl fiom the southern seas and coial fiom the eastern seas The 
produce of the regron watered by the Ganges, all that is grown on 
the banks of the Kavery , articles of foood from Ilam (Ceylon) and the 
manufactures of Krtlahani (Burma) were brought there for sale The 
products of particular importance received in the poit of Tondi are aghil 
(a kind of black aromatic wood), fine silk stuff (from China), candy, 
sandal, scents, and camphor All of these articles and salt were carried into 
the interior hy means of wagons drawn by teams of oxen, slowly ti ridging 
along through town and village effecting enchanges wnth commodities for 
export Tolls were paid on the way, and the -journey from the coast up 
the plateau and back again occupied many months A brisk and thriving 
commerce with the corresponding volume of internal trade argues peace , and 
the period to which the above description will apply must have been a period 
of geneial peace in the Peninsula They did nob forget in those days to 
maintain a regular customs establishment, the officials of wdiich piled up the 
gram and stored up the things that could not immediately be measured and 
appraised, leaving them m the dockyards carefully sealed with the tiger signet 
of the king 

The Tamils built then own ships , and in the other crafts of the skilled 
artisan, they seem to have attained some proficiency, though they availed 
themselves of exports from distant places In the building of the royal 
palace at Puh^x, skilled artisans from Magadha, mechanics from Maiadam 
(Maharatta), smiths from Avanti (Malva), carpenters fiom Yavana worked 
together with the artisans of the Tamil land There is mention of a temple 
of the most beautiful workmanship, in the same city, built by the Gurjjaias 
In the building of forts and in the providing of it with weapons and missiles 
both for offence and defence, the Tamils had attained to something like 
perfection Twentj^-foui such forts are mentioned among the defences 
of Madura 

Passing on from the industrial to the literary social and religious condi- 
tion of the South which we have so far been considering, we have again to 
with the three kingdoms, each with a capital city and a premier port The 
Gholas had then capital at Uraiyui, with Puhai for an alternative capital and 
chief port , the Pandyas had then capital at Madura, with the port and 
premier viceioyalty at Korkai, the Gheias had their capital at Vanji, with the 
principal port and viceioyalty at Tondi The Gholas had then piemiei vice- 
roy, who was generally the heii-appaient, or at least a prince of the blood, at 
Kanchi These towns and ports, therefore, bulk very largely in the literature 
and literary traditions of the period. The road from Kanchi to Tiichinopalh 
3 
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appears to have passed thiongh Tiinkkoilui Fioin Trichy (i e Uraiyai) to 
Madura it lay along the more and paits o£ the Tanjoie District to Ivodnmbai 
in the state of Pudukkotta, and thence to NedunguUm , from there, the road 
broke into three, and led up to Madura in three branches From this last 
town a road kept close to the banks of the river Vaigai up to the Palms and 
from there up the hills and down again along the banks of the Penyai to 
Vanji, near its mouth There seem to have been othei roads besides , one at 
least from Vanji to the modern Karoor, and thence on to Tirukkoilm These 
roads were not safe in all parts alike, there being certain portions ot them 
that passed through desert regions inhabited by wild tubes who weie a cruse 
of terror to the wayfarers, particularly those that had something to lose, not- 
withstanding the fact that robheiy was punished with mulimg shoit ul impale- 
ment Journeys appear to have been none the les^ fr.-queut purposes of 
pilgrimage, or in search of patronage for learning, or profits of commerce 

The rulers m those days held before them high ideals of government 
Their absolute authority was limited by the ‘ five great assemblies,’ as tlrey 
were called, of ministers, priests, generals, heialds (spies), and ambassadors 
There appears to have been a general peimit tor a learned Biahmin to speak 
his mmd in any Durbar , and these often gave out then opinions most 
fearlessly This privilege was similarly accorded to men of learning, as well 
To give a few instances in illustration A Biahmiii pdgiim from the Chola 
country happened to be present at the Cheia court, when the Giiera king 
gave orders to his ministers to set his army m motion to av<. nge an insult that 
some Northern princes, he was told, had giNeii hun The minister’s 
remonstrance and the reluctance oC the geneial were oveiiuled Tins 
Brahmin got up and pointed out m a speech that he had waned and 
warred the fifty years of his rule to safeguard his earthly interests, Imt had 
done very little to provide for himself in the life to come Of course the 
expedition was countermanded , and the king began to make provision for 
the future A young Pandya king of the next generation showed himself too 
enthusiastic for war, and it fell to the lot of one of the poets at court to wean 
him of this war craxe In a poem of 850 lines he conveyed the hint to the 
king , if language could be conceived to be the art of concealing thought, here 
IS an instance par excellence The next instance would take us to the court of 
the Malayaman of Tirukkoilur, who neglected his wife , and a number of poets 
of the first rank interceded and restored him to her The last that I would 
mention here is that of a poet, who enjoyed the patronage of successive Chola 
rulers He found that at the end of a civil war the victorious Chola was about 
to put to death his vanquished cousin The poet pointed out that the vic- 
tory tarnished the good name of the Cholas, qmte as much as a defeat > and 
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that lie did not know wkethei to re]oice foi the victoiions Oho] a or weep for 
the vanquished one The inteicession -was ceitainly effective These illustra- 
tions shew in addition the lespect that learning commanded I shall permit 
myself one moie illustiation to shew this respect The warlike Pandya refer- 
red to already, came to the throne young He had immediately to go to war 
against a combination of his two neighbours, and his court were naturally 
anxious as to the result The young prince in a poem, full of poetical grace, 
assured them that he would return victorious , and that it he should fail, the 
poets ol his court, including Mangudi Marudan, may cease to attend The 
ideal of ]ustice set befoie them m those days was something unattainable 
They strove then utmost to attain to the sublimity of then ideal, and a king 
was judged good oi bad upon the degree of success lie achieved m this 
paiticiilai branch of his duties Oh the king * he is to blame if the rams 
fail , he IS to blame it women go astiay What is theie in a king’s estate, 
except pel pet rial anxiety, that people should envy the position of a king 
foi ^ ” Loaming wont in seaich of patronage There must have been very 
considerable onipui of liteiature It was perhaps to check the growth of the 
weed of learning that a body oi censors called the Sangam was instituted It 
IS a body of works that received the imprimatur of this learned body that has 
been the source of all this mlounat'on regarding this period This is not the 
place to entei into the on gin of Tamil liteiatuie, oi of its independence or 
otherwise , oi of its connexion with the literature of Sanskrit But I might 
lemaik, m passing, that Tamil liteiatuie (as distinct from language,) cannot lay 
claim to that nidependence that its votaiies would demand foi it with more 
zeal than argument Learning seems to have been somewhat widespiead and 
much sought aftei Women seem to have had their share of learnrng, as the 
number of women poets would indicate All this learning was not confined 
to the Biihraan either , although he was the sole custodian ol the “ IMorfchern 
Lore ” 

In matters religious there was a happy confusion Jams, Buddhists, 
Brahmins, Saivites, Vaishoavites, and people of other persuasions, both 
majoi and minoi, all lived togethei and at peace with each othei “ There 
were splendid temples in the city dedicated to the woiship of the celestial 
tree Kalpaka, the celestial elephant Airavatha, Ya]rdyutha (the thunderbolt of 
India), Baladeva, Buiya Chandia, Biva Bubrahmaniya, Satavahana of 
Nigiantha, L.ima ((Jod of love), and Yama (God of death) There were seven 
mhmas reputed to have been built by India, the king of the gods in which 
dwelt no less than 300 monks (Buddhistic) The temple of Yama was 
outside the walls of the town, in the banal ground in the city of Puhar, the 
capital of the Cholas The three rival systems of the Brahmins, the Jams an 
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the Bnddhist'? flonnshed togethei, each with its own clientele unhampered by 
the otheis m the piosecution of its own holy lights The Biahman was 
peihaps leg aided as an inconvenience by some, but the geneial feeling 
appeals to have been that he was indispensable to the piospeiity of the state 
A devout Buddhist and an ascetic Jam pimce speak of him with gieat 
lespect He was the custodian of the hidden loie , he was the guardian of 
the sacied hie, the souice cf mateiial piospeiity to the state , he was the 
pel son who poiformed the saciifices according to the difficult orthodox lights, 
and brought timely lain These aie the terms in which these heterodox 
wiiteis lefei to him He had a function m society , and he discharged it 
faithfully The whole attitude both of the orthodox and the heterodox in 
matters of religion was pity for the ignorance of the other , but nothing more 
bittei, as Max Mullei very well pointed out Animism seems to have played 
an impoitant pait in the leligious system of those days Tlieie was a temple 
consecrated to the ‘ Chaste Lady ’ as she was called, who died in consequence 
of the muidei of her husband There are images of hers preserved rn 
temples up to the present times, as some of the images depicted in illust ration 
of the ancient ait of Ceylon are of this deified woman according to Dr A K 
Kumarasami Sati was in vogue , but under well recognized limitations 
This was permitted only to women who had no natuial guardians to fall 
back upon, nor had children to bung up That it was not uncommon for 
;^oung women to return to their parents widowed, rs vouched for bv a 
comparison that a poet institutes between the approach of darkness and the 
return of the widowed young woman whose husband had lately fallen in war 
Annual festivals were celebiated with great dclat, and one of the grandest 
was that to India celebrated at Puhtti 

Having so far made an attempt to string the facts that I was able to 
glean from a vast body of literature that has only become available duimg 
the last few yeais, I now proceed to what is my postscript, which in the 
orthodox style ought to have been a preface In the couise of the hearing of 
the paper it must have suggested itself to many of my hearers to ask the 
question wheie I managed to get all this from, and what their credentials 
were to command belief A veiy natural question, and one that ought cei- 
tamly to be answered My sources have been three classical writers , Indian 
liteiature, Tamil and Sanskrit , and the Ceylonese chionicle Of the first 
group, Strabo wrote in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, Pliny published 
his geography m 77 A H, lihe Pciiplus of the Brythroean Sea was written m 
the hist century A D, Ptolemy wrote his geography about 150 A D, the 
Pentingeiian Tables were composed in 222 A I) Theie were other writers 
who wrote later , and we are not concerned with them directly I would draw 
attention to three points, taken from the works of classical writers 
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Pliny lemaiks “ At the present day voyages aie made to India eveiv yeai , 
and companies of arclieis aie earned on boaid because the Indian seas aie 
infested by pirates “Later on he has it “ IT (Muziiis) is not a desnable 
place of cal] pnates being in the neighbouihood, who occupy a place called 
Nitiias, and besides, it is not well supplied with wares for traffic “This 
was before 77 AD Ptolemy regarded this port Mazins an emporium, and 
places south of Bakarai, the country of Aioi The Peutmgeuan Tables state 
it clearly that two Eoman cohoits were maintained m the same town tor the 
protection of Boman commerce 

Mr Sewell, who made an elaborate study of the Eoman coins found in 
India, considers that the corn- finds lead to the following conclusions — 

(1) There was hardly any commerce between Eome and India duiing 
the Consulate 

(2) With Augustus began an intercourse which, enabling the Eomans to 
obtain oriental luxuries during the early days ot the empire, culminated about 
the time of Nero, who died AD 68 

(3) Prom this time forward the trade declined till the date of Cara- 
calla, AD 217 

(4) From the date of Caracalla it almost entirely ceased 

(5) It revived again though slightly, under the Byzantine Emperors. 

He also infers that the trade under the early emperors was in luxuries , 
under the later, in industrial products, and under the Byzantines the com- 
merce was with the S -W coast only, and not with the interior He differs 
from those who find an explanation of this fluctuation in the political and 
social condition of India itself, and the facihties or their absence for navigat- 
ing the seas , and opines that the cause is to be sought for in the political and 
social condition of Eome 

If, from an examination of the second class of my sources of information 
alone, we find that there was a period when South India was under great rulers 
who gave the countr}^ peace and thus provided tne indispensable security 
for commerce, if this period could be shown to correspond to Lhat of the 
Eoman Empire from Augustus to Caracalla, and il alter this period, we find 
the country m a condition of political flux, we might still find one at least of 
the most potent causes of this commercial decline in the internal condition of 
India itself, m all historical conscience Plmy and Ptolemy do not mention 
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the Boman colioits at Miiziiis as do the Peutingerian Tables The hist 
exploit ot the Red Cheia is the destiuction ot the Kadambn tiee on the sea 
coast Anothei cuinphnieiit that the poets nevei imss an oppoitiinity of 
bestoMiig upon this pation is that the Cheia fleet sailed on the wateis of that 
littoial with a sense of dominion and secuiity The Kadamhu mentioned 
above is explained as a tiee of extiaoidinaiy povei which could not be cnt 
down by oidinaiy man I lathei think tiom the context that it has lefeience 
to a piiatical lendezvons If this view be coiiect, the advent of the said 
Cheia bionght along with it secmity This would be in confoimiby with 
Ptolemy’s lefeicnce to Aay This was one ul the seven chieftains known to 
liteiatuie as “ the last seven pations ” Eiom the body oi woiks known to 
Tamil scholais as Sangam woiks then contempoianeity could easily be estab- 
lished I have examinod this question el&ewheie (in my Augustan Age of 
Tamil Liteiatiue) and find the name Aay quite a distinctive name of an indi- 
vidual, and not that ol a family Then Aay must have been the contempoiaiy 
01 a httleoldei than Ptolemy, and the age of Ptolemy would piactically be the 
age of the Red Cheia, and the Cheia ascendancy This conclusion only 
confiims what has been aiiived at independently oi this class of evidence 
Gajabahu of Ceylon who visited the Red Cheia almost at the end of his leign, 
lulled accoiding to the Cejdonese chionicle fiom IIB to 135 A D Allowing 
foi the diffeience between the Ceylonese date ot the Niivana of the Buddha 
and that amved at by modem scholais as Di Fleet, viz 60 yeais, the date 
foi Gajabahu would be 173 to 195 xA. D The Cheia ascendancy then would 
cover the latiei two-thiids of the second centmy A D Pleie has to be biought 
in the Paisachi woik Bnhat Kathri Among the temples mentioned as having 
been found at Puhiu was one dedicated to Satav<^hana This peisonage was 
the luiei in whose conrb doniished the ministei Guoadya, who was the authoi 
of this stupendous woik which stands at the loot of all lomantic liteiatnie m 
India, whethei m Sanskiit or veinaculai A translation of this woik it is that 
set the fashion in Tamil fui the composition of the lomantic epics The age 
of the original is still matter under investigation The latest authority on the 
question is the Dutch scholar Speyer, who would place it in the thud century 
A D at the eailiest — a date clearly impossible accoiding to oui line of enquiry 
I shall not say moie about it lieie now , but would only remark that one of the 
works clearly based upon this, has to he lefeued to a period anterior to the 
astronomer, Vaiahamitiia 533 A D This woik, Mammekhala, refers to the 
a&teiism under winch the Buddha was boin as the 14th , which according to the 
modern computation, following Vai thamihira, ought to be the 17th The 
Ceylon chronicle also deserves to be investigated more carefully So fai 
investigations fiom different points of view only appear to confirm its 
chronology, except for the correction made above 
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The date^of the death of Oaiacalla coiiesponrls closely to the disappeai- 
ance of the vS itav ihanas oi the Dekhan Aceoiding to the latest opinion 
the po^^ei of the Kiishdnas also vanish about the same peiiod In South 
India likewise the Pandva ascendancy passes into daikness The centiuy 
toilowmg IS one of the daik spots in Indian histon . till the use of the Guptas 
m the ISToith , that of the Cliilukyas m the Dekhan, and the Pallavas m the 
South Moie leseaich into Tamil liteiatuie and the Ceylon Ma]iayam<a 
would yield lesults woitli the tiouble peihaps, tailing coins and otliei auxiiia- 
lies, though theie may be something to be gniied by a caieful study of the 
tiaditions that giew up latei on 

As the object of this papei has lieeii lueiely to indicate iii geneial teims 
the tiend of the histoiy of South India in piili' id ii, I have omitted many 
details and have had to leave the siibjecr, in maii\ i< s[kxI‘-, incomplete, but 
I hope I have indicated the geneial tiend ol that bistoiy cleaily enough to 
stimulate enquuy 


THE EVfL EVE 


fA Lectu7 e dehve) ed at the Dcceinhe) Meettny oj the Mythic Society) 
By Majob B. R Bbown, i m s 


The Evil Eye, oi the power of “ fascinating ” oi “ bewitching ” has foi 
ages been lecognized and dieadcd in all paits of the woud The belief m 
this powei was an accepted aiticle of faith amongst piimitive and uncivilized 
people , bnt as knowledge and education mcieased and piogiessed, the belief 
declined amongst cnltuied peoples, and it is now usually looked upon by 
them as a supeistition* belonging to the past Though, this view is the 
usual one amongst moie advanced people, yet the belief m this evil power 
still suivives and is much dreaded by those who are m a less advanced 
state of knowledge and civilization 

In Southern India what is known as BAD BUEZEE ’’ or the evil 
look,’' amongst Mohammedans, and DEISHTI” or ^^eye casting,” 

In parts oi lUU a method of d%-eitingthe c\il e\e a follows — Whui a hailstoim is approach- 
ing, a gna IS loaded with piojectiles including candlts which ha\e been blessed, and is then 
(l.schaieed , the hailstorms aie dispersed, and the peasant believes that tbe consecrated candle was 
the cause ’ This idea was held as early as the time of Caligula, who u^ed a machine for throwing 
ftones at the clouds,” JEd 
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amongst Hindus, is a fiuitful somce of anxiety and trouble to them The 
evil is evei present, ever active, and its diead power may be experienced at 
any time Though the eye is not the only channel, by which the evil can be 
communicated, the mind, bodily presence, touch, and the tongue or speech 
being also capable of transmitting it yet the eye is considered to be the 
most deadl}", and thus the term Evil Eye ” is used to embrace the whole 
subject The feeling of envy, which is considered to be one of the most 
depraved and vilest of the affections of the mind, is held to be the fons et 
o}%go of the malignant power Bacon in his Essay on Envy, says “There 
are none of the affections which have been noted to fascinate or to bewitch 
but love and envy , they both have vehement wishes, they frame themselves 
leadily into imaginations and suggestions, and they come easily into the eye, 
especially upon the presence of those objects which are the points that 
conduce to fascination, if any such then be We see likewise the Scripture 
calleth envy an Evil Eye “ 

The eye has at all times been considered pre-eminently the organ 
through which the emotions can be expressed Such emotions as love, 
hate and fear produce changes in the expression which are readily recognized 
and interpreted Such everyday expressions as the “ glare of hate,” the 
soft and melting gaze” of love, and the “steely look” of anger, clearly 
how ho'w important a part the eye plays in the expression of the emotions, 
and how it is accepted to he the medium through which the soul or mind 
of man is revealed to Ins fellow creatures 

The eye then, being the organ through which the hidden passions, 
desires and emotions of human nature are projected into the visible world 
of the senses, its powers came to be considered as great as superstitious, that 
IS to say, Ignorant man imagined them to be Such a man when subjected 
to a powerful gaze was disturbed and agitated, and so unable to judge rightly 
as to the cause of his discomfort, and attributed to another the results for 
which he was himself chiefly responsible So the error lay not in the 
recogmtion of the eye as an organ of expression, but in the explanation of 
e e ect Any untoward result following the uncomfortable experience 
and for which no ready explanation could be found, was not unnaturally 
a ri uted to the effects of the gaze, and thus the eye came to be considered 
the eentie of a malignant influence Primitive man being unable to give 
a rational oi scientific explanation of the simplest natuial phenomenon, it 
IS hardly to be wondeied at that he became still more befogged when con- 
fronted with anything of a psychological nature, and he naturally was led to 
endow the eye with supernatural powers It may therefore be said that 
this behef mthe power of the Evil Bye is a natural or instinctive one 
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This IS put forward as a possible explanation of the mannei in which the 
belief took its origin 

The earliest human records available show that this belief in power of 
the eye was well established In the very beginning of Egyptian mythology, 
PTAH, the opener, the father of gods and men, is said to have brought forth 
all the other gods from his eye, and men from his month The inference 
being that those creations emanating from the eye were the more powerful 
The oldest Egyptian monuments give evidence that the belief in, and the dread 
of, the Evil Eye was most powerful, and elaborate measuies were taken to 
protect both the living and the dead against it 

The Scriptures bear ample testimony to the existence of the belief, 
and many passages refer explicitly to it , eg Proverbs XXIII 6 “ Eat thou 

not the bread of him who hath the evil eye, neither desiie thou his dainty 
meats ” Again Proverbs XXVIII 22 “ He that hasteneth to be rich hath an 

evil eye Matthew XX 15 “ Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with 
mine own — Is thine eye evil because I am good ’’ Mark YII 22 Thefts, 
covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness ” There are many other passages referring to this, but 
sufficient have been quoted to show that the belief in the evil eye vras well 
recognized The Koran also contains references to this belief 

Amongst the ancient G-reeks, who obtained many of then beliefs and 
customs from Egypt, the belief was univei,^al, and they had a special word for 
this so called supernatural power — ‘‘ BASKAN COS,” from which the Latin 
word “EASCINATIO ” is derived This power is constantly referred to in 
their writings, and many and various methods are described to avert the 
influence The Greek word “ BASKANIOS ” has been traced back by some 
writers to the Chaldean 

Ancient Indian writings contain frequent allusions to the Evil Eye, and 
the Atharva Veda contains many charms against it Various amulets are 
described — the wood of the TIL AKA tree was supposed to ward ofl witch- 
craft Lead was also used as a charm against diseases and sorcery An amulet 
composed of three threads — note the mystic number — one of gold, one of 
silver, and one of iron insured general protection. In Book II the following 
address to an amulet is given — 

‘‘ Power art thou, give me power — All hail * 

“ Might art thou, give me might — All hail ^ 

Strength art thou, give me strength — All hail ’ 

“ Life art thou, give me life — All hail ^ 

‘‘ Bar art thou, give me hearing — -All hail ^ 

Shield art thou, shield me well — All hail !” 

3 
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In Book XIX There is a special invocation of the J angida plant in which 
witchciaft, malignity, injniies to cattle etc, aie specifically mentioned 
Commg to more lecent times, the belief m the power of the Evil Bye was rife 
in Europe duiing the Middle Ages Special treatises on the subject were 
written in the 17th Gentuiy by Deliio and Eiommand, the latter author wrote 
most exhaustively on the subject In the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
Bye-bitting ” witches were executed m Ireland for causing disease amongst 
cattle The belief still exists in most European countries, Italy, Spam and 
Portugal being those m which it is most common 

In India at the present day the belief is very widespread amongst the 
uneducated classes, and ** Mantra Vidians ” as the Hindu professors m the art 
of magic are called and Amil ” or “ Mushayaq ” amongst the Mohammedans, 
can be met with m most places 

From what has been said, it will be seen how widespread the belief in the 
power of the Evil Eye has been, and how even in these days of enlightenment 
it still persists One writer on the subject remarks, “ it is not improbable 
that if the matter were still more profoundly investigated, it would be found 
that every nation that exists or has existed, with anything like a developed 
system of superstition, believes or has believed in the reality of fascination in 
some form or other ” 

An individual who possesses the Evil Eye is supposed to be capable of 
‘‘projecting ” or “ shooting out ” the power of evil on animate and inanimate 
objects The power may be used consciously or unconsciously and hence its 
division into two forms — 

1 The Moral 

2 The Natural 

This classification was recogmzed in ancient times and is still accepted 

The Moral kind is that exercised by the will This was specially 
legislated for by the Romans, and the laws in force against it included all 
those who practised the Black Art and incantations 

The Natural kind is much more terrible than the moral, and is exerted 
by those who naturally possess the Evil Eye, e g those who are born with the 
power, or those who are possessed by an evil demon, who uses his vehicle as 
a means through which he can exercise his devilish powers. The possessors 
of this form may be quite unconscious of their terrible power, and their eyes 
continually and quite involuntarily shoot out “ pernicious rays ” which are 
believed to act in a malignant manner on their unfortunate victims In 
India, at all events m Southern India, this second form is the one which is 
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more generally recognized It is believed that m the vast majoiity of instan- 
ces the power is born with an individual One idea is that should a child be 
born at, what is considered by the astrologeis, an unlucky houi, it is possessed 
of the Evil Eye In this latter case, though in after -life the powei is constantly 
in action, it is increased and becomes more powerful during the unlucky houi 
A knowledge therefore of the houi at which the supposed fascinator was born 
IS most important to the maker of charms Armed with this information he 
can consult his books and from them the correct formula can be made out, or 
the proper ceremony performed and the sufferer relieved of the evil influence 

As a rule the fascinator presents no outward and visible sign loj which 
he can be recognized Still there are signs which are supposed by some to 
be more or less diagnostic The possession of a double pupil m one oi both 
eyes, or a squint, makes its possessor an object of suspicion People with odd 
eyes, i e eyes of diflerent colours, are also thought to possess the evil power 
Amongst the Arabs grey eyes are synonymous with envy or evil eye , but in 
this part of India amongst Mohammedans who are versed in the subject, such 
persons are held to have occult powers of vision, but are not considered to 
have any evil powei s Mention has already been made of the tongue or 
speech being a means by which the evil can be transmitted, apiopos of this, 
there is a belief amongst Mohammedan “ Mushayaqs,” that persons who 
have patches of black pigment on then tongues are endowed with the power 
of fascination Women are thought to moie commonly possess the power of 
witching or fascinating than men , and old women are paiticularly dreaded 

Even the Gods themselves are not immune from the effects of this 
mysterious and teriible influence, nor do they refrain from using it on one 
another or on human beings and their possessions, should then envy be 
excited from any cause, such as success or happiness The fear of exciting 
the envy of the Gods is an old and well known superstition 

This power, terrible enough when used unconsciously, becomes infinitely 
more deadly when used under the influence of envy oi anger Beckford in 
his book, “ The History of the Caliph Vathek ” says that one of the eyes of the 
Caliph was so terrible in anger that ‘"those died who ventured to look 
thereon ’ ’ and had he given way to his wrath he would have depopulated his 
whole dominion Heliodorus says “ When any one looks at what is excellent 
with envy fills the surrounding atmosphere with a pernicious quality 
and transmits his own envenomed exhalations into whatever is nearest 
to him ” 

Young animals, human and otherwise , women, especially when young,, 
beautiful or pregnant, are believed to be peculiarly susceptible to the evil 
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The baleful eye cau blast tiees and ciops* , houses in course of consti notion 
fall , and any person in the enjoyment of special happiness or good fortune 
IS in great danger because of the feeling of envy he excites in the mind of the 
fascinator 


Self praise, or praise of one’s possession either by oneself or by others, 
should be avoided for the same reason Under such circumstances certain 
acts are performed, such as making a manual gesture to represent some protec- 
tive object, or some potent word or phrase is uttered to counteract the evil 


The power of fascination or the evil eye has been described by DELRIO, 
a monk of Louvain, who wrote a treatise on magic in the 17th Century, as 
power derived from a pact with the devil, who, when the so-called fascina- 
tor looks at another with an evil intent, or praises, by means known to him- 
self, infects witn evil the person at whom he looks ’ ’ He also says that 
fascination may be received bv the touch Mr Thurston in his book 
** Ethnographic notes in Southern India” sa>s that in Malabar it is believed 
that, ‘‘ It IS not the eye alone that commits the mischief, but also the mind 
and tongue Man is said to do good and evil through the mind, word and 
deed, i e mansa, vacha, and karmana ” This belief has been verified in the 
course of conversation on this subject with a Brahmin in Bangalore, 
so that it seems to be wide spread From what has been said, it appears 
that the power of fascination in many of its aspects resembles hypnotism , and 
it is an undoubted fact that some persons are able to exert a powerful 
influence over others In the case of hypnotism, it is admitted now-a-days 
that the subject must be either willing to be influenced, or from a belief in 
the power of the operator, his mind is m a receptive condition and the 
operator is able to influence him by word, look, and touch 


It being believed that this power of fascinating or bewitching is peculiar 
to certain individuals who can use it at will to the detriment of others, it is 
not difficult to lealize how the witch or wizard became an object of fear and 
aversion Such persons were believed to have other occult powers in 
addition to then power of “witching” One of these was the power of 
assuming at will the shape of an animal The usual forms assumed being, 
those of the cat, hare, or wolf We are all familiar with the “ were- wolf ” 
and the black cat in this connexion These animals were therefore looked 
upon as being uncanny, and this seems to be a very reasonable explanation 
of the origin of the idea that it is unlucky to meet one of these animals 


* In parts of Italy hail so detrimental to crops is believed to he caused bv nersons nossessino- fhA 

SevTre The ven|eaTcrSio^ 

nr S ^ ^ raising a v^ocden cross, about five feet high, m the cornfields upon St Peter’s 

tL othS on twined sprigs of olive, blessed, the one on Palm^ Sunday, and 

the other on St Peter’s day These are also supposed to avert thnkderstorms — Bd 
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Mr Thmston in Ins book “ Ethnogiapbic notes in Southern India,” 
gives an account of ceitain neciomanceis in Malabai, known as Odiyans who 
are able to tiansfoim themselves into animals m oidei to cany out then 
nefaiious designs The usual foim assumed is eithei that of a bullock oi a 
cat, this varies according to circumstances Having assumed this form, the 
wizaid appioaches the hut oi house of his victim, and by means of his spells 
compels the person to come out to him, he then is able to woik his wicked 
will at his ease The lesult is usually fatal to the victim So it will be seen 
that the subject of the Evil Eye oi the powei of bewitching oi fascinating, 
which is the peculiai powei of the witch oi wizard, is intimately 
connected with chaims, spells, enchantments and incantations, all of which 
aie included undei the general title of Magic The belief in the powei of 
transformation still survives amongst us in the lamiliai Nuiseiy tale, in which 
the witch or wizard is able at will to assume the foim of an animal in older 
to gain his oi her ends All will readily call to mind the wolf in the stoiy of 
Little Red Riding Hood In India, m the jungles, it is quite a common 
belief that certain tigers "which aie abnoimally cunning and mischievous, aie 
wizards oi witches, who assume the foim of a tigei so as to wreak there 
vengeance on the inhabitants of the part of the country they frequent 

The glance oi gaze of a fascinator is held to be capable of causing the 
death of the fascinated person It may instead of being fatal produce 
illness or simply uncomfortable feelings Eiom conversations held with 
both Hindu and Mohammedan professors of magic in Bangalore it has been 
gathered that the belief is general here, that the effects aie rarely fatal 
They agree in the mam as to the symptoms produced These are a general 
feeling of malaise, languor, loss of appetite, loss of interest in life and a general 
wasting of the body The body is racked with flying pains , the mind loses its 
vigour and the victim suffers from nervousness, loss of sleep and frequent twit- 
ching of the limbs both when awake and asleep Added to these there may be 
perversion of taste, so that food and drink become nauseous The sense of 
smell may also be perverted, and the wretched victim is constantly distressed 
by being conscious of evil odours when none really exist As has already been 
mentioned, animals, crops and houses can be damaged and destroyed by the 
evil glance These animate and inanimate objects are in the opinion of the 
“ mantra-vadis ” much more dangerously affected than human beings, and 
they agree that death or destruction can be suffered by them 

Important people, such as kings, statesmen, etc , who by virtue of their 
position are exposed to the gaze of crowds, are consideied to be specially 
liable to the danger of fascination because of the envy they excite Dubois 
m his book “Hindu Manners and Customs in Southern India,” describes how 
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such peisons have on then leturn from any public function to undergo a 
ceremony known as AEATHI, which removes the evil induence He also 
says that this ceremony is perfoimed for the temple gods after the worship 
for the day is over , and especially after the God has been carried in procession 
and exposed to the gaze of the multitude This ceremony which consists of 
waving certain substances supposed to have prophylactic powers, before the 
affected person, is a very commonly performed one A fuller description of it 
will be given later on when the various methods used for averting and 
counteracting the mischief are described 

The effect of the power of fascination being so destructive and mischieV'- 
ous, means had to be found to prevent or counteract it The commonest of 
these IS that known as the Amulet or Talisman An Amulet is defined in 
the New Century Dictionary as ‘‘ some object superstitiously worn as a 
remedy for, or a preservative against, disease, bad luck, accidents and witch- 
craft, and may consist of certain stones or plants or bits of metal, parchment 
or paper with or without mystic characters or words They are suspended 
from the neck or affixed to some part of the body — Synonym — Talisman An 
Amulet IS supposed to exert a constant protective power warding off evil ’’ 

A Talisman is held to produce under special conditions desired results 
for the owner It is also supposed to avert evil and thus serves a double 
purpose and is defined as “ a supposed charm consisting of a magical figure 
engraved under certain superstitious observances of the configuration of the 
heavens , the seal, figure character or image of a heavenly sign, constellation 
or planet engraved on a sympathetic stone, or on a metal corresponding to a 
star, in order to receive its influence The word is also used in a wider sense 
as an equivalent to Amulet ” The exact meaning of these two words — Amulet 
and Talisman — has been dwelt on at some length as a clear understanding of 
their meaning is necessary so as to make it clear how certain objects and 
formulae have come to be regarded as prophylactics against the power of the 
Evil Eye A form of Amulet known as a “ Phylactery ” is in common use 
This consists of a small case made of either leather or metal — usually gold 
or silver — which contains a slip of parchment or paper bearing special texts 
from the sacred writings or cabalistic figures The phylactery is worn 
suspended round the neck or bound round the left arm near the region of the 
heart 

Before going on to a description of the various kinds of amulets used, it 
may be of interest to trace how the amulet came to he used and how the 
behef in its efficacy arose Primitive man unable to understand the work- 
ings of the great forces of nature, though he clearly realized that he owed 
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his very existence to them, endowed them with human attributes, or in 
other words personified and deified them, and looked upon them with great awe 
and reverence He regaided these powers as eithei beneficent or maleficent 
according as they affected him, and he woishipped and piopitiated them 
Gradually, all objects, in the visible woild aiound him, were legaidedby him 
as being possessed of some mysteiious powei by which he was either 
beneficially and evilly affected Tiees, stieams, rocks, etc , had all their 
own particulai spirits To all these — the great forces of nature and the 
spirits of the objects surrounding him — ^propitiatory offerings had to be made 
Sacrifices were made to please the spirits or deities, and certain animals were 
commonly sacrificed to particular gods or spirits and became inseparably asso- 
ciated with them, and from this constant association with the deity came to 
participate m the nature of the god and so became sacred to the God So 
also trees, streams, etc , which were all the abode of certain spirits became 
intimately associated with these beings Thus these particular animals, trees, 
plants, stones, etc , in course of time became the symbols of the deities they 
were associated with , and as the primitive intelligence was not capable of 
fine discrimination, the symbol came to be regarded as the same thing as the 
object symbolized , to have equal powers with it and to receive the same 
worship and reverence As the gods and spirits were thought to be able to 
protect their worshippers from evil, so their symbols were regarded as having 
equal power, and the symbol when earned about by an individual conferred 
on him the same measure of safety and protection as the presence of the god 
itself As an example of the symbol serving for the god or power, the god- 
dess of Truth can be symbolized by either a pan of scales or the sword of 
justice Yishnu, the protector, is symbolized by either the chank or 
chakram From the constant use of symbols as reminders of the worship 
due to the beings symbolized it is not difficult to see how the belief in the 
efficacy of the symbol led to its use as are amulet 

Amulets are usually worn on the person, but their use has been extended 
and they are used not only on the person, but are placed in some prominent 
position in houses and fields so as to readily attract the attention of the 
fascinator 

Elworthy in his book on this subject, says ‘‘ We must ever bear in mind 
that it was, and continues to be, believed that the first glance of the Evil Eye 
was the most fatal, and therefore it was of the utmost importance that any 
object intended to protect against its infiuence should be such as should 
attract the first or fatal stroke , for it was just as firmly held, that whatever 
diverted it for the moment from the person or animal liable to injury. 
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absorbed and so destroyed its effect Anything, therefore, calculated to 
excite the curiosity, the miith, or in any way to attract the attention of the 
beholder, was considered to be the most effectual There weie three methods 
generally accepted foi averting fascination, whether it were of look, voice, 
touch 01 bodily presence of the fascinator These were, by exciting laughter 
or curiosity , by demonstration of good fortune so as to excite envy in the 
beholder and so as to draw his evil glance upon the ob]ect displaved , and by 
doing something painfully disagreeable to cause him an unpleasant feeling of 
dread lest he, the fascinator, should be compelled to do likewise ” He goes 
on to say, “ Plutarch in a remarkable passage declares that the objects that 
are fixed up to ward off witchcraft or fascination, derive their efficacy from 
the fact that they act through the strangeness and ridiculousness of then 
forms, which fix the mischief working eye upon themselves ’’ Prom this it 
will be seen that the amulet may take many foims, and the idea of exciting 
mirth 01 curiosity in the mind of the fascinator has led to the use of 
various grotesque figures as charms Those known as ‘‘ Grylli ” from the 
Italian word “Girllo” a grasshopper, or a caprice or fancy, were very 
commonly used Ancient genus engraved with such figures as men with 
animals heads, etc , hideous faces, etc , are common amongst museum 
collections m Europe, and were extensively used m the time of the Greeks 
and even earlier It is a well-known fact that few things excite the 
curiosity so much as anything obscene or indecent, and thus such objects were 
powerful protectors Hence the common use of the phallus as a chaim 
This will also explain the leason of the indecent caivings so often seen on 
temple cais and in temples themselves in India As far as can be ascertained 
the phallus is not used commonly in India as a piophylactic against the Evil 
Eye , but the lingam and the yoni-lmgam are common objects The phallus 
as a charm was used in the most ancient times In ancient Egypt, it was 
widely used , bronze phallic amulets have been found in the Etruscan tombs, 
in Pompeii this object is one of the commonest seen Passing from this to 
the second means used to avert the Evil Eye, viz , exciting envy in the mmd 
of the fascinator by drawing his gaze to some object, the practice of 
wearing some bright ornament in a prominent position may he mentioned , 
and lastly the practice of doing something painfully disagreeable so as to 
cause the fascinator an unpleasant feeling is a not uncommon procedure 
Certain gestures are made which are insulting or indecent One well-known 
manual gesture, which is described as the closed fist with the thumb 
protruding between the index and middle fingers ”, was commonly used, and 
hands made of metal in this position were largely used as amulets To this 
day this gesture used is in India, but great difficulty has been experienced in 
getting any sort of explanation of its meaning That it is insulting and 
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obscene is admitted, but the exact meaning has not been elicited Mischiev- 
ous boys are said to use it as an insulting gesture, so it is evident that this 
paitiGuiai gestme is known The hand m this position is still used as an 
amulet in Europe, and in Italy it is commonly used and is then known as 
the “ Mano Eica ” 

In addition to the already desciibed means of protection which are openly 
displayed, other amulets are worn concealed on the person, and owe then 
power not to the attraction of the diiect glance, but to their being invocations 
of the protective deity or power These aie written charms and may consist 
of verses or texts from sacied writings, which aie believed to have special 
powers , or to cabalistic writings and magical foiinulai vhich are also held 
to be effective 

The vaiions amulets used as a piotection against the Evil Eye may 
now be discussed more particularly Before pioceedmg to do this it may 
be as well as to deal briefly with the subject of Sympathetic Magic, which 
has a distinct bearing on this subject Tylor m his woik “ Primitive Culture ” 
says “ One of the principles of this is that any effect may be produced by 
imitating it’’ This is the homeopathic idea that “like cures or causes like,” 
and this notion is laigely responsible for many ol the means used to avert 
the evil effects of fascination In Magic, a very usual means of injuring an 
enemy is to make a small image of the person to be injured , certain cere- 
monies are performed, spells uttered and pins or thorns are driven into the 
image Whatever damage is done to the image, it is supposed that the 
peison it represents suffers in a like way, and if the damage is sufficient, the 
person dies This method is used in India The image, here, is taken after 
the proper ceremonies have been performed, and buried at midnight at the 
junction of four cross roads, or in a damp place As the image rots so the 
peison represented is supposed to pme away and die El worthy quoting from 
CE8NOLA’S book “Cyprus” says “Arab amulets at the present day bear 
the figure of the thing against which they exert then virtue, and all oriental 
practices in this line come down from immemorial antiquity” As an example 
of an object used as an amulet involving the idea of Sympathetic Magic, the 
eye may be instanced The eye is frequently found on ancient amulets either 
alone or as a cential object, surionnded in compound amulets, by other 
symbols considered to be protective It is not much used now-a-days In 
China, it IS a common object on the bows of junks, and is no doubt used as a 
protective against evil A Chinaman who was questioned as to the reason why 
the boats had eyes painted on their bows, naively remaiked “ No have eye no 
can see” A necklace has been procured m Bangalore made up of beads 
which have markings on them distinctly resembling eyes, and there is a 
4 
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similai one in the local mnsenm amongst the ornaments worn by women of 
the KOEACHA caste These people aie a wandering tube whose women 
practice fortune telling Mi H V Nanjnndayya in his pamphlet on the 
KOEACHA caste, says Koiama oi Koiacha ” (by both of which names this 
caste IS known) both seem to be derived fiom the woid '' KUEU ” meaning to 
divine 01 piognosticate, and aie applied to the caste on account of then 
profession of foitnne telling, which their women piactise” On enqmiies 
being made about the use of the beads mentioned above, it was at once stated 
without any prompting, that they weie a piotection against “ DEISHTI ” 
So it seems cleai that though not geneially used the “ eye ” is still employed 
in India as an amulet Mi Thuiston gives an illustration in Plate XXI of 
his book Bthnogiaphic Notes in Southern India ” of an eye used as a votive 
offeiing, but no othei mention is made in his book oi in otheis have been 
consulted of the use of the eye as an amulet 

The use of hideous and teiiifying faces and marks as pioteotive is a very 
widespiead one On the outside of most temples m India and on temple 
cars these objects may be seen, and then use is undoubtedly to catch and 
avert the evil looks of the envious and ill disposed On the fiont of a small 
temple in Cavaliy Eoad in Bangalore — the temple is one devoted to Subramoney 
are at least foui hideous faces which at once attract the attention The use 
of the Medusa Head, or Goigon, m this way was well established m ancient 
Greece This head with its split protruding tongue, hideous features, huge 
tusks, and serpent entwined haii bears a close i esemblance to Bhawani in 
India, and it has been suggested that the Grecian myth had its origin 
m India Hideous masks have been used all over the world for their 
supposed protective powers against the envious or evil look Specimens have 
been collected from places as far apart as Peru, Greece and Tahiti 
This idea of exciting fear in the breast of the fascinator has given 
rise to other methods One of these used in India is, to say suddenly 
to a suspected fascinator “Be careful, there is a snake at your feet” 
Hideous faces carved in stone or on metal are worn round the neck 
m India, but though these have been seen it has not been possible to persuade 
the owners to part with them A promise of one was made a few days ago, 
but the mask has not yet been received In Classical times actors used to 
cover their faces with a mask, and Elworthy suggests that this was probably 
due to their fear lest they might be struck by the envious glance of some 
person m the audience Apropos of hiding the face to avoid the Evil Eye, may 
it not be that the custom in India of females hiding their faces behind the 
end of the sari when looked at by strangers is due partly to fear of thrs power ^ 
In Malabar when a new house is being built, a hideous doll-like creature, of 
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some soit, is put m a pLominent position on the walls to piotect the bnildmg 
from envious looks At the Dasseiah festival m Bangaloie this yeai two 
enoimous, grotesque and hideous fignies — male and female — made of wicker 
work preceded one of the cais bearing a god Inside each figuie was a man 
who danced making these absurd constructions sway and wheel about in a highly 
amusing manner May it not be that these figuies by exciting eithei fear or 
amusement amongst the crovd aie believed to act as piotectives to the god 
and avert the Evil Eye from him^ The use of devices on shields is assumed 
by Elwoithy to have originated from the use of a hideous lace — originally that 
of the Medusa — on the shield to catch the malignant glance of an enemy and 
thus piotect its user from at least one danger 

Other objects of striking appearance are used on houses and fields In 
Malabar a very common figure used is that of a monkey with pendulous testes, 
or that of a woman with very protuberant breasts In the fields a pot painted 
black or white with large black or white spots on it is generally used all over 
Southern India to protect crops, and this may be seen in many of the vege- 
table gardens round Bangalore Indecent figuies are also used in some parts 
Ml Thurston mentions ‘‘Monstrous Priapi made in straw with painted clay 
pots for heads Similar objects have been seen from the Eailway on the 
journey to Mettapaiiyam In Madias human figuies are also placed on 
buildings when they are under construction, and this fact is also mentioned in 
Mr Thurston’s book 

The hand, representations of which made in metal or other materials, 
has from the earliest time been used as an amulet against the Evil Eye, and 
has been regarded as a very powerful protective The origin of this belief 
seems to be due to the idea involved m Sympathetic Magic Touch, more 
especially intentional touching with the hands, being one way and a very 
powerful one too, by which the fascinator can exert his power, the hand may 
have in this way come to he regarded as a protective, it being the figure of 
the thing against which it exeits its virtue Again, the hand is the symbol of 
power and is used as the symbol of the “ all protecting powei ” The hand 
as an amulet was represented in various positions , open with the fingers all 
extended , in the shape of the “ Mano Eica” alieady described , and as what 
IS known as the “Mano Coinuta” This last is a gesture very commonly 
used m Italy against the Evil Eye The hand m this position has the middle 
and ling fingers flexed on the palm with the index and little fingeis extended 
It represents a pair of horns Horns are held to be powerful amulets against 
fascination, and, m default of having the horns themselves, this sign is held to 
quite able to take their place There is another position in which the hand is 
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held, the attitude of Sacerdotal benediction Heie the thumb, index and middle 
fingers are extended, the iing and little fingeis being flexed on the palm, and the 
h^nd IS held upright Amulets have been made in all these attitudes and are used 
to this day Eiwoithy illustiates some beautiful examples of the last des- 
cribed position of the hand He calls it the Mano Pantea ” These hands are 
covered with carvings of othei piotectives and foxm most excellent examples 
of compound amulets This form of amulet is little, if at all, used in India 
The only traces found of it aio the imprints of open hands, very often five in 
number, on the walls and on the side of dooi-ways These have been ex- 
plained by some Indians questioned, as being put up to waid off the Evil 
Eye , otbeis again say they are not used except by Mohammedan wrestlers as 
a directing sign to their gymnasia , others say the sign is used by Mohamme- 
dan wrestlers in commemoration of their Patron Saint Maula All, the 
son-in-law of the prophet, who was a great wrestler Mr Thurston says that 
amongst the MADIGAS, a sheep or goat is sacrificed to the marriage pots 
during the marriage ceremony The sacrificer dips his hands in the blood of 
the animal and makes an imprint of them on the wall near the door leading 
to the room where the the pots are kept This is done to avert the Evil Eye 

The open hand has been seen on the clothing of a mendicant m Bangalore 
These hands made in red cloth were sewn on his coat, one on each breast and 
one between the shoulders Unfortunately at the time he was seen there 
was no opportunity of speaking to him, and after ward’s when search was made 
for him he was not to be found Hands made of bone are reported to be worn 
suspended round the neck by certain people, said to be Eambanis These 
people were seen by a servant m the vicinity of Saklaspur in the Hassan 
District, but it was not possible at the time to talk to the people, so no 
information is available as to what these ornaments or charms represent 

The manual gestures already described, except the mano Eica, as well 
many others, are constantly seen on carvings and statues of Indian Gods 
and Goddesses, and evidently are meant to convey some meaning Perhaps 
the original significance of these gestures has been lost sight of Numerous 
people have been questioned as to whether these gestures have any import- 
ance, but beyond being told that they are meant to convey ordinary everyday 
significance associated with such attitudes no information has been obtained 

The open hand is used on forts in Southern India, but what the exact 
significance is, is not known It is sard to he placed over the arch of the 
gate-ways and is modelled m mortar — (chunam) 

Another from of amulet very commonly used in Western Countries from 
the earliest of time is the crescent, representing the Moon and so the 
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goddesses to wliicli the Moon was sacied Mohammedan childien weai 
the descent hung fiom the neck , and a ciescent-shaped ornament ]s veiy 
commonly worn by the Canaiese people lound Bangalore This oinainent is 
known amongst them as the '‘Moon” ornament, but they apparently attach 
no importance to it as a protective against the Evil Eye Boar’s tusks, so set 
as to make a crescent, are used as an amulet against “Drishti ”, so also are 
tiger’s claws, set either back to back or so as to make a crescent Homs have 
always been looked upon as powerful amulets, and this idea has piobably 
arisen from their resemblance m shape to that of the Crescent moon Cows 
and bullocks horns have been very widely used as protectives, and though 
their use in ancient time was more common, still they are used fairly frequent- 
ly even now In Southern India the skull and horns of a bullock stuck up on 
a pole IS a common ob]ect in the fields, and such objects have been seen in the 
jungle tracts of South Canara, where a bison head and horn was seen in one 
field There is no doubt as to the reason of the use of this object The 
people readily admit that it is used as a protection against “ Drishti ” 

Elworthy says “ We may without discussion assume that the horse-shoe 
wherever used is the handy conventional representative ol the crescent ” 
Allowing this assumption, it becomes clear how it is that the horse-shoe is so 
commonly used as an amulet The belief that an old horse-shoe picked up 
brings “ good luck ” is familiar to every one, and all over Europe the horse- 
shoe nailed up over door -ways is not an uncommon object The horse-shoe 
being made of non enhances its value as a charm against witchcraft Erazer 
m the “ Golden Bough” says “ Iron theretore may obviously be employed as 
a charm for banning Ghosts and other dangerous Spirits” In India this 
belief in the protective power of iron is held by all who practise magic, A 
charm is made from an old horse-shoe in the form of a bangle The mantia- 
vadr after having the bangle made performs certain ceremonies over it, and it 
IS then put on the light upper arm if the subject 1 d a man or on the left 
upper arm, if a female This is considered to be a very powerful charm 
against the Evil Eye, and against Evil Spurts generally This amulet is also 
placed on a woman’s arm if her labour is unduly prolonged and is believed to 
very quickly bring about the desired result 

Moniei Williams in his book “Biahmanism and Hinduism ” says that a 
small iron ring is commonly earned about as an amulet, and if set with pearls 
it IS consideied to be particularly effective. This belief in the efficacy of iron 
against witchcraft and Evil Spirits is shown in many other ways Some 
article made of iron is placed near women after child-hiith and is also kept 
close to the newly born infant to ward off evil The “ Dombars ” a wandejing 
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tribe in Mysore, wbo aie by profession tumbleis and aciobats, are said to 
weal an iron bangle on the arm to keep off evil 

Evil spirits are kept confined to certain ttees by diiving iron nails with 
appiopriate ceiemomes into the tiees In ceitain cases wheie a person who is 
possessed by an evil spirit, the patient is nailed by a lock of hair to a tiee, 
the exorcist after conjuring the spirit to depart cuts off the lock and leaves 
it hanging suspended by the nail In some cases the lock is torn out by 
the roots by the struggles of the patient during the departure of the spirit 
The spirit is ordered to take up its abode in the tree, and the iron nail serves 
to a large extent to prevent it from leaving its prison 

The use of bright objects worn round the neck or otherwise prominently 
displayed to catch and avert the evil look is common In one of the neck- 
laces shown will be seen a bright gold bead , in another a small bright metal 
disc with two gold beads one on each side of it, two bits of coral, and blue 
glass, and gold beads stiung alternately on the string These are made and 
sold in the bazaar as protectives against Drishti” On the first necklace are 
other objects, viz , two cowries — concha veneris — of phallic significance and 
widely recognized as being powerful amulets, a piece of bear skm, also used an 
amulet a human tooth and two twisted objects These last are said to be a 
bean of some sort and are recognized amulets It has not been possible so 
far to find out what they actually are The thread on which these objects 
are strung consists of three strands of different colours — red, white and black 
Coloured strings and threads are commonly used m witchcraft, and have been 
used from very early times Persius mentions the tying of threads 
of many colours round the necks of infants as part of a charm 
against fascination Colours have a certain significance Black is looked 
upon as being particularly associated with magic Black threads and strings 
are used frequently in India in the tying — on of charms Black beads are 
frequently used as part of an amulet — the necklace now shown as two of these 
with a bright red bead between them, all three being strung on a cord 
composed of black, red and white threads 

Another necklace, will be seen to be made up of a thick strand 
of black threads on which are strung a square case bearing on it 
the image of Hanuman, and on either side of this two small cylindrical 
silver cases These usually contain charms either written on paper or 
parchment Hanuman is considered to be a powerful protector, and his 
image on this amulet makes it especially efficacious The small cylindrical 
cases are very commonly used m India to hold charms for protection against 
all ills fascination included. They are known in IJEDU as “ THAWIZ ” 
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and in Tamil as ‘THAIETHAY” Tliey may be scon at any time worn 
either round the neck, oi waist oi tied on the aim The wiitten chaims 
Gained in these cases aie ot many kinds, and one was obtained from a Moham- 
medan Mushayaq in Baiigaloie It begins with the seal of Bnheman 
Pagnmber, who is the king of all demons, djinns and fames which is written 
as follows — 


^ II II III ^ 


Underneath this is insciibed a 
magic square, in which are written 
the magic numbers which on being 
added up either horizontally, verti- 
cally 01 obliquely give a total of 15 


1 6 

' 1 

8 


5 

1 1 

3 


* 9 

4 


These figures must not be written in any order but in a paiticular way, or the 
power of the charm is lost When writing it a pepper corn must be held 
between the teeth, as the pungent smell from the pepper is conveyed by the 
breath on to the charm This enhances its potency When the chaim is 
written the paper is folded up, coated with wax, put into a case and sealed 
up This IS said to be a powerful charm against the power of the Evil Eye 
This charm, in fact all charms, must be written with a reed pen, and the mk 
used must he saffron water 

The use of these magic squares is of very ancient origin Everyone 
will call to mind also the general belief in certain numbers being either lucky 
or unlucky 3, 7 and 13 for instance Other written chaims consist of either 
invocation*:! of the deity, or of cabalistic words which are made up ot the 
initial letters of certain words which are believed to have great power in 
averting evil Space and time will not permit of this part of the subject 
being more fully dealt with 

Children being peculiarly susceptible to fascination certain means are 
used in India to avert the evil A very common practice is disfiguring the 
face by means of black dots made with the soot collected from an oil lamp 
A black mark is put on the cheek of the child or on the forehead, or the eye- 
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lids are painted black A string of small bells ^ is frequently seen tied round 
the waists of small children This is a protection against the dreaded 
Diishti ” A curious tact about these bells is that they exactly resemble 
in very many cases, those on the ordinary ‘‘ coral and bells ” used by Western 
babies , similar bells are found in ancient Egyptian chaiuns Another inter- 
esting point is that coral is used to this day, in India as a charm against 
“ Diishti ”, in the form of beads or in ‘=«mall pieces suspended from the 
neck Coral has from the most ancient times been held to be a powerful 
amulet especially for children 

Another ornament, one worn by female children in India, suggests from 
its shape that it may have a phallic significance, and therefore was originally 
used as a protective amulet The ornament referred to is the heart or 
leafshaped piece of silver worn suspended from the waist Its shape is that 
of the yoni — and also resembles the fig leaf — which has a phallic significance 
May it not be that this was originally used as an amulet the idea of sympathe- 
tic magic being the reason of its shape and use 

The cross, m the shape of the “ Swastika ” or fylfot 
IS the only form used so far as can be discovered in India 

as an amulet This is used by Marwadis, and on the 

second day of then New Yeai, when they open their 

new account books it is written on the first page above 

the entries It is called SAKIA ” by these people and 
is also inscribed on the inside of the Cash Chest 

It is also said to be worn as a charm round the neck, but no such charm is 
so far been procured It protects against the EvilEye, and is a general biingei 
of good luck” It is the sign of both Vishnu and Eakshmi This sign may 
be seen on the wall beside the door ways of the Marwadis places of business in 
Cavalry Boad, in Bangalore This sign is of very ancient origin and is said to be 
a sun symbol, and Elwoithy remarks that As a mystic sign it is said to have 
travelled fuither than any other symbol of antiquity It is known all over 
Asia including Japan, all over Europe from Ireland to Greece, Sicily and 
Malta It is found on the oldest Greek Coins, on Etruscan Vases, and on the 
Newton Stond, an ancient Celtic monument at Aberdeen ” 

* It IS believed in parts of Italy that the Devil himself will be diiven off by the sound of bells 
hol^ever faint, and, behoving that thunderstorm s are directly due to Satan, the village bell ringeis 
at the first sign of a thunder oloud ring the bells — it is not quite clear whether this is meant to keep 
Satan away directly, oi to give warning to the farmers to bring fortht heir protections, and h}' praying 
and watching td avert the impending tronble, — Md,, 
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In the time of the ancient Gieeks and Romans spitting was consideiedto 
be a protection against tascmation, and this fact is mentioned by many of the 
wiiteis of that period Human saliva, especially fasting saliva, has always 
been held to have great vntne Spitbing thiee times into the breast of the 
person who feais fascination is a very ancient custom, and is mentioned by 
Theocritus In connection with this a method of averting the effects of the 
Evil eye as described by a Native Officer in the Indian Aimy may be related 
The procedure is as follows — A pinch or dust is taken from the heel part of 
the footprint of the fascinator by the person overlooked He then spits 
three times on to the spot from which the dust was taken, returns to his 
house, and throws the dust into the fire This custom of spitting three times 
to avert evil has been a very wide spread one, and was used, not only in 
Europe, but in Africa amongst the Mandingoes, and in India 


It IS not possible within the limits of a short paper to deal m any way 
fully with the subject of the Evil Eye It is hoped that enough has been said 
to show how wide a field it embraces, and how even at the present day many 
customs and acts which have lost then original significance can be traced 
back to have their origin in this superstition Only a few points have been 
dealt with and that m a very superficial manner rt is feared 

A very rnteresting portion of the subject, that dealing with the 
ceremonies that are performed in Southern India to avert the Evil Eye has 
not been touched upon, and a few examples will now be given of those 
actually performed at the present time The ceremony called ARATHI 
which has already been mentioned consists of waving in a particular manner, 
a vessel containing certain substances supposed to have special pro- 
tective powers, (or a lamp) before the affected person The vessel of 
lamp is passed fiom head to foot and back again with a more or less a 
circular movement for a specified number of times, it may be 3, 5, 
or 7 times This is supposed to remove the evil influence Dubois- 
description of the ceremony almost exactly describes the manner m 
which it is performed to this day He says “ A lamp made of kneaded rice 
flour IS placed on a metal dish or plate It is then filled with oil or liquefied 
butter and lighted The woman each take hold of the plate in turn and 
raise it to the level of the person’s head for whom the ceremony is being 
performed, desciihmg a specified number of cricles with it Instead of using 
a lighted vessel they sometimes content themselves with filling a vessel with 
water coloured with saffron, vermilion and other ingredients,” 

5 
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The ceremony as done now and described by an edncated man is as 
follows — 

“ A lamp IS made of cowdnng oi flour, m the oidmaiy “ chiiag ” shape 
and filled with ghee, and is decoiated with thiee kinds of flowers, — red, white 
and yellow It is then lighted and passed 3 oi 7 times m front of the 
peison fiom head to foot and back again in a circulai manner The lamp is 
then taken to wheie 4 loads meet, a ciicle is made lound the lamp with 
water and it is left theie ” 

It IS remarkable how closely this description tallies with that given by 
the Abbe A vaiiation of this ceiemony a lighted lamp similar to the one 
described above, is floated on turmeric watei contained in a laige shallow 
dish This IS waved up and down befoie the overlooked person either 3 oi 
7 times The lamp is then closely covered with a small earthen pot and an 
old slipper put on top of the pot If the water is drawn up into the pot 
which will certainly happen and it fits closely enough, the charm has been 
successful The water is then thrown away where four paths or roads meet 

Another ceremony in which the act of spitting occurs — 3 different 
kinds of oil — gingelly, ghee and lamp oil are put in a vessel which is set 
on the fire till the oil takes fire and burns The burning oil is taken to the 
doorway of the house where the overlooked person takes three separate 
mouthfuls of water and spits each mouthful into the burning oil Another 
ceremony in which a black animal takes part Gingelly oil is placed in a 
vessel over the fire until it burns Powdered pepper and black margosa 
leaves are mixed with some cooked nee and the oil is poured on to 
the mixture and well stirred in A handfulof the mixture is offered to 
the overlooked person, and as he is about to take it into his mouth 
it IS quickly with drawn and given to a black dog The rest of the 
mixture must then be eaten by the patient Black animals when 
used in such ceremonies must have no white hairs upon them In some 
cases a black goat is passed 7 times from the head to the feet of the person 
The goat is then killed and the skin and flesh given to the poor No portion 
of the animal must be kept in the house By some it is considered to be 
sufficient if the affected person touches the goat with his right hand 

Dubois says that Arathi is one of the commonest of the religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus and that they invented it to avert and contract the 
influence of the Evil Bye Numerous other means are used, but this paper 
has already much exceeded the limits originally intended and the time allowed 
for reading. It is hoped that the paper, incomplete and superficial as it is 
WeU awaken or stimulate interest m this and kindred beliefs and piactices. 
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and tliat members of the society will endeayonr to collect fuither infoima- 
tion on the subject Any such information will be giatefully leceived by 
the writer In conclusion I will again quote fiom Elwoithy’s book — “without 
believing eithei in magic oi the Evil Eye, the wiitei fully agiees that “ much 
maybe leaint” (as Piofessor Tylor says in “Piimitive Cultuie”) from a 
study of the belief and to the many piactices to which it has given use 
It is needful however to approach the subjeot with an open judicial mind and 
not to leject all that one superior understanding is unable to explain Our 
senses, oui experience, alike tell us that there exist many facts and appear- 
ances, which appealed strongly to the despised judgment of our fore-fathers, 
rude and cultured alike, which never have been either disproved or explain- 
ed, and some of these facts have been held as firm articles of belief in all 
ages ” 


PUBLIC FESTIVALS. 

Muharram. 

By Khan Bahadtje M Abdul Eahman 

Muhariam introduces tie grand festival of mourning for the martyidom of Husem, the gtand 
son of Muhammad the Piophet, which sad event occurred on the tenth day of this month 
Muharram is the fiist lunar month of the Muhammadan jear, and literal!} means ^e^iefable, digni- 
fied During this month fis^hting is sbiiotly prohibited This custom was religiously adhered to by 
the Arabs (whose several tribes and clans were constantly at war thioughout the year) from time 
immemoiial, till the }ear 61 A H (680 AD), when theie was a breach of it, by the unhappy 
ocoui rence of the above tragic event 

During the first ten days of Muharram there is a laige display of taboots — structures made of 
bamboos coveied with tinsel and profusely decorated — which are intended to repiesent the mausoleum 
erected m the plains of Karbala over the mortal remains of Husein Vaiious designs in copper, 
biass, silver and gold sheet, and mounted on poles called alams {Punjas) or standards, — emblematic 
of the diffeient standards of Husein and his followers, are taken m procession and otherwise paraded 
m the streets Duiing these nights large meetings aie organized, and the valoious deeds and the 
sufferings of the noble band of martyrs which have been idealized and dramatized in veise, are 
recited before an appreciative audience, whose feelings are raised up to a wonderful pitch In the 
excitement of the moment, those assembled begin to beat their breasts, and the fienzy is so intense 
that all unconsciously they inflict such severe beating on their persons that blood has been known 
to flow in some cases 

The construction and display of Taboots, the parading of pun3as (or alams), and the assuming 
of various disguises, which rhe ignoiant class of the Muhammadaub indulge in, as if it were a 
religious duty, are not warranted by the Muhammadan Law or any usage having the force of law 
In these days the Muhammadans are supposed to fast, distribute alms liberally, and pray for the 
repose of the souls of Husein and his people, who were all murdeied most brutally undei the orders of 
Yezid, son of Maawia, who himself was ill-di&posed towards All, the fourth Caliph, the lamented 
father of Husein, and who had usurped his (All’s) throne 
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At t3ie beginrsing of this month m the year 61 A H , a tragic drama was enacted at Karbala on 
the banks of tiic Enphiatcs, in which Ilubein, thebonof An and giaiidson of tho Pcophet Muhammad 
by his daughtei Katmia, perished with all the male members of the Prophet’s family with 
one solitary exception, namclv the sickly son of Huscin — Zainulabidin History pi esents but few 
instances where such indonntable courage, chivalry and nobl 0 ne=!& of spiiit were witnessed as on 
the side of Husein and his handful of people, while there was on the othci side an unsurpassed 
display of cold-bloodedness and butchery by a laige army of Yezid The scene was laid on 
the western bank of the Euphiates, where Hustin, lay encamped with his kinsmen, his two 
giowii-up sons, a V( ly few devoted follow eis and a timmous letmue of women and children, 
intercepted on his waj to Kufa where he, at tho instigation of Yczid, had been incited by the 
Kufans (subjects of Aczid), with a false promise of then allegiance to him is Oaliph against his 
rival (Yezid) Pays passed but no trace of the piomiscd supj'oit could be seen On the contrary, 
the Kufans surioiindcd the tents of Husem, and as the mindorous ruffians dared not come within 


tbe leach of his sword, they cut the victim and his people oft fiom the wateis of the Euphrates 
for days togcthei, causing tciiible sufienng to the small band oi martyrs Yazid who was ruling 
at the time was au'^ious that Pliisein should acknowledce his suzeianity, but the latter refused to do 
so In a conference with tho Chief of tho enemy, Husem ofieied to letuxn to Arabia , i o go to Damas- 
cus and negotiate directl} with Yezid , or even to go to the frontiers of Korasan and there fight for 
the nation , but neither of these alternatives was granted The commands of Yezid, the ‘ ‘ Ommeyade 
ty rant,” were stern and me vorable “ that Husem should lecognize him as Oahph, and in the event of 
his refusing to do so no nieicy should be shown hmr and his party, hut that they should be brought 
as criminals before the Caliph (Yezid) to be dealt with according to Ommeyade sense of justice ” As 
a last resource, Husem besought these monsters not to war upon helpless women and children hut to 
end the unequal contest by taking his life , but this was of no avail He asked his followers to save 
themselves by timely fight but they unanimously declined to desert him or survive him One of the 
enemy’s Chiefs, struck with horror at the sacrilege of warring against the grandson of the Prophet, 
deserted with thirty followers “ to claim the paitneiship of inevitable death ” One by one the noble 
band fell, picked ofi by the enemy’s aichers from a safe distance Husem wounded and dying drag- 
ged himself to the riverside £or a last demk, but they turned him ofi from there with arrows His 


infant son was transfixed by a dart m his arms His sons and h's nephews were killed in his 
presence He was pierced in the mouth with a dart as he raised a cup to assuage his burning thirst 
He made a desperate attempt and threw himself in the midst of the enemy and killed a large number 
of them But faint with loss of blood fiom the many wounds on his body, he soon sank to the ground, 
and Shoomar, one of the murdeiers, rushed on the dying hero, cut off his head, trampled on his body 
and subjected it to every ignominy This was on the tenth day of Muharram The tents were 
burnt afterwards, the lad.es were taken piisoneis and the sickly son of Husem was put m heavy 
chains The head was carried to the castle of Kufa, and the inhuman governor, the worthy son of 
Maawia, struck it on the mouth with a cane - AUs,” exclaimed an aged Mushm, “ on these 1ms 
have I seen the hps of the Apoetle of God ” The ladies and the sickly child were set at liberty snhse- 
qnently, and the bodies of Husem and his people buried at Karbala a oonsideiable time after the 
t agedy Hmoa the importance attached to this place by Muhammadans Even at this distant age 


eventfrtfeLTwlHb”?'''*'^”*' death pioved to be the most important 

event m the tostory oUhe Saracens, excepting the mission of the Prophet It sent a thrill of horror 

throughout Islam, and marks the outbreak of a schism amongst the followers of the Prophet The 

a^erents of All called themselves Shias or Seotaues, those who hold to the rightfulness of the 

three Caliphs before All, being known as Sunnis or Traditionists Tho difiereaoes which the 

engendered arrested their progress and proved disastrous m more ways than one to Islam Then 

u!^d!™rf ’’“'1 '"“med against the foes of Islam of the time, was severed and 

usea against each other 
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The 'Ommejades had long been the rivals of the Hashmites, the family of the Piophet They 
had persecuted Muhammad wilh bitter feiocity Thoj embraced Islam only aftci the fall of Iklocca 
and that too with motives of self-interest and with a view to self aggrandizement The whole of 
the Ommeyades were at the mercy of the Prophet, and had he so desired he could have put them to 
death , but his clemency knew no bounds He freely pardoned his bitterest enemies The mercy 
thus shown to them by the Prophet, they lepaid later bj their rtiocity towaids the giandson of the 
Prophet and his family 

However disastrous the massacre of Husein maj- have been politically oi othciwise, it can have 
no religions significance The special ordination of the Picphct from the Most High came to an 
end with his death, and his spiritual mantle could not fail on the shoulders oi any of his followers 
however worth^y he maybe, or whate\ei his lelationship be to the person of the Piophet The 
lesson which the episode inculcates is of the highest value It holds forth a hero who displays all 
that is noble and worthy of emulation m a man’s character His fiimness, patience and resignation 
under the •'tiess of circumstances, his indomitable coinage, his legaid for the safety of those that 
followed him, his fearlessness in holding to what he believed to be the truth, and his uttei disregard 
of all consequences in declaring openlj ivhat he felt with regaid to the candidature of Yezid for the 
Oaliphate, supply much food for reflection and aie full of meaning It would doubtless make one’s 
life sublime if one were to act up to those principles 


The Krittikotsava. 

By M T Nabasimhaiyahgar, BA, M E A S 


This IS a feast observed on the Full Moon Day of the month of Orthikai (Vrischika) corresponding 
to November or December It is a day noted for illuminations throughout India Just at the tune 
of sunset, all temples, monasteries and houses will be seen besti lluminated and the sceneij will be 
so grand and pictuiesque that spectators are attracted in large numbers towards the main centres of 
illumination from distant places 

In temples of South India, the arrangement for illumination is somewhat unique A long 
narrow piece of new cloth dipped in ghee oi oil is rolled over a long pole , and the holder of the pole 
stands high at the top of the mam dooi-way, when the image is taken out in piocession A new 
pot, with a piece of new cloth hanging outside, and full of ghee is first worshipped and this is lighted 
first All the other lights are lighted from this , and m? djana are made to the deities by means of 
these lights The oil cloth hanging from the pole is then lit by means of this main light in the 
pot The pole ib turned lound gradually until the whole of the hanging cloth is in flame The 
image is then taken out into the streets for piocession Meanwhile, all the lamps airanged in 
symmetrical lines around the temple, inside are lighted 

This grand illumination will be visible from distant villages and some of the temples situated 
on hills will present a splendid spectacle during this night for miles together In some temples, 
they raise a pile of dry palm-leaves or cocoanut leaves before the temple-door and this is lighted 
instead of the oil-oloth described above 

In all Vishnu Temples, this celebration is strictly enjoined by the ^dst<ias, and is called Vishnu 
tpa The Saivaites celebiate what is called Stva, d^pa about the same date, though it sometimes 
differs from that of Vishnu dipa by a day or so After this Utsava is observed, the generas belief is 
that until the month of Tai {Makara) no illumination is made , and hence the Tamilian’s saying — 
VHakhu avmju irukkiradu (the light has been put out) 
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The Yaishnavas regard lihe period between tins night and the astensm Hasta of the month of 
Tai (Makara] — which is the biith day of tho Sage %7tvatsdn'ka (Kdiatt-Alv4n), the famous disciple of 
the gloat Beforniei Sri Eamanu]S,oharja— as a Vocation foi the recital of the Sacred Tamil Works 
(JDivya-Prabandha) or the Fout Thoitsand (Verses) as they are called No auspicious ceieinonies or 
celebracions aie observed by the oithodox Hindus duiing this peiiod Thej call it AnadJiyayana 
(Peiiod of non-iecital), in accordance with the lules laid down in the Pd^itha 7dtra and othei Agama 
Works A special license is however made for the lecital of the 4,000 {D'li^ya Piabandha), during the 
month of M§.ikali (Dhanus) when the Kothdt otsa'ua or Adhyayandtsava is observed in all the great 
Vishnu Temples 


ROMAN COINS IN INDIA. 


The follov7mg excerpt from a note^ bj Mr G- F Gill on a find of Boman Coins in Pudukottai 
in 1898 maj be of inteiost to leaders of Mr Narasimhachar’s note on the Romon de 7 ianus found at 
Chitaldrug Mr Gill observes that in all the hoards of Roman coins yet discovered in. South India, 
the majoiitj of the coins aie of two tjpas onlj^ One type coiiosponds with that described by Mr 
Narasimhachar, issued by Augustus in honoui of Gams and Lucius, his giandsons by his daughter 
Julia, and the othei a com of Tibenus with the legend — Obvoise, TI CAESAR DIVI AVG 
F AVGVSTVS Head right, laureate Reverse, PONTIF MAXIM Livia seated right, with 
sceptre and flower 


The note proceeds, “ The great prepondeiance of these two types seems to point to large ship- 
ments of money having been made to India, in or shortly after the years in which the> weie issued 
“ The most curious feature of this find is the treatment to which nearly all the coins have been 
subjected Various expJantions suggesu themselves One, that the incisions were made m order 
to test tbe genuineness of the coins, is easily dispioved , for, without exception, it is the head that 
is defaced Had the object been merely to test the metal, a stab in an> othei part of the coin would 
have served the purpose, and out of the heads on 461 coins some at least would have escaped The 
object must have been to destroy the authoiity by which the com was guaranteed The defacement 
was not effected in Rome, for^ it would not have been done in 4 such a hap-hazard ivay as is 
in mated by Nos 19, 26, 66, 67 , and further, similarly defaced coins would probably have been 
ound m other hoards, if coins meant for India were thus defaced before being exported But of 
such defaced coins there is no reooid It follows, then, that the incisions were made in India, m order 
to put the coins out of ciioulation Apparently this was not done because the coins were meant to 
sbrme® for, among the hoards so frequently found m topes, the coins are not 
1 4 . oiily i^eniams, therefore, to suppose that these coins were defaced by the 

too much worn for further circulation, and were awaiting the melting 
pot, when the secret of their concealment was lost » S 


1 Numismatic Chronicle, Third Senes, Vol yv TTT pp g 04 -_ 3 OQ 

this type when found m India ib almost always pleted “This fact leads me 
lesrabrian he^ especially ntruck foe the trade with South India where perhaps the natives were 

! n ! to tell bad from good denarn Cohen notes that there exist a great many imita 

» Out of the 601 corns in the Pudukottai find, 461 were defaced 
^ This has been suggested to explain incisions on Gaulish coins 

leer V T f “ “““ 0“ both mdee These 

four types have a head on both obverse and reverse 
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A '!imilar hoard of coins was found near Bangalore on the 17th April, 1891, while excavating 
cuttings for store sidings of the lailway to Hindupur, near Subedai's Ohattram, between thr Southern 
Mahratta Railway and Yeshwantpur, miles b'v lail fiom the City Station The coins were in an 
earthen pot which was found about 1^ feet below giomid and was biokenb'y a labouioi’s pickaxe 
The hoaid contained, in all, 163 coins, of which 75 wire of the C M Gcie'^aies type found at 
Chitalduig, and 76 of the Pontir type of Tiberiut. lefeired to obove The remaining 10 

^epiesentcd S different tvpcs, ranging in d te ftom 21 3 C to 51 3. D Mr Lewis Rice, in reporting 
on the find observes, “ bo far as I am aaaie, this i^ the fii,^t find of Ri man coiUh wiihin the present 
territoiies of Mysore, although they have been form 1 in con^idei ible numbers in gold, sihoi md 
copper, at various places along the eastern and western coasts, and in the interim, especially ne ir 
certain part of Ooimbatore Distiiut ” 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY. 

EULES 

1 The Society shall be called the Mythic Society 

2 The Society was formed with the object of encoui aging the study of 
the Sciences of Ethnology, History and Beligions, and stimulating research 
in these and alLed subjects 

3 Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the Committee 

4 The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of the 
President, Vice-President, Honorary Treasurer, General Secretary with three 
branch Secretaries, and three other members, retiring annually, but eligible 
for re-election 

Any four of the above members to form a quorum 

5 The subscription to be five rupees per annum to members resident 
m Bangalore, and two rupees per annum to members residing in the districts 
payable on election, and annually befoie June 1st 

6 The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be sent/^de to all members, and on sale at 
8 annas per copy to non-members 

7 There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered , due notice being given by the General Secretary 

8 Excursions to places of Historical interest, will be arranged and 
intimated to members 

9 Members may obtain, on application to the General Secretary, invi- 
tation caids for the admission of then friends to the lectures 

10 The Annual General Meetings will be held in March 

11 Framing and alteration of Buies rests entirely with the Committee 

E W WETHEBELL, General Secretary, 

BANGAIiOBB, 
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tains also an amusing account of the tioables and peiplex:ities of the Piize 
Agents m awaiding then shaie of spoil to some of the pimoipai officeis of the 
victoiious aimy 

(3) “A Review of the Oiigm, P)ogtess, and Result of the late Decisive 
Wa 7 %n Mijsoie in a lette) fyom an Office} m India'' London, 1800 I have 
quoted only a fragment of the title which, if punted in full, would occupy 
nearly one page of this journal This book is disa^Dpointing inmost lespects 
It consists of a dedication to the Bight Honourable Henry Dundas by Henry 
Wood, Lsq , M P , Colonel and late Chiet Engineei, Bengal, followed by a 
letter written from Madias by an Officer, a friend of mine, of the Bengal 
Establishment”, and several Notes and Appendices By far the most 
interesting of these is the Appendix which contains the papers relating to the 
Jacobin Club in Seiingapatam On the loth of May, 1797, Tippu Sultan did 
honour to the Bepublican flag by ordering salvos to be fired from all the guns 
in the fort and camp , and the little band of Frenchmen having erected upon the 
parade a Tree of Liberty surmounted by a Cap of Equality, Citizen Eipaud 
delivered a fervid oration, of which a graphic passage describes how his 
blood ran cold and his hair stood on end while he saw as m a vision the mea- 
sure of barbarity and atrocity filled by those ferocious English The ceiemonv 
was concluded by the citizens taking an oath, swearing them to Hatred to all 
kings except Tippu Sultan the Victorious, the Ally of the French Republic 
War against all Tyrants and Love towards their Country and that of Citizen 
Tippu ” One knows not whether to admire more the humour or the pathos 
of this quaint combination of extreme democracy and unlimited despotism 

(4) Besides these three books there are others which may be consulted with 
advantage Wilks’ History of Mysoi e’' is a mine of information on all the 
dealings of the British with the Mj’^sore power in the eighteenth century 
His employment at the Residency a few j^eais after the siege had taken place 
gave him access to the best sources of information, and his account of the 
siege IS vivid, though it will be found he relies chiefly on Beatson 
Buchanan’s “A T) avel from Madras through the Countries of My sore^ Cariara 
and Malabar ” contains an account of Seiingapatam as it appeared a year 
after the assault Its desciiption of the public buildings in the capital is 
particularly valuable Another traveller who must be mentioned is Lord 
Valentia He visited Seiingapatam in 1804 and published a diary of his 
Travels” m three sumptuous volumes, profusely illustrated by the artist 
who accompanied his Lordship on his tour through the East Valentia 
came to India in an age when British Lords were a rarity, and he was 
received everywhere with a profound respect which did not fail to beget in 
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him a corresponding self-complacence His remarks on the siege of 
Sermgapatam aie of consideiahle interest and value, and I shall have to 
quote a passage fiom his book piesently Ijastly one may name the 
Despatches*' of Aithui Wellesley, both those in the collection of Col 
Gnrwood and in the supplementary collection, edited by the Second Duke of 
Wellington Theie aie many lefeiences in Wellesley’s letteis to the condition 
of the foit of Seiingapatam undei his administration as commandant and to 
the changes and impiovements which he advocated oi effected 

(5) Among modem guide-books we need mention only Malleson’s mono- 
giaph, Seyzngapatam, Past and Ptesent ” It is wiitten rathei in 
Malleson’s eailier and woise style with plenty of the big dium and 
tiumpet ” , but it is none the less convenient summary of the history of the 
place There aie, however, two points which call for explanation or 
correction 

A Query, wanted an explanation. 

In his pieface Malleson says “ the breach remains unrepaired ” and he 
repeats the lemark subsequently These words weie written in 187 6, and 
they appear m a new edition of the book unaltered and without any ex- 
planatory note All know that to-day the main breach has been repaired, and 
that the position of it is marked by the new masonry in the west face of 
the fort 

Have these repairs been effected since the year 1876^ The breach 
m the faussebraye still remains, and it marks the extent of the breach rn the 
main rampart Malleson, however, is speaking not of the faussebraye but of 
the main rampart I would propound therefore as one of the queries which 
the Editor of this Journal solicits so earnestly — “ When was the breach in 
the main rampart closed ^ ” Anyone with access to the records of the D P W 
may re-solve this doubt If the repairs were made subsequent to the year 
1876, the Society will have to deplore another unnecessary and vandalistic 
restoration, while the historian may record another instance of British military 
delays, for in the year 1800 or thereabouts Wellesley was trying to stir up the 
Military Board in Madras to get the main breach closed, by warning them 
that the fort was more accessible then than on the day of assault and that 
unless they moved speedily, what with weather and the encroachments of the 
river, they were likely to have soon no fort left 

An Error, 

The second point is one on which Malleson is patently in error He is 
evidently somewhat uncertain as to the place and manner of Tippu’s death 
He knows that Tippu did not die as popularly supposed, in the existing 
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water-gate on the noith face, but he seems to have been influenced by a 
laudable desiie to utilize local traditions and to reconcile them, if possible, with 
the only histoiical narrative known to him His account of Tippu's final effort 
against the foe is repeated twice in his little book Accoidmg to Malleson, 
when word was brought to the Sultan that the assault had commenced, he 
rose from his meal, hastily washed his hands and proceeded along the outer 
ramiiait in the direction ot the breach He succeeded tor a short time in 
holding up the left column of the attack, but being forced to retreat, he fell 
back along the northern face on the outer rampart He descended trom this 
ram2Dart and the outside reached the sally-port (the present water- 

gate) He mounted hrs horse and endeavoured to force his way through the 
sally-port The Sultan still endeavouied to press his way, when his horse was 
shot under him and almost immediately afterwards he received a thud wound, 
severe though not fatal His attendants then placed him in a palanquin 
But as it was impossible in the crowd and tumult to move this conversance, 
Tippu ivould appear to have left it and to have cr^ivlcd toioaids a gateway at 
a little dihiance leading into a gaoden ” Thus Malleson’s account of the final 
scene is that Tippu who was on the outer rampart managed to get to the out- 
side of the gateway in this lampart , that he was wounded in this gateway 
(which IS the existing water-gate) while tiymg to force his way through it 
from the outside, and that he then crawled some distance away from this 
gateway and expired in another small gateway which, he says, has been demo- 
lished This account contains two serious blundeis In the first place it 
ascribes to Tippu an impossible feat An examination of the outer wall will 
prove that there is no way by which Tippu could have descended from it to 
the outside of the water-gate Unless he had flung himself and his horse 
down from the rampart, he could not have reached the gateway on the out- 
side There is, however, no need to suppose that he attempted or accomplish- 
ed anything of the sort All our authorities — Beatson, Price, Wilks, Buch- 
anan and the rest — give a perfectly consistent and unanimous account of what 
took place, which is, that Tippu descended from the outer rampart by a ramp- 
art on the inside, that he crossed by a budge over the inner ditch, and that 
he was wounded and ultimately slam ma gateway of the inner rampart which 
led to his palace The second error m Malleson’s account is the conjecture 
that Tippu was wounded in one gateway and was finally slam in another 
This IS, so far as I am aware, a pure conjecture on the part of Col Malleson 
due to his desire to make use of a local tradition It is plainly opposed to the 
accounts by eyewitnesses ot the finding of Tippu’s body, which are still m our 
possession These all agree in asserting that where Tippu was wounded, there 
he fell , that where he fell there he lay , that where he lay he was slam by a 
British soldier, and that where he was slam, hrs body, lifeless but still 
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warm, was found Moreovei these accounts mention the fact that the body 
of the hoise and the ovei turned palanquin lay by oi ovei the dead Sultan — a 
lact which in itself disposes of Malleson’s theoiy The simple explanation of 
this confusion and enox in Malleson’s naiiative appeals to be that he had not 
seen oi lead Beatson’s book, and that he used the account given by Wilks 
with insufficient oaie Wilks’ account is based expiessly on Beatson’s book, 
but in the absence of maps it is not quite so cleai as its oiiginal and it is 
condensed of necessity 

One needs peihaps to apologize foi criticizing so deseivedly lespected a 
writei as Malleson , but the greatei his authoiity, the more mischief his 
eiiois aie likely to occasion One cannot but legret that a new edition should 
be issued of his book without the explanation which should be foithcoming 
m the one case, and the coriection which is due in the other 

The Inner Ditch 

Having alluded to the Bihliogiaphy of om subject and made a few 
comments on one oi two questions that aie suggested by the books named, 
I will pass on to the pioblem of the Innei Ditch, because its disappeai- 
ance is the cause of almost all the confusion in oui ideas of what took 
place at the assault We leain fiom Beatson and othei authoiities that 
attei the wai which was teiminated m 1792 by the tieaty so humiliating to 
Tippu, the Sultan set to woik to multiply the defences of Seiingapatam The 
Bast and ISToith faces which had been threatened by Cornwallis were especial- 
ly the objects of the Sultan’s solicitude The North-east angle was greatly 
stiengthened by new and intiicate works which may be seen to-day and aie 
still m good Older, while the whole of the North and West faces of the fort 
were to be improved by digging an inner ditch behind the mam rampart, and 
raising on the inside a new line of inner lamparts These works, we are told, 
were well advanced, though not quite complete, when the siege of 1799 was 
formed We know, however, that the inner rampart lan along almost the 
whole length of the North face These new works are shown quite plainly in 
Beatson’s map of the North-west angle of the fort , and this is the only spot 
where they can be traced to-day Standing upon the breach and looking 
riverwaids one sees the imperfect glacis, the retaining wall of the outer ditch, 
the outer ditch, and the fausse-hiaye, which are enumerated in that order by 
the military authors The lampart upon which one stands is the outei ” oi 
mam lampait Then turning about and facing towards the huge mound of 
earth which still towers aloft behind the North-west bastion, one may look 
into the depths of the inner ditch The mound is all that is left of the 
cavalier, and if its flanks be examined, the ends of the inner rampart will be 
discovered, for the inner ramparts on the North and West faces had their 
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point junction in this cavaliei Rave, howevei, in this angle there is no 
tiace to-day eithei of uinei ditch oi imi^n lampait 

When the Biitisli occupied the toit, the^^ found that the innei ditch was 
a senous i^ubhc nuisance, and a menace to the health ol the tioops m gaiiison 
In making it Tippu with his usual lack of good sense, had cut thiough the 
seweis which had foiineih dischaiged into the oiitei ditch and thence into 
the iivei The lesult was that the sewage ol the town collected in a stagnant 
and piitiescent mass m the innei ditch Moieovei the additional rampait 
’was ol little value as a detenc(‘ It had all the delects ol the alignment of the 
outei lampait and might be easih commanded tioiu it The innei ditch had 
been biought so neai to the outei lampait that the lattei was in danger of 
giving way in places and tailing into the ditch On these giounds the 
Commandant, Wellesley, lepoited stionglv against the lelention of the new 
lines ol loitification, and he uiged that the innei ditch should be filled in by 
thi owing back into it the inner lampait His opinion was opposed to that 
of his engmeei officei, and Geneiai Boss, the Ohicl Engmeei, was sent up 
fiom Madias to make a report and adjudicate between the contending plans 
By the couitesc of the Madras Government I have been furnished with a copy 
of his report It is a lengthy document, hearing the date — August 19th, 1800 
One paiagiaph is sufficient foi oui purposes — “ The inner ditch on the west 
and north faces is an immense excavation chiefly fiom rock and neaily forty 
four feet wide at bottom, and should, when the best of the earth that lays in 
heaps about the fort is appropriated to the completion of the rampait, have the 
remainder thrown into it, togethei with all the rubbish and spaie giound in 
the place ” Upon this lecommendation oi then Chief Engmeei, theMilitaiy 
Board reported as follow^s to the Governor of Madias, Loid Giive — It has 
been represented to us that the ettect oi the noxious exhalations proceeding 
irom the stagnant water in the inner ditch of Sermgapatam has contributed 
to occasion the present unheal thmess of the troops m that garrison and that 
this effect is incieasmg daily in an alaimmg degree As it is of importance 
to remove this evil without delay, we beg leave to recommend that the Pion- 
eers may be immediately employed m filling the innei ditch in the manner 
recommended by the Chief Engineer ” 

The Pioneers were employed by Wellesley as soon as the orders of Govern- 
ment weie received , but aftei a lew weeks oi work they weie called away 
south by a rising of some Polygais, and eveiything came to a standstill After 
some time Wellesley obtained permission to put the work out on contiact and 
the job was given to a Brahman, named Shamayya, the same man as he who 
repaired the bund oi the Moti Talab Tank at Tonnui near Sermgapatam, 
which had been breached by Tippu’s orders in 1799 In 1802 Wellesley was 
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able to lecoid tiiumphantly that his “ great work ” was finished This much 
we may leain by tiacking the Inner Ditch through the volumes of Wellesley’s 
“ Despatches ” 

The bioad greens waid which boideis the mam lampait on the Noith 
and West faces of the foit, and the line of tamaiind trees planted thereon, 
mark the site of the inner ditch and rampart It is unfortunate for those 
who love to intensify the thrill of the imagination by contact with the actual 
scene, and by the sight of the venerable accessories of historical events, that 
the inner gateway m which Tippu fell was destroyed along with the inner 
rampart , for it stood on the inner line of defence and not on the outer, like 
the existing water-gate Our records are perfectly explicit and quite adequate , 
but lest there should still be some of the old leaven of ignorance and unbelief 
working, let me quote m conclusion a paragraph from Dord Valentia’s 
diary It is dated March 4, 1804 — “ I dedicated this day to the viewing of 
Seimgapatam My first visit was to the curtain where the breach had been 
made I was attended by several gentlemen who had been present at the 
storming, and who kindly pointed out every circumstance to me During 
the storm of the 4th of May, m the heat of the attack, a small party of the 
soldiers passed from the outer to the inner rampart, over a wall which united 
them, t hough it was of great height and not above a foot wide at the top 
The attempt was indeed so hazardous that the same men were afraid, on the 
following day, when then blood was cool, to re-cross it These, and a larger 
party who made their way in another direction, greatly assisted in the attack, 
by flanking the Bultan and his attendants, who were bravely defending trav- 
erse after traverse, on the outer rampart, and were slowly retiring before the 
superior force of the storming party, to the gateway in the inner wall The 
inner ditch and rampart have been wholly destroyed, except m the spot 
where the wall gave a passage to the soldiers It is a singular circumstance 
that the besiegers had no idea of the existence of such a ditch and inner wall 
till the storm took place, though they had native spies constantly in the 
place The gateway m which Tippu fell has been destroyed, with the inner 
work , a road is formed m its stead, with trees planted on each side, which 
will ultimately add much to the beauty of the town ” 

That the besiegers should not be aware of the existence of the inner 
rampart may appear to ns well-nigh incredible, but that Lord Valentia and 
his informants did not exaggerate their ignorance may be seen from the 
following extract from Major Price’s diary On May 3rd, the very day before 
the assault was delivered, he writes — It was the opinion of several among 
us, that through the exterior breaches, might be discovered a third parapet 
within , perhaps recently constructed to cut ofi the breach This was, how- 
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ever, disputed , and we could but ejaculate oui hope that nothing of the kind 
was m existence , since, in all human piobability, the die would be cast in less 
than twenty-foui houis ” One lecalls too the vehement exclamation of sui- 
prise which burst fiom the lips of G-eneial Band when he suimounted the 
breach and saw the innei ditch yawning under his feet 

The Gateway in which Tippu fell 

We are able to deteimine the position of the mnei gateway, where Tippu’ s 
body was found, within a few yaids Upon one of Beatson’s maps of the foit 
theie appears the insciiption, *‘Tippoo killed here ” The scale of this map is 
so small, and so many details of foitification are omitted, that unfortunately it 
IS not possible with its aid to xeconstiuct the walls and gates m the locality, 
but it is clear that the spot indicated by Beatson was close to, and ovei against, 
the existing watei-gate m the outei lampait Theie was one bundled yeais 
ago, as theie is to-day, a street running across the breadth of the fort fiom 
south to north, which was the main artery for tiaffiic m that direction It 
skirted the eastern wall of Tippu’s palace enclosure, and led down to the river- 
side, giving convenient access to the v atei to most of the inhabitants of the 
fort. It IS obvious that both the gateways of the inner and outer rampart 
must have been situated on this line of traffic The outer one which stands 
to-day IS still famous as the ** water-gate,” and Beatson himself describes the 
inner one as a “ Sally-port ” and water-gate ” With this agrees well what 
John King, an ensign m the 338 Foot, has lecoided in his narrative of the 
finding of Tippu’s body • He says “ a man, by name Meei Nudeen, kilkdai of 
the fort and depogah of the toshakhanee or treasury, said that the Badshaw 
(for so Tippu was then called by all his subjects) had been wounded and was 
then in the water-gate (called by the Hindus the Hull Bagh )” King goes on 
to tell us that among the hundreds of corpses removed from this gateway 
was the body of a beautiful Brabmin girl, who had evidently been caught in 
the terrible press of fugitives under the arch and crushed to death Her 
body had no marks of violence upon it ** She must have been a Brahmin 
girl who was going for water (for that is the gate through which the Brah- 
mins go, and indeed during the siege all the inhabitants went there)” Thus 
far the ensign 

It is quite clear, therefore, that both gateways weie desciibed in- 
differently as water-gates , for both lay on the same line of communication with 
the riverside, and must have been close to and nearly opposite to each other 
It IS possible, and indeed probable, that they were not exactly opposite to 

This most graplaio narrative existed in manuscript form only until it was published by Mi 
Forrest m his ^^Seepoy Q-enerals ” a few years ago 
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each othei , for it is laie in Indian forts to find two gateways on the same 
straight alignment It now becomes easy to exx3lam the strength and persist- 
ence with which local tiadition attaches to the existing gateway, the lomance 
and the tragedy of Tippu s death When the inner water-gate was destroyed, 
its historic associations were tiansferied to its neighhoni and complement, the 
outer water-gate Piobably a little excavation in the neighbourhood at the 
expense of a few rupees w^ould discover both the site of the bridge across the 
inner ditch by which Tippu gained an enti ance into the inner gateway, and also 
the foundations of the gateway itself 

Som-s small matters of detail 

The passage by which the party of the 12th 'Regiment crossed to the 
Cavalier and inner rampait provides an example of how the most authentic 
histones will diffei in matters of detail Beatson describes it as a 
batardeau,” which is defined as a “ cofei-daeei ” oi wall built in a ditch to 
hold up water Valentia, nearly five years later, calls it a wall, and says it 
was still preserved as a memento of British valoni and intrepidity Wilks des- 
cribes it as a strip of teiie plem left after the names of Indian coolies m 
an excavation — what is known in Kanarese as a si^Jishi gudi , and someone else 
talks about “ a plank to loam across by the workmen for purposes of commu- 
nication and carelessly left in place ” 

The question is not quite so timal as it may seem , because we wish to 
know whether this passage was pait of a tempoiarv structure hastily thrown 
up to cut off the walk, or whether it belonged to the permanent works 
of the fort, and was a masonry dam, designed to hold up and divert some of 
the water, which was taken in fiom the iivei at the noith-w^est angle, along 
the inner ditch on the noith face The teims used by Beatson and Valentia 
point in the latter direction, while Wilks seems to incline to the former 
view This passage is marked clearly upon Season’s map of the north-west 
angle 

During the last fortnight of the siege Tippu took his meals and resided in 
one of the gateways on the north face, which Beatson calls the ‘ Gullaly 
Deedy ’ This is his attempt to transliterate the Kanarese Kaiale Diddi or 
Kalale wucket-gate, so-called after Kaiale near M 5 "soie which is the ancestral 
village of the Mysore heieditarv commander s-in-chief or Dalavoy'is This 
gateway had been blocked n-p by Tippu, and chambeis were formed inside foi 
his use Outside he pitched foui small huts foi his servants Here he was 
dining at midday on May 4th, when the fatal news of the assault was brought 
to him This gateway I take to be the second at which one arrives m 
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walking along the noithern lampart fiom the north-west angle The first 
IS the Delhi gate, leading to the old Delhi budge, of which the site is still 
marked by the line of stepping stones The second gate answers all the 
requirements of the case If therefore the destroyer has taken from us the 
gloomy arch beneath which Tippu expned, we may be thankful that thei e is still 
pieserved the recessed gateway in which he took his last meal, when he 
rose and buckled on his swoid, and tiom which he went foith to stem the 
torrent of his foes 

Dastiy, does not the Lai Bagh merit a little more consideration by the 
visitors Here Tippu had made himself a pleasant gaiden and built the best 
of his palaces It ’was unfoitunately, like nearly all the buildings in 
Seringapatam, erected of perishable and pooi materials The pleasaunce was 
destroyed by the siege opeiations of 1792, all the fruit and Cyprus trees being 
cut down to form bastions and fascines for the batteries , while after 1799 the 
palace was occupied by the first British Besident, Colonel Close , being repaired 
and set in order by his friend Arthur Wellesley Then it was abandoned and 
allowed to crumble into dust To-day there is little to he seen except the ovei- 
tuined pillars of the Lai Bagh gateway, just beyond Bailiie’s monument, and a 
mound of earth and brick huts in the midst of the rice fields , but a visit to the 
eastern water’s meet or sangama repays the visitor by its beauty and repose 
This island of Seringapatam bears to the west a front like the bones of some 
ancient and battered ship of wai, still eloquent in rum of bloodshed and 
destruction , but at its eastern extremity nature lays the balm of peace on the 
fretted and too passionate spnit of man 


8 
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GOLD IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


A pajper read hefoie the Mythic Society 
By Ml A Mbrbyn— ■ Smith 


It IS a subject of irmch speculation among those who have made a study 
of the histoiy of Ancient India, whence came the enoimous quantities of gold 
stated to have been found theie, in the very earliest times The eaily class- 
ical wiiteis make fiequent reference to Indian Gold In the Big Veda, 
Bialimanas, the gieat Epics (Mahabhaiata and Baniayana) Sutias, and 
Puranas , in the Hebiew Sciiptuies , m the writings of Heiodotus, 
Megasthenes, Ptolemy, Stiabo, Pliny and of many otheis we have mention 
made of gold in India The following aie a few of the descriptions taken 
from the above authorities, and arranged in rough chionological order 


The earliest mention of gold in India occurs in the “ Big Veda,^’ the 
oldest of the Aryan sacred books These date back as early as 
B C 2000 


B C 2000 


In book 2, hymn 34, mention is made of golden helmets, and horses 
with trappings of gold captured from the Simyus, a yellow race inhabiting 
Kashmir 


In book 5, hymn 54, golden anklets and golden crwons are spoken of , 
while in book 6, coins of gold are apparently alluded to, as we are told of 
presents to Bhishis of one-hundied pieces of gold 

In the war between the Pandus and Kurus described m the 
TD “ Mahabharata,'* numerous allusions are made to gold inenor- 

±S C 1400 

mous quantities The palace of Yudhisthira, the eldest of the 
Pandu brothers, is thus described — “ This spacious and splendid palace 
contained a throne of gold studded with gems, Maya decorated the palace with 
lotus plants of gold, and m the court were chambers some filled with gems 
and some with gold ” 

In the Bamayana we aie told that Bama’s capital, Ayodhya (Oudh) 
B c 12U0 contained palaces of gold During his expedition to Dunka 
(Ceylon) to recover Sita who had been carried oiff by Ravana, the 
King of that Island, he was opposed by Vali, a powerful non- Aryan King, who 
reigned over a country now identified with Mysoie, whom he conquered and 
slew, and in whose dominions he obtained enormous wealth in gold, exceeding 
anything to be found in Kosala 
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S^igriva the biothei of Vali, made an alliance with Bama and helped 
him in his war with Havana, with a mighty army iindei the command of 
Hamimat, his great Geneial Sngiiva’s wealth in gold is said to have been 
boundless 

B C 1050 Hebrew Sciiptuies tell ns that King David collected 

vast treasure in gold foi the building of the temple at Jeiusalem 

Napier m his Metalluigy of the Bible estimated the accumulations of 
King David, deiived chiefly from trade with Ophir (S India), at 640 millions 
of gold And some idea of the abundance of gold to be found among these 
non-Aiyan nations of S India in B C 1000 can be formed when it is 
known that the yield of all the gold mines in the world foi the last yeai was 
70 millions sterling, yet the ships of Taishish took to King David more than 
nine times that amount from South India Ophii is mentioned in the Bible 
in the “ Book of Job, ” m “Kings ” and “ Chronicles,” in the “ Psalms” and 
in “Isaiah” and always associated with gold In “Isaiah” xii, IB, we have 
the singular expression “the golden wedge of Ophir” This is thought to 
mean the wedge shaped ingots into which gold obtained fiom quartz reefs is 
cast This was probably the Kiectrum of Herodotus David’s son, King 
Solomon, built a special navy m the Red Sea to trade with Ophii, and these 
ships brought him as much as 420 talents of gold in a single voyage 

So great was the tieasuie that he accumulated that the Bible says he made 
gold at Jeiusalem as plenteous as stones ( 2nd Chron i , 15 ) Max 

Muller, among others, identifies the Ophir of Scripture with S India, and he 
argues that no other country west of India produces ivory, apes, gold, 
peacocks and almug tiees (sandalwood), all of which are common on the 
Malabar Coast And he also draws attention to the fact that the word 
signifying “peacock” in the Scripture is not of Hebrew origin, but it is 
identical with the Tamil name for that bird (thokai), that peacocks were 
actually carried from India to the west we learn from the Baveru Jataka, 
translated by Professor Rhys David 

It should be carefully noted that the ships of Tarshish visited the 
Malabar Coast 1000 B C , that is 500 years before the invasion and 
conquest of S India by the Aryans, thus proving that a civilized people, 
who were not Aryans, inhabited this part of India at that time 

Darius, the Persian who conqueied a portion of India, obtained an annual 

tribute of 3i millions of gold from thence, and Herodotus speci- 
B 0 480 ^ ^ 

ally notes that the other nineteen Satrapies paid then tribute in 

silver, while India paid hers m gold Much of this gold was m ingots, to 
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which he gave the name ‘"Electium” and Mr Head calculates tjiat the 
Electrum of the ancients consisted of 73% of gold and 37% of silvei, or what 
would be known m the present day as eighteen caiat gold It is singular 
that all the gold obtained from the quarts, veins in S India is mixed with 
silver in nearly the same proportions as the Electrum of the ancients 
Very probably by “ Electrum ” was meant gold obtained from quartz veins, 
to distinguish it from gold dust obtained from the sands of rivers, which is 
of a richer colour and contains a higher percentage of gold 

He also makes mention of the myth of the gold digging ants (Thalia 3 
102-5 ) “ But there are other Indians at no great distance from the city of 
Caspatyrus (Kashmir) They lie north of the rest of the Indians and resemble 
closely m their mode of life the Bactiian people These are the most warlike of 
Indians, and are the people that are sent to procme the gold In the vicinity of 
then territory, the land is desert, being covered with sand , in these sandy tracts 
accordingly are found pismires of a size between the dog and the fox, speci- 
mens of which are to be seen m the menagerie of the Persian King, which 
have been caught and imported from that country These pismires accord- 
ingly burrow underground and in excavating their habitation threw up hill- 
ocks of sand, ]ust the same and m the same manner as the ants do in Hellas , 
they are likewise very similar to our own pismires , the sand that they throw 
up contains abundance of gold dust Eoi the purpose of collecting this sand 
therefore the Indians are despatched to the desert Each man harnesses to- 
gether three camels, two males fastened by traces on the off and near sides, 
and one female m the middle, the Indian rides the female camel, taking care 
to choose one that has lately dropped her young , for then female camels are 
not inferior in speed to the horse and besides are stronger and much better 
adapted to carry burdens The Indians therefore, provided each with a yoke 
of the above kind, proceed in quest of the gold, having arranged so as to be 
able to commence collecting the sand at the time when the sun is most 
violent, because during the parching heat the pismires keep out of sight under- 
ground When the Indians are come to the proper place, they fill with sand 
the leather bags they have brought with them and then retire at the most 
rapid pace they can, for the pismires, according to the Persians, detect 
strangers by the smell, and forthwith enter upon a pursuit , the fleetness of 
the camels exceeds that of all other animals, for if the Indians did not get a 
good way ahead of the pismires, while those animals are collecting, not one 
of the men would escape They add, that the male camels would not only 
flag, being inferior m velocity to the female but would not pull together, while 
the female mindful of the young she has left, does not allow the males to 
tarry behind Such, according to the Persians, is the manner in which the 
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Indians^ obtain most of then gold , the othei soit of gold is not so abundant 
and IS dug up m the countiy ’’ 

This fable oi the gold digging ants is mentioned b}’ Heiodotus, Strabo, 
Megasthenes, Aiyan, Ktesias, Photios and othei ancient wiiteis, and the 
tradition was also mentioned in wiitmgs in the middle ages by Arabian 
authois and by the Tuiks 

Pliny states that a hoin of tins Indian ant w^as prcseived m the temple 
of Hcicules at Eiythial This fable of the gold digging ant has been the 
subject of much learned discussion, and w’as onh recently satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the report of a Hindu member of the Geological Survey of India, 
deputed to examine the Tibetan gold fields along the upper reaches of the 
Brahmaputra He describes a whole string of gold fields extending all the 
waj" from Lhassa to Budok 

At the Miners’ camp at Thok Jailung, 16,800 feet above sea-level, the 
cold IS intense and the mmeis in wmtei are thickly clad with furs They do 
not merely leinain underground when at work, but then small black tents, 
which are made of a felt-like material manufactuied liom the hair of the yak, 
aie set m a senes of pits wuth steps leading down to them 7 or 8 feet below 
the surface of the ground The diggers prefer working in the winter as the 
frozen soil then stands well and is not likely to ti ouble them mnch by failing 
in The miners use a pick made of sheep’s horn tipped with non and with 
wooden handles Sir Henry Bawlinson commenting on this report says — 
“ It IS probable that the search for gold in this region has been going on from 
a very remote antiquity, since no one can read the Pundit’s account of Tibetan 
miners living m tents, some 7 or 8 feet below the surface of the ground and 
collecting the excavated earth in heaps, previous to washing the gold out of 
the soil, without being reminded of the description which Herodotus gives of 
the ants in the lands of the Indians which made their dwellings underground 
and threw up sand-heaps as they burrowed, the sand which they threw up 
being full of gold ” 

Fiediic Schiein, Professor of History at the University of Copenhagen, 
who writes independently of Sir Henry Bawhnson, is able to clear up a 
mystery which has been a puzzle to Historians and Philosophers for more 
than two thousand years 

He says — For us the story partakes no longer of the marvellous 
The gold digging ants were originally neither real ants as the ancients sup- 
posed, nor as many eminent men of learning have supposed, larger animals 
mistaken for ants on account of their subterranean habits, but men of desh 
and blood, and these men Tibetan miners whose mode of life and dress were 
m the remotest antiquity exactly what they are at the present day. ” 



He fiiither mentions that the hoin of the ant, seen by Plmy in the 
temple of Heicules at Eiythral, was probably a sheep’s hoin used by the 
Tibetan mmeis as a mining pick for digging out the soil 

Megasthenes, the Gieek Ambassador at the Court of Chandragupta, who 
has left us one of the best accounts of the manners and customs 
^ ^ of the Hindus of his time, living in the Gangetic valley, 

mentions that there were mines of gold in the country of the Dardse Speaking 
of the soil of India he says, it hasunder ground numerous veins of gold and 
silver 

There is a well-known Buddhist legend of the purchase of a garden at 
Sravasti where the owner, Prince Yota, demanded as its price 

B 0 250 » ^ r 

that the purchaser should cover the whole surface with gold 

coins touching each other This condition is said to have been fulfilled, 
and the value of the gold coins has been computed at 16 millions 
sterling 

A sculpture in a temple at Gaya represents the square gold coins being 
placed edge to edge so as to cover the whole garden 

There are numerous passages in the “ Asoka Avadanee” describing the 
powei and the wealth of the great Emperor Asoka, the author of the famous 
14 Edicts When he conquered the great Kingdom of Kalmga, stretching 
from the Ganges to the Kistna, he is said to have slaughtered a hundred 
thousand of that nation and earned off 100,000 prisoners and 5,000 elephants, 
loaded with gold 

Phny tells us of mines of gold m the country of the Narae (Nairs) in 
B c 77 Malabar 

Of the wealth of Vikramaditya of 0]ien we have ample testimony in the 
A n 500 classical works of the nine gems (Navaratnam) Kalidasa, 

Amara Sindh and seven others 


Coming to more recent times historians tell us of the enormous wealth 
carried off by Mahomed of Ghazni m his ten expeditions to 
India In his tenth and most famous expedition he captured 
and destroyed the famous fortified temple of Somnath in Guzerat and 
carried off 12 millions sterling m gold 


At the capture of Devara Samudra (Halebid in Mysore) Malik Kafur, the 

Mohammedan General, obtained gold to the value of 400 
A I) 1310, 1, 1 

millions sterling 
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I think it will be seen fiom what I have just read that gold must have 
been exceedingly abundant in ancient India But what strikes one as very 
singular is that so little mention is made ot whence the inhabitants obtained 
their gold Was it by tiade oi was it fiom mines 

Sometime ago I wrote to a Hindn friend m Calcutta, Baja Burindro 
Mohun Tagore — a profound Sanskrit scholar, and asked it he could give me 
any information from ancient Sanskrit literature of the occurrence of gold 
mines in India He replied that gold m iabuioub quantities was mentioned 
in all of the early Sanskrit books, and so common was gold that there are no 
less than 13 synonyms m Sanskrit denoting gold He was not aware that 
gold-minmg was mentioned, and indeed the only incident that could be 
called mining, was related m the Mahabhaiata The Pandu brothers made a 
subterraneous passage, by which they and then mother escaped from the 
palace of lac in which they had been imprisoned by Duiyodhana and which 
was set on fire by the emissaries of that king, in the hope ot destroying the 
Pandus 

It IS believed that a civilization much more ancient than that ot the 
Aryans existed m this country long before the Aryan invasion of the Punjab 
(B G 2000) 

The Kolarian race (Mongols) had many powerful kingdoms along the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas from Cashmeie to Chittagong, in the 
Gangetic valley ; in Central India, and even as far south as the Kistna We 
have remnants of this race m the Kashmir ees, Nepaulees, Bhootias, the 
Sonthals, Kols, Bowrees, the Gonds and Khonds Of the Dravidian race 
we see examples in the Telugus, Tamils, Canarese, and Cingalese of South 
India 

Mr Bichaids in his paper on * Caste in South India ’ has shown that of 
the 85 millions of inhabitants of the Madras Presidency 33 millions are Budras, 
or the conquered race , and only two millions of the dominant Aryan race 
The bulk of the 33 millions of Sudias are of Dravidian origin 

Mr V K Kaisimaiengai, late Census Commissioner of Mysore, in his 
report shows there is even a smaller proportion of the Aryan element, the 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vyasias amounting to only 5 percent of the popula- 
tion of these highlands Grierson, Risley, and Thurston have also shown that 
the Aryan race forms but a small proportion of the 300 millions of people 
inhabiting India in the present day 

The physical features of the country are such as to warrant the 
assumption that here the human race multiplied and flourished and that a 
high state of civilization existed in very early times 
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Buckle, m his Histoiy of Civilization, lays it down as an axiom that in the 
valleys of the gieat riveis, wheie the soil is feitiie and food easily obtained, 
there the population is great and the aits flourish He instances his argument 
by diiecting attention to the valley of the Nile, the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates , the valley of the Ganges and that of the great livers of China 
In no part of the world are the conditions required for the support of an 
immense population to be found in greater perfection than on the East Coast 
of India The great rivers, Irrawaddy, Brahmaputra, Ganges, Brahmani, 
Mahanadi, Godaveiy, Kistna, Kaveri and numerous smaller streams water a 
region the most fertile in the woild, and whereby tickling the soil with the 
plough, she smiles with the harvest ” 

In such a country then it would not be wrong to look for the earliest seat 
of civilization The first metal mentioned m the Bible is gold, in the 2nd 
chapter of Genesis we are told that out of Eden there went a river which 
divided into four blanches and one of these, the Pison, compassed the land of 
Havilah wheie theie is gold, and the gold of that land is good Gold seems 
to be one of the eailiest metals m use amongst ciwlized people 

Gold jewellery has been found m the rums of ancient cities m Egypt 
whose histoiy dates back B C 3000 and also m Assyria and Chaldea 

When the Aiyans invaded and settled down in the Punjab they found 
that the powerful nations of the Dasyas (black laces of the five rivers) the 
Simyus (yellow races of Kashmir) and the Pischachis (red race inhabiting the 
country of the Thara or great desert) had gold in abundance 

I have stated that gold in enormous quantities was found m South India 
and along the East Coast (Kalinga) An examination of the Geological map 
recently published by the Government of India will show that an almost un- 
broken line of gold bearing rocks extends along the East Coast of the 
Peninsula from Comorin to Assam A chain of low hills called the Eastern 
Ghauts rises about 200 miles inland and runs parallel with the coast for nearly 
the whole of this distance The rocks composing these hills have yielded 
most of the famoas historical diamonds 

The famous Kolar Gold Fields, which yield nearly two millions of gold 
annually, make hut a small section of the Dhaiwar or gold bearing rocks 
found on these hills 

Copper, lead, tin, antimony, plumbago are also found, while evidence of 
mining in the shape of old shafts, some as much as 690 feet deep, are seen 
scattered along the whole extent of the Eastern Ghauts, and yet we have not 
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the slightest infoimation as to who dug these mines and when this flourishing 
industiy existed Suiely it is a fit subject foi such a society as this to 
investigate the vaiious myths and legends which aie still curient as to the 
people who were such skilful mineis, so long ago 

In the “ Aiabian Nights ” we have a stoiehouse of Myths, most of them 
of Indian oiigm The voyages of Sinbad che sailoi aie nairatives of tiavel 
clothed m the language of exaggeiation His desciiption of elephant-hunting, 
in the island of Seiendib (Ceylon), is a fairly accurate account of how the natives 
obtain their jL'voiy even m the piesent da} He gives a very good account of 
the Paisees and then Towers ot Silence m Bombay in another of his voyages, 
and theie is much that is coiiect in his fanciful tale of the mannei in which 
the Indians obtain then diamonds The diamonds he says are found 
in the deep valleys of high mountains much infested with venomous 
seipents The meichants aie atiaid to descend to the valleys where 
the diamonds aie found, owing to then diead of the seipents, bo they 
get large pieces of law meat which they fling into the valley The 
eagles which build then nests in the clifls swoop down on the meat 
and cany it ofl to then nests to feed their young The merchants 
drive away the eagles and secuie the diamonds which they find adhering to 
the meat 4^. diive along the bund of the Ulsux tank any evening will give a 
clue to this seemingly absurd tale There you will see Hindus throwing 
pieces of meat into the an if they see a biahmin kite (G-aradu) anywhere 
about If the kite swoop down and carry ofl the meat then the thrower will 
obtain his wish Sinbad ‘s diamond mountains have been identified with the 
Nulleemallies, a portion of the Eastern Ghauts near Nandial Here are the 
famous diamond mines of Banganpully The deep gorges of the Nullamul- 
lays are infested by the dreaded king-cobra, the most terrible of the serpent 
family When the diamond miners have selected a spot on which to begin 
mining they sacrifice a young buffalo and throw pieces of flesh into the air 
The large numbers of garadu or brahmin kite (brown kite with white head 
regarded as sacred by the Hindus) attracted by the scent of blood hover 
about If one of these buds swoops down and carries ofl a piece of flesh then 
the thrower will be lucky in his mining Is not this practice an explanation 
of Smbad’s fanciful narrative'^ 

In Orissa and Chota-Nagpur the extensive copper mines and gold mines, 
the remains of which are to be seen, ate ascribed to a giant race called 
Saraks who had two tongues Probably these were foreigners who spoke two 
languages 

ii 
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It would help us in this investigation if we remember that fn India 
customs and habits are immutable Like the river of the poet, ‘‘ Kings may 
come and Kings may go, but custom goes on for ever ” The goldsmiths 
of the present day are the descendants of the goldsmiths who piactised their 
handicraft many thousand yeais ago I have already quoted an example of 
this immutability of profession m the habits of the miners of Tibet, who mined 
for gold two thousand five hundred years ago in exactly the same way as 
their descendants do m the present day The gold washers of Chota-Nagpur 
are the Joras, a Kolaiian tube , the Bowrees and Sonthals who work the coal 
mines aie also Kolarians , the Tibetans and Kashmeeris who mine along the 
Himalayan foot hills are also of Kolarian origin and, it is believed, that the 
copper workers all over India are of the same race 

Perhaps a description of how the natives mine for gold in the present 
day would not be out of place In Bangalore we daily see enormous quantities 
of building- stone brought in from the adjacent quairies A visit to one of 
these quarries will show how the natives work and how different are their 
methods to granite quarrying in Europe The quarry adjacent to the glass- 
house in the Lai Bagh is a good illustration Occasionally of an evening you 
will see an experienced miner, generally an old man, starting work He begins 
on a slab at the deepest part of the quarry Here he kindles a small fire of a 
few logs He shifts this fire horizontally along the bottom of the slab The 
heat distributed along this Ime causes the lock to scale off in a sheet The 
thickness of the sheet can be legulated to a nicety by the length of time the 
fire IS allowed to remain in one place When a thin slab is required the fire 
IS moved more quickly than when a thick slab is required The miner has a 
small hammer with which he taps the lock and by the sound he judges of 
the thickness of the slab and the length of the scale He then begins to 
push his fire upwards along the slab so as to prolong the fissure and he helps 
this by introducing wedges of soft iron along the lower edge of the fissure 
In the course of the night he thus peals off a layer of rock many yards square 
In the morning the other members of the gang turn up and break up the slab 
into sizeable pieces fit for building purposes It is said that a skilful burner 
will obtain 32 cart-loads of building stone from a single cart-load of 
firewood 

In mining for gold the preliminary steps are somewhat the same By 
long experience the natives know that gold is only found m quartz veins 
traversing slatey rocks A party of gold miners carefully test by washing the 
earth adjacent to a quartz reef When they light on a spot where gold 
dust IS freely obtained they know that this dust must have come from 
tbe quart]? :reef and so they carefully search it for signs of gold. If these are 
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found ihen a paity of about 20 or 30 men, women and childien, proceed 
to dig away the eaith on each side of the leef foi a length of about 300 
feet The slates in which the quaitz leefs occui aie geneially softened 
by weathei action to a depth of about 20 oi 30 feet Ail this soft 
eaith IS dug away so that in time a pit 300 feet long, 20 feet wide 
and as many deep is excavated , along the centie of this pit luns the 
quaitz leef A fiie is kindled on the quaitz at one end and is gxadually worked 
back along the whole surface of reef exposed This burning is veiy gradual 
and may take weeks to accomplish But the mineis do not wait till the 
whole suiface of the exposed leef is burned When the poition hist burned 
IS sufficiently cooled, they attack it with ciow bais, picks and wedges The 
firing causes a numbei of ciacks to appeal in the quaitz and into these cracks 
the wedges aie diiven and gieat blocks of lock aie quaiiied out These are 
broken up by means of lounded bouldeis of black lock (trap) and biought to 
suiface Theie the quaitz is bioken into small pieces about the size of 
wallnuts and these pieces aie dipped in watei and seaiched ovei by boys and 
gnis All pieces showing the minutest speck of gold aie placed on one side foi 
fuithei tieatment When a su&cient quantity is collected the quaitz is ground 
to a fins powdei by the women and then washed in wooden dishes The 
gold fiom its gieat specific gravity goes to the bottom of the dish and is easily 
lecoveied The Rajah oi Chieftain who owns the soil has his official present 
to take one-third of all the gold produced as his mastei’s share The burn- 
ing of the reef not only enables the mmei to quaiiy out gieat blocks, but it 
also makes the quaitz very f liable so that it is easily broken up and powdered 
Rrom actual test I have found that a man can ciush in powdei 11 lbs 
of quartz m a day of eight hours If the quaitz is burned he can crush 
up 50 lbs By burning also the native miner gets iid of the pyiites (con- 
verts them into oxides) which is so troublesome to the European miner, and 
further the fire he kindles m the bottom of the mine evapoiates the water 
and enables him to go down to depths of 690 feet In exceptionally wet 
weather, when large quantities of watei finds its way into the name, a number 
of women, standing on staging about 5 feet above one another, lift the water 
out in earthen pots, and it is astonishing the quantity of water that can be 
taken out in this way The native miners know the uses of mercury He 
carries a little of this in a cocoon of the tusser silk worm The hole by 
which the moth escaped is plugged with wax and m this wax he makes a small 
hole with a babul thorn and by shaking the cocoon, he can get out a very 
tiny quantity of mercury which he rubs into the gold dust and thus forms an 
amalgam This amalgam he puts into a damp rag which he squeezes to get rid 
of the superfluous mercury He then burns the rag over a light and gets a small 
pellet of sponge gold He scrapes a hole in a piece of charcoal, puts in his 
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pellet of gold, which he covers with boiax and blows on it thiongh a bamboo 
blow stick, until the gold melts and he has a button of gold He also under- 
stands the method of purifying gold, that is, extracting from it the silver 
with which quartz gold is always mixed He hammeis uto the gold button 
into a sheet He then plasters both sides of it with salt and puts it between 
two cowdiing cakes (Vaiatti) and burns it He repeats this process three or 
four times and the pellet loses a portion of its weight and yields gold that is 
almost pure If we examine this process by the light of our own knowledge 
of metallurgy we find that in a crude way this is exactly the process we adopt 
The salt (chloride of sodium) gives off chlorine, which attacks the silver in the 
plate of beaten metal The chloride of silver is in its turn absorbed by the 
cowdung ashes, which act as a cupel, and thus the illiterate Hindu miner 
adopts methods which cannot be improved upon by modem science Now it 
is a question who taught these rude men this process of refining gold Sir 
Thomas Holland tells us that the iron miners of the Kollammalies and other 
hills of Salem manufactured steel from iron by the Bessemer method long 
before its discoveiy by that eminent scientist They also knew of manganese 
steel and chrome steel It is singular that the steel works at Mathod and 
Gangur in Mysore are adjacent to Manganese deposits 

Ethnologists believe that the Kolarian race entered India from the North- 
East along the valley of the Brahmaputra, and being a people accustomed to 
live in the hilly tracts of East Central Asia they naturally knev of the pro- 
ducts of mountain regions, and were probably the miners of ancient India 
We have no evidence that the Aryans ever took to mining, and certainly in 
the present day very few of this race m India are miners The Dravidians 
were prominently a seafaring race, they were noted pirates and their ships 
scoured the Indian Ocean and they formed settlements in lower Burmah (the 
country of the Telangs) Sumatra, Java, and other Islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and their large ships, with a crew of two hundred men, even visit- 
ed China, according to Ea-Hien 

I was present at a meeting of the Boyal Geographical Society m London 
some years ago when Sir Theodore Bent read a paper on the ancient cities of 
Mashonaland I was much struck with what he said as to old gold mines 
around Zimbawee which, from his description, seemed to be precisely similar 
to those seen all over Mysore and on the East Coast After the meeting I 
had some conversation with Sir Theodore Bent and he told me that the 
Mashonas called themselves the Maha-Kalingas or great Kalingas We know 
that Kalinga or Telingana was a great maritime kingdom extending from 
the mouth of the Ganges to that of the Krishna, before the time of Asoka the 
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G-reat, B C 250 Many of the numerals in Telugn and the language of the 
Maha-Kahngas are precisely the same, and in manners and customs too there 
IS a close resemblance He thought that the Maha-Kalmgas had their 
ancestral home in Abyssinia, and that they colonised various parts of the East 
Coast of Africa May not some of these people have found their way across 
the Arabian sea and settled in fertile India ? We know that in appearance 
the Tamils closely resemble the Abyssimans 

The Hebrew scriptures tell us that the Queen of Sheba presented 
Solomon with ** spices of a veiy great store and precious stones , and there 
came no more such abundance of spices as these which the Queen of Sheba 
gave to King Solomon ’’ 

Since Abyssinia produces neither spices nor precious stones , whence then 
did this Queen obtain her store South India, or the country of the 
Dravidians, is noted for its spices, pearls and diamonds 

The Sappers and Miners from Bangalore took part in the Magdala expedi- 
tion, and on their return the native sappers brought with them many of the 
head dresses and ornaments used by the Abyssimans in their theatrical enter- 
tainments, and these are exactly like those worn by the Tamils, in their 
Natagams (theatricals) I have mentioned these little similarities in manners 
and customs m such widely separated nations as the Tamils and Telugus, the 
Mashonas (Maha-Kalmgas, and the Abyssimans, with the hope that some 
members of this society, with more leisure and more ability, might be able to 
clear up the mystery which envelopes the history of gold mining in Ancient 
India 


COBEBSPONDENCE AND NOTES EELATIN(31 TO THE ABOVE 
PAPEB ON GOLD MINING IN ANCIENT INDIA ^ 

Bangalobe, 
Marchf 1910 

Sir, 

Concerning Mr Merv^j^n-Smitli’s lecture last nigjbt and the subsequent discussion — 

I knew one of the authoiities on the subject of Zimbabw and the Elliptical Temple there, 
Mr “Matabele” Thompson He told me that it was thought that the gold was worked under 
the Egyptians or the Jews 

These people used to coast down the E Coast of Africa to a place called Quilemane It took them 
about 3 months to get there as they had to stop all down the coast for water, piovisions, etc Prom 
Quilemane it took them 3 weeks inland travel to get to iSimbabw 

♦ Additional notes on this subject have been received too late for insertion in this issue, they 
will appear m Pfo 4 — Md 
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The manual labour of getting the gold was done by the Mashonas, who were piobably, enslaved 
by the Zimbabw people All the moie export work of refining the gold was done by these 
foreigneis It is very likely that these men weie specially imported or enslaved from Southern India 
and the fact that some Jew words are common to them and to the Mashonas points to this 

Again in the Elliptical Temple were found “Kites ” cub m Soapstone I believe the Egyptians 
and the Hindus both held these birds m veneiation 


The Mashonas know all the stoiy of King Solomon and his judgment and say ic came from 
the North When they want to call a man biave or generous they say “ Oh mother of a man!” 
referring to Solomon’s judgment 


The opinion of “ Mat abele ” Thompson is that the workers at Zimbabw weie in Solomon’s 
employ 


Yours tiuly, 

GEORGE H STEVENSON 


I have been listening, with not a small amount of wonder, at the giasp that Mr Mervyn-Smith 
has shown m treating the subject of gold mining in ancient India so fully, and from the icmote Rig 
Yedic times I was somewhat surprised, however, that in his interesting discourse he has passed 
o^el one important source of information on the subject I mean the Arthas^stra of Kautilya 
This author was a contemporary of the Megasthenes leferied to in the lecture, and but a genera- 
tion removed from Aristotle, the father of Political Science, of which this work treats One of the 
sources of the great wealth of gold ascribed to India was no doubt the dust washed down by the 
rivers The Greeks, including Megasthenes, called the modern river Son, “ Herannabades, ” tne 
Sanskrit equivalent of which is Suvarnav&ha (earner of gold) Apait from this the work make it 
quite clear that there was a regnlai mining department nndei the contioi of the Government of the 
time Book II, chapter 12, of the said work lays down lults, etc , for the starting of mining opera- 
tions, and refers to a Superintendent of mines and experts in mineralogy Among the minerals 
worked are mentioned gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, and mercury 

The reference bo old abandoned mines in the course of this chapter is very interesting indeed 
With yoar permission I shall reaa to you one or two paras of a tranbiation by Mr Sama Sastn of 
the Mysore Government Oriental Library 

The Starhng of M^n^ng OjperaUons 

“ Possessed of knowledge of the sciences dealing with copper and other minerals, experienced in 
the art of distillation and condensation of mercury and of testing gems, aided by experts m rumer- 
alogy and equipped with mining labourers and necessary instruments, the Superintendent of mines 
shall examine mines which, on account of their containing mineral excrements, crucibles, charcoal 
and ashes, may appear to have been once exploited, or which may be newly discovered on plains or 
mountain-slopes possessing mineral ores the richness of which ''an be ascertained by weight, depth of 
colour, piercing, smell, and taste ” 


Qold Ores Float Gold. 

“Liquids which ooze out from pits, caves, slopes, or deep excavations of well-known mountains , 
which have the colour of the rose-apple, of mango, and of fan-palm , which are as yellow as 
turmeric, sulphurate of arsenic, honey-comb, and vermilion , which are as resplendent as the petalg 
of a lotus, or the feathers of a parrot or a peacock , which are adjacent to any mass of water or 
shrubs of a similar coloui , which are greasy, transparent and very heavy, are ores of gold Likewise 
liquids which when dropped on water, spread like oil, to which dirt and filth adhere, and which 
amalgamate themselves more than cent per cent, with copper or silver ” 
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“ Those ores "which aie obtained fiom plains or slopes of motintains, T^hich are either yellow, or 
as red as coppei, or leddish , which ue (disjoined and maiked vvith bine lines , which ba\e 

<he coloui of black beans, green beans, and scsamnin , which aie maiked with spots like a dxop 
of curd and resplendent as tiirmeiic, the petals of a lotu®:, ocqu itic plant, the h\ei oi the spken 
which possess a ‘■andj H 5 ei within them and are marked with figures of a ciicle or swastika, which 
contain globnlai ma^«cfa, and "wb’ch whci loasted doi ot ^pl t but emit much ham and smoke, are 
the ores of gold, and are used to form amalgams -with copper or sihei ” 


Tieatment of Ores 

“ The heavier the ores, the gieatci will be the qu uititj of metal in them The impuntiCb of 
ores, whethei supeificial oi ni'^cfaiabJv combima wnh thim, cii be fot iid cfand the metal 
melted when the ores are cbtnncaHy t'eated with tlk'^hna (ita 02 .ido of merttii>t , mine and 
alkalies, anc* are mixed or smtmed o^ei with the mixtuie of (the powder cj) r^Ja^nk^ha /clitoiea 
ternaica), vata (ficus indicusj and pclu (cai»^’ea aiboica), together "with cow’s bilc diio the uiine and 
dung of a buffalo, an ass and an elephint ” 

Then follows certain instruction'- as to how to make metals soft Thcie aie fi\e different 
vaiieties of gold specificar'7 noted each with ic char ictenstic n mie denied fiom the locality of it 
find There is a class of it referred to as ‘mine grid’ which is impure There are ten kinds of 
revenue mentioned as due to the king from the mines There is mention of a Sapermtendent of 
marine mines 

The work being one on -statecraft written by a "Statesman who was responsible for the establish- 
ment of the first histoiical Empne in India, de erves careful study, and these facts taken therefrom 
cannot be ci nsidtrcd pioducts of the imiginition 


S KBISHNA8A.WMI 4IY\NGAR 


]!^^OTE ON THE BiBLICAL BeEERBNCES TO GOLD. 

It IS noteworthy that, when the Israelites conquered Canaan, very slight mention is made of gold 
as foiming part of the spoil In their two wais with Miaian, on the other hand, under Moses and 
Gideon, cmphauio is laid on the vast quantities of gold captured , and it 1 h explained that each of 
the Midianites wore eai-ring of gold, that then chieflainb wore also descents and pendants of gold, 
and that there were golden chains even on the necks of thecdmels (Judges viii , 24-27, see also 
Num XXXI , 60-64) This seems to indicate that the gold was obtained from the mines of Midian, 
on the East of the Gulf of Akaba Abundant old workings exist there , the late Sii Richaid Buiton 
tried to exploie then extent) but his researches were stopped by the Bedouin 

Further pi oof that the peninsula of Arabia was an important source of gold is found m the fact 
that the Queen of Sheba brought Solomon “ veiy much gold” (I Kings x , 2), klidian and Sheba are 
mentioned together as famous sources of gold in Isaiah lx , 6 Sheba was the name of a wealthy 
people occupying 8 -W Arabia, and famous for gold, precious stones and frankincense Their 
capital, Saba or Manaba, is 200 miles north of Aden The country has hitheito been all but closed 
against exploration, but it abounds in ancient inscriptions which aie likely to throw much light on 
early Semitic history Such inscriptions as are already known speak of a lavish use of gold 
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King Solomon's ships brought gold, along with precious stones, algum trees (probably sandal^ 
wood), ivory (perhaps also ebony), apes and peacocks from Ophi.r, once every three years (I Kings 
x , 28, X , 11, 22) , and the gold of Ophir is elsewhere alluded to on account of its fineness Ophir- 
accordmg to Gen x , 29, was in S -E Arabia , and in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, it 
is natural to suppose that this was the Ophir of Solomon A voyage from Bziongeber to the Persian 
Gulf and back under ancient conditions would take about three years Having no mariners’ com- 
pass, ships were obliged to hug the shore, and in inclement seasons to make long halts It was not 
until the first century A D rhat direct navigation from the South end of the Bed Sea to the Malabar 
coast was attempted A Greek mariner named Hippalos was the first to trust himself to the regularity 
of the monsoon winds, and to make the direct voyage 

There is no evidence that all the articjes brought in Solomon’s ships were the productions of one 
place It is much more probable that Ophii was the name of the emjponum where they were collected 
from many sources and distributed 

The peacocks certainly came from the Malabar coast, it being now generally admitted that the 
Hebrew tulcki is tbe Tamil to'ka% or toga%, now used to denote the tail of the peacock, but formerly 
denoting the peacock itself Other lutances of Dravidian names used m distant countries are Areca 
from tbe Kanarese ad%he, and rice (Greek opv^a) from the Tamil aricsi The algum was in all prob- 
ability the sandalwood (perhaps the Sanskrit valguka), if so, it also came from the Malabar coast 
The monkey may also have come fiom some part of India, as nothing has been found so near the 
Hebrew name qof as the Sanskrit kapi So that there is no doubt that Western India was one of 
the sources of the articles imported by Solomon 

Buu with regard to gold the evidence in favour of India is not so strong Gold is a very widely 
distributed metal, and is found in larger or smaller quantities in many lands It probably was 
collected from various sources. No evidence has been put forward to show that the ontput of gold in 
Southern India m ancient times was anything like sufficient to make it the chief source of the gold 
which Solomon obtained More might be said for iSf W India, because we know from Herodotus 
(III, 94) that Darius’ Indian satrapy, which bordered on Kashmir and Afghanistan, paid a very rich 
tribute, which was largely in gold dust But this gold seems to have come from Dardistan, the 
scene of the gold digging ‘ ants ’ (Herodotus III, 98, 102-106 , Stiabo XV, 706 , Pliny II, SI), 
Herodotus expressly saying that only some small quantity was dug in the countiy (III, 106) Only 
a little gold IS likely to have come from this source into the hands of Solomon’s merchants either at 
the month of the Indus or at the port of Barugaza (Bio.ich) A much better case has, I think, been 
made out in favour of Mashonaland The rums at Zimbabwe are said to he manifestly Phcemcan 
The Portuguese in 1606 found near Sofala two Arab boats in tbe very act of removing a cargo of gold 

All the conditions of the pioblem are best met by supposing that Ophir was the distributing 
centre for articles of small bulk and great value collected from distant quarters, and that this centie 
was in South or South-East Arabia 

Purther light is thrown on the subject from the Egyptian monuments In the eighteenth 
dynasty, 400 years before Solomon’s time, while the Isiaelites were settled in Goshen, Queen 
Hatsepsu I, sister of Thothmes II, sent ship's to the land of Punt, which brought back cargoes very 
much resemhlmg those of Solomon The pamtmgs at Daisel Bahri, Thebes, depict with great 
vividness the landing of the ships, and the scene is like that at a great entrepOt Strings of coolies are 
carrying on hoard sacks of frankincense and myrrh, elephants’ tusks, ebony, ostrich feathers and 
ostrich eggs Gold also formed part of the cargo While apes are lunnmg about the rigging, and the 
giraffe appears in the landscape The Land of Punt is supposed to include both sides of the Gulf of 
Aden , S Arabia being the great source of frankinoense, and most of the products, including gold 
dust from the interior, being still obtainable at Berbera on the Somali coast This traf&o had 
been gomgon long before Queen Hatsepsu’ s time. 


BDWABD P. BICE. 
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HISTORICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES* 

By S Keishnasawmi A-IYAngae 

1 Among the discoveries at Arcliseological explorations for the 5 ear 1908-1909 there was au 
interesting inscription in Asoka characters upon a pillar standing near a mound at Bisnagar 
(supposed to be identical with, ancient Vidisa) in the State of Gwalior The interest of the find lies 
in this, that the Memorial is of Garudathwaja, set up in honour of Vasudeva by Heliodoss, the son 
of Dion, a Bhagavata who oa ne from Taxila m the reign of the gieat King Antalc’das 

2 A yet more important discovery was the digging up of the ruins of the great stupa contain- 
ing the relics of Buddha at Peshawar Dr Spooner was fortunate in excavating and laying bare the 
great ground plan of the great stupa so well described to us by Yuvan Ghwung , and what was more 
than this, his discovery of the casket intact coni.aiTiing the valued relics of the Buddha In the 
frieze on the outer surface of the casket is a scroll containing the representation of Kaui&hka himself 
familiar to numismatists The Khanishti inscriptions clear all doubt regarding the identidy of the 
King In addition to the mention of tho name of Kanishka, there is another person named as the 
overseer of the Kanishka vihaia in the Mahasena Sangarama Agisala probably was a Greek and if 
the * dasa ’ that preceds the name is to be taken in the literal sense, he might have been a slave 
(or a mere servant ) 

3 Ev^en this discovery does not take us any nearer to our knowing the date of Kanishka 
Dr Fleet holds out for 57 B C V A Smith and others for a date about 125 AD Dr Bhandarkar 
a still later In regard to this first date there appears after all to have been a Vikramaditya of 
Halva, who was the originator of the Bra Prof Vaidva points out m an article he contributes to the 
Indian Review, (for December 1909), that there is a verse in the Maharashtr’s poem Saptaiati ascribed 
to the Satavahana King Hala 78 A D , which clearly refers to a Vikiamaditj a of Malva A Vikraraa- 
difcya-Yishama Sila is mentioned in the Kathasaritbsagara, who got rid of a great Mlechcha trouble 
This last work is so much under trial now for its claim to be a translation of the Brihat Katha, that 
it would be hazardous to call it in evidence upon such an interesting enquiry in which doctors are at 
great variance vet 

4 At Hihola, Badami and Pattadakal, ail in the Bijapur District, temples and buildings are in 
existence, both above and below ground, that form links between the cave architecture and that of 
the mediseval temples 

5 At Tirukklaukkunram in Chingleput District was found in a cave a damaged Tamil inscription 
referring to a gift made to the temple m the reign at Vatapigonda Narasingapotharoiyar, the 
Pallava ISTarasimbavarman (seventh century A D) This ruler is mentioned among the former rulers 
who continued the grants made to the Temple in an inscription of the Chola King Ra 3 akesarivarmen 

6 Mr B A Narasimhaohar’s report of archaeological work for the year ending 30th June 
2909 IS an interesting record of work done during the year I shall notice tho salient features of it 
in a later issue 


PUBLIC FESTIVALS. 

The ‘Yokli’ Festival 

In every country, people have a way of signallizing the close of the calendar year, and of 
welcoming the advent of the new For the majority of persons in the Mysore State the ‘ Yugadi' 
festival marks tho commencement of the new year At that time among the ryot population — the 
Yokkaligar, the Ganders and others, of the Hole-Narsipur taluk, a curious custom of welcoming 
the new year is in vogue by having a series of nocturnal dances just before and after ‘ Yugadi ’ 
and these culminate in a grand festival called the * •uofeZ^ ’ observed on a Saturday or a Monday 

* Several very interesting contributions on Mythical and Archaeological subjects which have 
been received will appear in our next issue — Bd 
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immediately following the new gear’s day I do not know whether this ‘ Yokli ’ festival is commonly 
observed or not by the villagers throughout Mysore As the festival is very popular among the 
villagers m the Hole-Narsipur taluk and as the ceremonials connected with it are peculiar and inte- 
resting, it may be well to describe m some detail the festival as no ticed by me in the village of 
Hiritalal 

On the night of Friday, the 17th of March, just a week after Shivaratn day, the villagers started a 
procession of the village God Anjaneya (monkey god) in a car with the usual loud accompaniments 
of the boat of tom toms and the flourish of trumpets The usual offering of boiled rice, fruits, etc 
called ‘ yedai ’) to the God was followed by the sacrifice of a sheep which was purchased out of a com * 
mon fund raised from every house owner in the village The village of Hiritalal has 60 houses and I 
was told that each house owner oontibuted as his share of the expense, two annas After the 
sacrificial offering the car procession moved on through the village towards the shrine of the * Grama 
Bevatai ’ (the guardian deity of the village) which is situated about 2 furlongs from the village On 
its way thither rich persons who could afford yedais and sacrificial offerings (quite independent of 
the ones given before in common), invited the cai to their house fionts and offered them to the 
God At the Grama Devatai shrine, the cat halted for a while, pujas were performed and the 
car then returned to the village During the following night (commencing about 9 pm and running 
(on to midnight), almost all the male population of the village, chanting a peculiar song, danced to the 
beat of the drums round a stone pillar which was fixed close to a square pit (called the ‘ Vokii Kona ’) 
m the village The Kona or pit is generally closed throughout the year and is opened only on the 
Vokli festival day after Yugadi, I was able to observe, however, m Dalgondanhalli village a Vcirh 
Kona which was being repaired It is a mortared pit 4 feet square and 6 feet deep with a flight of 4 
steps called ‘ Hathigai " on all the four sides, and leading only up to the middle of the sides of the 
pit At each of the four corners there was a stone pillar fixed for the villagers to dance round, and 
also to build a matchan or seat thereon, the purpose of which will he described later on 

At Hiritalal it appears that the nocturnal dances thus continue round the single stone pillar for 
nearly a month I was told that in this year it will continue till Saturday the 16th April, on 
which date, the villagers observe the festival of tlie Yokli All the relatives and all the neighbouring 
villagers who do not hold their Vokh feast on that daj, are invited to come to their village to witness 
and to partake in the feast The Vokh Kona or pit is then opened, and water dyed with turmeric is 
poured in, enough to fill the pit At the four coiners of the pit wooden posts are fixed and decorated 
a matchan or seat is erected on the top of the posts for the reception of their village God Anjaneya 
In some villages I am told the God Basava (Bull) is seated on the matchan Towards the evening 
the boys and girls descend into the pit full of turmeric water and gambol therein, whilst the elderly 
people of the village and some of their neighbours and relatives who have accepted the invitation 
join in a dance round the four pillars till late at night Yedais and sacrifices, are fully offered on 
the occasion, and I am told the villagers then loudly welcome the advent of the new year and pray 
to God to he pleased to bestow a good harvest, and plenty of ram m that year The next morning 
the posts, if temporary, are removed, and the Vokh Kona is closed with sand or mud This brings 
the ‘ Vokli festival ’ for the year to a close 

The origin of the term ‘ Vokh ’ for the festival is not clear , and nobody in the neighbourhood was 
able to furnish me with an explanation thereof But I surmise the term is connected with the 
playing of children with turmeric water m the Kona Durmg Hindu marriages, just before the close, 
the persona assembled throw turmeric and other coloured water over one another for fun and the same’ 
term ‘ Vokh’ is used in that connexion ’ Another derivation, though somewhat far fetched, is to con- 
nect the term with the Canarese word Vakkalu’ which means ‘ residence ’ m the village* This deri- 
vation if correct, will be m conformity with the parading of the deity through the village, the pro- 
pxtiatory offerings, and lastly, by far the most significant of all, the prayers poured forth to God by 
the villagers on the festival day, to bestow good harvest and ram in the year, for the benefit of their 
sta/y in the village 

Camp Holk-Nahsipub, \ 

mh Ma/roh, X910 | ^ SAMPAT IYENGAR 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY. 


BULES 

1 The Society shall be called the Mythic Society 

2 The Society was foimed with the object of encouraging the study of 
the Sciences of Ethnology, Histoiy and Beligions, and stimulating lesearch 
m these and allied subjects 

3 Membeisliip shall be open to all Euiopean and Indian g entlemen 
who may be elected by the Committee 

4 The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of the 
President, Vice-President, Honoiaiy Treasuier, General Secret aiy with three 
branch Secretaries, and thiee othei membeis, letirmg annually, but eligible 
for re-election Any four of the above members to toim a quorum 

5 The subscription to be five rupees per annum to members resident 
in Bangalore, and two rupees per annum to members residing in the districts 
payable on election, and annually before June 1st 

6 The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
m a Quarterly Journal which will be sent/;ee to all membeis, and on sale at 
8 annas per copy to non-members 

7 There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered, due notice being given by the General Secretary 

8 Excursions to places of Historical interest, will be arranged and 
intimated to membeis 

9 Members may obtain, on application to the General Secretary, invi- 
tation cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures 

10 The Annual General Meetings will be held in March 

11, Framing and alteration of Buies rests entirely with the Committee, 

E W WETHEBEEL, General Secretary, 

Bangaloeb 
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VICE=PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

The Vice-Py esident of the Mythic Society, the lieo A M Tahcad, M A , lead 
the folloicing Adchess to the Meinhets at the Annual Geneial Meeting of 
the Society — 

Gentlemen, 

This IS the fiist annual meeting ot the Mythic Society , and whethei we 
considei the numbei of its membeis at the end ot the dist yeai of its exist- 
ence, 01 the woik done duiing the hist session, I think, we can look back 
on the last twelve months with feelings of intense satisfaction 

The Mythic Society is pait ot a movement which has spuing into exist- 
ence duiing the last two decades oi so Inteiest m Histoiy, Aichseology, 
Epigiaphy and Ethnogiaphy has developed in a wondeifnl mannei in South- 
ern India during lecent years It is to that inteiest that we owe Mi 
Thniston’s “Castes and Tubes of Southern India,” Mi E K Ananta- 
kiishna lyei’s “The Cochin Tubes and Castes,” the publications of the 
Madras Aichaeologicai Suivey Depaitment , the Annual Repoits ot the 
Government Epigiaphist of Madias , and with lefeience to Mysoie, Mi L 
Rice’s “ Mysore and Coorg,” and the most inteiesting publications of the 
Ethnogiaphical Suivey of Mysoie 

The scientific world seems to have suddenly awakened to the fact that 
none too soon has this useful woik been taken in hand, at least as £ai as it 
relates to Ethnology, as many chaiacteiistics of jungle peoples and unknown 
tribes are rapidly disappearing, and if not studied and lecorded in time will 
soon, m the words of Piofessoi Haddon, “ become lost to signt and memory ” 
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Following m the footsteps of Egyptiologists and Assyriologists, scienti- 
fic men in India have become alive to the value of the result of excavations, 
old inscriptions and AichEeological studies to give ns an insight in what, at 
the piesent day, seems to have a special fascination foi the human mind, the 
history of the past 

The principal object of the Mythic Society is to keep pace, in its humble 
spheie, with that movement which has spiead all ovei the woild 

The Foiindeis of the Society thought that though a gieat deal had been 
done in Southern India, still a great deal more lemained to be done They 
hoped that then efforts, united to those of the many in Bangalore and the 
mofiissil interested in those subjects, might help to throw some more light 
on the History, the Religions, the Archaeology and Ethnology of Southern 
India Though they knew that in Bangalore there was a latent interest in 
all those fascinating subjects, yet they hardly expected the outburst of enthu- 
siasm which has greeted the birth of the Society Last May they would 
have refused to believe the Prophet who would have foretold that within the 
first year of its existence the Society would have counted over 100 members 
in Bangalore and more than 50 in the mofussii 

The work done during the year has also exceeded then most sanguine 
expectations, and has been a fit answer to those who were inclined to believe 
that after all the work already done there was nothing left for a Society 
like ours. 

Two instances will suffice to show what our Society has done in the 
field of original researches and original thought 

If any subject was looked upon as having been altogether threshed out, 
it was Caste. To most people it seemed as if the last word had been sard on 
that subject To such, Mr Richards’ paper must have been a revelation , 
not only has not the last word been said about Caste, but the first one has 
hardly yet been uttered Mr Richards has m his paper on Caste, put in a 
strong plea for placing the whole subject on a scientific basis by a scientific 
definition of caste The whole framework of the caste system, he contends, 
IS based on the jus connubi'h The law of Endogamy is at the root of all 
caste distinctions, and any classification of caste phenomena is vicious which 
fails to recogmse this fundamental fact , and, as long as this fact is ignored, 
Caste will remain, what unfortunately it has been up to now, a confused word 
which only carries erroneous ideas to the mmd, 
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Another subject which seemed familiar to eveiy one was the last siege 
of Seimgapatam Every visitor to the famous foiferess was shown the very 
spot where Tippu fell, and an inscription has been placed at the gate where 
the Sultan was supposed to have met with his death Before it was too late 
one of our lecturers, the Bev Mr Thompson, has rectified an important 
error, which was fast m the way of becoming historical truth, and he has 
shown it clearly that Tippu fell m the inner gateway which has been des- 
troyed along with the inner ramparts Imagination may have lost in that 
discovery, but what does it matter if the claims of truth have been able to 
assert themselves 

I have singled out those two instances for brevity’s sake, as they seem 
to me the most striking ones in the Papers discussed during the year Yet, 
I am sure, that those who have listened to the learned papers of Mr Krishna- 
sawmy Iyengar, Mr Goodwill, Major Brown, Mr Olay ton, and Mr Meivyn 
Smith will agree with me that oui Society has done noble work as well, m 
its endeavour to popularize knowledge of the subjects which come within the 
scope of the Mythic Society 

During the first year of its existence our efforts had to remain more or 
less tentative, and we have had to depend on a few pioneers who were willing 
to show the way and to lead, in the hope that others would follow Those 
pioneers, I am sure, wish me to-night to make a most earnest appeal to those 
members whose leisme and knowledge could be of the greatest use to the 
Society This appeal is meant for all, but more especially for mofussil 
members Living as they do among the people, coming frequently into 
contact with unknown usages and customs, deeply versed sometimes in the 
folk-lore of the surrounding tribes, they could render us invaluable aid, 
and by sending iis notes on any subject connected with the Society, help to 
make our monthly journal still more interesting 

They, more than others, would be in a position to throw some more 
light on the Ethnology of the South, and to supplement, with great 
honour to the Mythic Society, the learned works which have recently been 
published on the subject 

With then help other members, who have freer access to well-stocked 
libraries, may perhaps one day be able to determine what is the lowest sub- 
stratum of the Indian population in Southern India , in other words, who 
were the first inhabitants and whence they came Were they Negritos, as 
some contend Who were the Kolaieans and the Dravidians who were m 
possession when the Aryans discovered Southern India, and who, blended 
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together, form now by far, the largest pi ©portion of the population m this 
part of India ^ Who are the Parians who seem to have been at some remote 
time the predominant power in tne South ^ How much of Aryan blood flows 
in the veins of the inhabitants of Southern India ^ Those are ethnical 
questions of the utmost interest, intricate problems which we must all help 
to solve 

Histoiy also offers a large field for original researches I know well that, 
unlike the History of Egypt, and of Assyria, the History of Ancient India 
must for ever remain a sealed book However strenuous the attempts, I am 
afraid we shall never be able to trace it back even as far as the History ot 
Greece and Eome For practical purposes the History of India, (leaving as a 
blank the thousand years during which powerful empires rose and fell in the 
valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates or the centuries m which flourished 
the Bepublics of Greece, and which saw the foundation and progress of the 
Eoman Republic) does not go much lurthei back than the time of Alexander 
the Great, which marks to a certain extent the end of the Grecian History 

Of the South very little is known before the dawn of the Christian 
era, but even within this limited compass, and in spite of all that has been 
done, innumerable hist on cal questions have to be cleared up If a complete 
History of the Chaluyas, the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Keralas, and the Pal- 
lavas IS ever written, I am sure that it will yield m interest to the history of 
no European country The names of the great Palikesin, of Bajaiaja the 
Great, of Kulottunga, will then stand by the side of the greatest kings in 
mediaeval Europe Eut unfortunately those names are now more or less mere 
names, and will remain so till the man uses up (and he may be a member 
of the Mythic Society) who will write the history of those Indian Kingdoms, 
and give to those great kings the place they are entitled to m the History of 
the World 


More interesting still perhaps, will be the complete history of Vijaya- 
nagar Vijayanagai, which, to the shame of historical students, has been 
called, with some show of reason, the Forgotten Empire Vijayanagar, the 
Empire larger than that of Charlemagne, Vijayanagai, the City of Dreams, 
one of the largest capitals the world has ever seen, with a Court unsurpassed 
even by that of Imperial Borne ^ Two histones have aheady been wntten of 
that most wonderful Empire, yet the last word is far from having been said, 
and if the Mythic Society by learned papers on that Empire is able to throw 
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some more light on its history, peihaps one day the man will be fonnd to give 
to the woild a Histoiy of Vijayanagai Snch a history will be as much of a 
levelation as when Mr B Sewell and Mr B Suiianaiiaina Bow gave us their 
histones of their ** Forgotten ” oi lather “ Never-to-be-foi gotten Empiie 

The study of legliions in the South is another subject which is sure to 
attract the attention of some of our members Mr Goodwill and Mr Clayton 
have already exploied the religious beliefs of the lowest Bouthren tribes and 
of the Parians , Mr Thompson has given us a most interesting paper of the 
higher foi ms of religion in this part of India, but the subject is so extensive that 
it will take many moie jrapeis of that kind to exhaust it It will be of the 
greatest interest to most of the members to know something more about the 
tenets and the histoiy of Buddhism, the Vedic and the Puranic religions, the 
present Hinduism, the religious beliefs of the Jams, the Lmgayets and the 
Mussalmans, as well as of their exterior manifestations as shown in those 
festivals scattered all over the Hindu and Mahomedan calendars 

One of the objects of the Society is to visit places of Archaeological and 
Historical interest, more especially m the Mysore Province which can boast of 
the finest specimens of Indian Architecture, of Mutts rendered famous by the 
two great Indian reformers, Sankara Charyar and Bamanuja Charyai, of 
droogs and fortresses which will certainly repay a visit It has been found 
impossible to carry out that idea during the first session, but I hope that next 
year we shall be more fortunate, and that we shall be able to visit at least 
some of those interesting spots 

This IS a large programme I have sketched out It may take years to 
realize it, but meantime another object of the Society will have been attained 
It has already brought more closely together the two communrties, European 
and Indian, on a ground wheie prejudice of nationality, Caste, or Creed 
cannot interfere , and where nothing will stand in the way of perfect under- 
standing and harmonious union , and when I see the levered names of His 
Highness the Maharajah and the British Besident standing side by side at 
the head of the members of the Council of the Society, I feel sure that fur- 
ther study of Southern India will still further tighten the bonds of union 
between all those interested in this land of India, we all love so well, whether 
we belong to it by birth or by adoption 

Now, Gentlemen, it only remains for me to express the hope, which I 
feel certain all of you share with me, that the Mythic Society may live for 
many years to come, and that it may continue to do useful work in the field 
it has chosen for itself. 



SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


For the Sesszon 1909-10 


The Mythic Society was staited in the hope that theie might be perhaps 
a dozen or so gentlemen in Bangaloie who would be glad of an oppoitunity 
of exchanging views on the sciences of History, Ethnology and Religions I 
have uneaithed a ]otting of May last, headed '' Possible Members This 
list of “ Possible Membeis ” totalled exactly 17 That foxecast, which at the 
time was consideied sanguine, has been exceeded by neaily 1,000 per cent 
The Society is not quite one yeai old The piesent membership is — 

Resident Members 100 

Mofussil Members 74 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore has honoured us by becoming our 
Patron, and the Hon Mr Stuart M Eraser by becoming our Honor aiy Presi- 
dent Among oui Honorary Members we have the names of Messrs J H 
Marshall and V Venkayya, Sir S Snbiamania Aiyar, and the Right Rev the 
Bishop of Madras 

The first meeting was held on 5-5-09 A Council was elected and a 
Session Programme arranged without difficulty Nine Papers have been 
read, covering a wide range of subjects, and the lectures were, on the whole, 
well attended 

Our Journal, of which two numbers have already appeared, (the thud 
being in the press), has shown that, so far from dallying with worn out 
themes, we are opening up new ground Our journal is open to Notes and 
Queries and we would welcome its further development as a channel by which 
the observations of our Mofussil Members may become the common property 
of us all. 

The Society has certainly justified its existence, and there is abundant 
scope for expanding its operations 

So far we have been unable to mature the scheme of field excursions, 
but several Membeis of the Society have visited the historic sites of Hampi, 
Senngapatam, Bangalore Port and Bannaigatta There will be no difficulty 
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in arranging Papeis foi the coming Session, and it is hoped that several 
places of mteiest will be visited Steps will be taken to get togethei a lefei- 
ence libiaiy, and a small Committee has been toiined to systematically 
organise a photogiaphic collection 

Oiu oiit-going Piesident, Di Tiaveis, whose duties pievent his presence 
here to-night, is piesentmg the Society with a black boaid engraved with a 
large scale outline map of South India, tor use in illustrating historical lec- 
tures In November last Di and Mrs Travels entertained the Members of 
the Society at a Garden Party at then residence m Avenue Road, where a 
very pleasant evening was spent 

In view of the unexpected inciease m the membership ol the Society, it 
has been decided to enlarge the Council, in order to make it more represen- 
tative We have further resolved that for the coming Session the price of the 
Journal shall be raised to twelve annas, and the annual subscription for 
Mofussil Members to three Rupees 

Our thanks are due to the gentlemen who have contributed Papeis, and 
to the Bangalore Club for their courtesy in placing at our disposal their rooms 
at the Seshadri Hall 


F J RICHARDS 
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RELIGION IN THE MYSORE STATE. 

A Paper read before the MytJnc Society 
By the Eev E W Thompson 

When the Secretary of the Section of this Society devoted to the study of 
Eeligion asked me to read a paper on the Eeligions of India, I felt no common 
degree of embarrassment , for it was not easy to see how anything at all 
adequate could be said about so vast a subject in the limits of a paper read before 
a meeting like this Even though he has now consented to confine the 
range of our lesearches this evening within the boundaries of the Mysore State, 
I must still confess to being oppressed by the magnitude of my topic and to 
appreciating keenly the difficulty of compassing it in a few words 

Perhaps, however, there is a need and place tor such a paper as this 
at the outset of our studies of local religions My aim to-mght will be 
merely to map out the field and to indicate some usetul lines of enquiry It 
will be quite impossible for me to treat with any minuteness or particularity 
any one variety of religion m Mysore, and I excuse myself all the more 
gladly from attempting such a task as that, because I recognize that there 
are members of this Society who are much more competent than myself to 
give the Society intimate and detailed information on one oi other of the 
many divergent forms of religion in the State There are, however, other 
members of this Society who, in the completeness of their candour, confess 
their unqualified ignorance of the entire subject — and it is not for us to 
question their sincerity I shall frankly address myself to them, and shall seek 
my reward rather m the edifying of those who know nothing than in 
attempting to add to the erudition of the learned 

Eeligion has been defined in many ways, and there is no general agree- 
ment to-day either as to the derivation of the word or the contents of the 
idea connoted by it I will venture, however, to put forward this evening 
a conception of religion which I feel confident will be accepted as sufficient 
for our purpose I would define Eeligion as that view of the ultimate nature 
of the universe which is influential upon conduct There are at least two 
essential elements m every man’s religion — one is the metaphysical or 
ontological, and the other is the dynamical Eeligion is a theory of being m 
the first aspect of it, and in the second it is a theory of being that operates up- 
on the will and furnishes motives for action There must be the sense of 
what 18 ulterior or final m our conception of the world, if that conception 
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IS to Be classified as leligioiis Religion is that which goes behind the 
appeal ances of things and seeks for leal being it passes be3’'ond meie effects 
and looks for final causes It is not satisfied with the fiu\ of daily life — * the 
trivial loiind and the common task ’ — it makes enqiiiiy as to the end oi goal 
of life itself Religion pioponnds ansi^eis to the how and \\hy of the lestless 
peeimg human soul This is a definition of religion which is tiue w^hethei 
we apply it to the belief of the simple animist who heais the sigh of a ghost 
in every night-wmd and piopitiates the deity immanent in the great tiee 
or to the subtle and abstruse doctrine of the Vedantin, that behind the false 
show of things there abides one unqualified and immutable Paiabrahma, 
which is the All , or to the faith of the Chiistian that everything is ordered by 
the will of one sovereign God the Rather , or to the sustaining conviction of 
many an Indian official that honest and good wmik must have its reward and 
lead to some dimly imagined higher order of human society , or to the grey 
blank Hedonism of the chief chaiactei in a recent novel of H G Wells 
In brief, Religion is oni last word about ourselves and the world in which 
we live 

It is necessaiy, moieovei, that this view of the final natuie of things 
should he infiuential upon conduct Only that which is opeiative is oui real 
religion And when we apply this restiiction I think that we shall discovei that 
a great deal of what passes for lehgion is not snch The official creed of a man 
or a community ceases to be religion when it is no longer influential upon con- 
duct It may once have been religion, but it is now dead and has been sloughed 
off, oftentimes unconsciously Following out this tram of thought we shall 
be led to leject many external ohseivances as leligious In the Ethnographi- 
cal senes, now being published by the Mysoie Government, undei the geneial 
editorship of Mi H V hTanjundayya, a great deal of interesting infoimation 
is bionght together about the ceremonies connected with Hindu marriages 
and funerals With regard to many of these we must say that they 
are not religious No one can give any reason why one kind of tree rather 
than another must be used at themaiiiage festival, why exactly such and such 
offeiings should he piesented — the only answei ever ventured is that the 
performance of the rite in pxecisely this way is customary Now it is not 
possible to regard observances of which the significance has been forgotten 
and lost beyond the power of recovery as religious They may be survivals 
of religious practices, like the May-pole festivities of England, but they have 
ceased now to be leligions and have passed into the field of social observance 
They cannot be included undei any religious foimula, unless indeed we may 
place them under that compiehensive principle — so prevalent and powerful 
in India — that the customary is also the right, 
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On the othei hand, take the case of Caste The question has been warmly- 
debated whether Caste should be regarded meiely as a social institution or as 
something more than that — a religious ordinance Hindus themselves are 
divided into two parties on this question There are those who affirm that 
Caste ^s the Hindu religion, and others who describe it as meiely a social con- 
vention, of pioved utility and worth For ipy part I have no hesitation 
whatever m saying that Caste is a religious institution, because it is inti- 
mately associated with a view of the ulterior constitution of the universe, and 
indeed it stands or falls by that view Caste goes along with a belief m tire 
Older of creation, with the doctiine of karma which appoints to every man 
his lot and station in this life Its supports and sanctions are religions and 
a bleach of caste regulations is frequently regarded as more heinous than a 
violation of universal moral law It is a transgression of the established 
order of the Universe 

It IS obvious that if "Religion be this — and it is this, when reduced to its 
lowest terms — we have need of abundant discretion m our treatment of reli- 
gion, for it T the soul of a people or of an individual It is tied up in the 
bundle of the pre]udipes, the passions, and the affections of a man it is some- 
times the last cherished possession of a nation and becomes to them the 
symbol of their corporate existence Because religion is so near to the heart 
of men and is a part of their inmost life, and has for this reason been the 
occasion of controversies so bitter and wars so cruel, bloody and destructive, I 
was inclined to doubt whether a Society such as this could with propriety or 
advantage include the discussion of religion in its range of interests Every 
enquiry into a religion is of the nature of vivisection — a process which, despite 
the assurances of eminent scientists, cannot be regarded as exhilarating or 
wholly devoid of discomfort to its victim I do not, however, fear, that any 
ill consequences will ensue from our researches into religion here The object 
of this Society is not to propagate any religion, but to truly delineate all within 
its purview we are anxious to get at the facts, not to alter them While 
the final and crucial test of any religion must he the character it produces, 
the standard we set up for ourselves here is simply that of historical truth 
We have neither to reform nor to condemn, but first and last to accurately 
classify and describe It will be an admirable intellectual discipline for some 
of us to study patiently, honestly and sympathetically the forms which religious 
belief and practice have assumed m our midst A¥e should be sure of our 
facts before we form our judgments 

I would lay some emphasis upon the need for sympathy in this quest 
The scientific temper, determined at aU costs to get at the facts and to have 
the truth, is by itself not enough It will produce and maintain the atmos- 
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phere t)f a lefiigeiating chamber and suffice foi the myestigation of dead 
forms, but we aie dealing with living and most sensitive oiganisms A quick 
imagination and a lead^. sympathy must be a pait of the outfit of the man 
who makes an enquiiy into religions The writer obsessed by one idea has 
inflicted many unprofitable books upon the world Is there any so-called 
science which can show a larger collection ot rubbish than Comparative Eeli- 
gion*'^ We have had the ghost-monger and the myth-monger, and these 
men have fortunately run then hobbies to a standstill They have not been 
entirely without their uses — tor one can always learn something from the 
extremist — but we must recognize to-day that the foundations of religion are 
laid broad and deep in our nature and not in the accidental and trivial — in 
the infinite majesty of the mateiial universe, in the paradox of time and 
space, m the mysteries of our birth and death, in hunger and pain, love and 
grief, and that unique element in consciousness — the dictates ot the moral 
sense We have to avoid a method of enquiry into religion which belittles the 
thing itself, and to remember that the imperfections and limitations of our 
own temperament and disposition will sometimes stultify the sincere love of 
truth We can never truly know or understand either a philosophy or a 
religion until we ourselves have travelled by an inward necessity along the 
lines ot its thought and devotion and it has shown itself to ns as the natural 
solution of a difficulty or the satisfaction of a need which has arisen in the 
development of our own inner life This may seem a hard thing to say 
It reminds one of that quaint fancy of Plato that the most skilful physician 
must he of necessity the most sickly man, for he will had experience in 
his own body of the greatest variety of diseases It will occur to us at once 
that there are some primitive or low forms of religion to which we can never 
again he attracted we cannot and would not realize them in our own 
experience We have grown too old for the religion of the savage and the 
animist and can never seriously entertain his beliefs In such cases it is 
only by an effort of the sympathetic imagination that we can reconstruct and 
project ourselves into his world and see life out of his wild darkling eyes 
But in the old great religions of the world there is something strangely 
modern and abiding They have an answer, it may be only partial or even 
false and misleading, to human desire and need 

That IS true of the greatest of the constructions of Indian thought — the 
Adwaita philosophy Only he who has felt woild-wearmess, or pondered in 
vain over the seeming futility of effort, and the apparent purposelessness 
of history’s endlessly revolving cycle, can know the power and fascination of 
that system Is there one who has daily m his ears the lefiam of the earth 
— What profit hath man of all his labour wherein he labour eth under the sun 
One generation goeth and another cometh. All things are full of weariness , 
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man cannot utter it the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled 
with hearing That which hath been is that which shall be , and that which 
hath been done is that which shall be done Behold all is vanity and a striv- 
ing after wind ” That man seeks the changeless One behind the shows 
of time and space 

To him the Vedanta offers the cup of solace and says, much in the words 
of out dead English poet — 

Eioni too much love of living, 

From hope and fear set free, 

We thank with brief thanksgiving, 

Whatevei gods may be, 

That no life lives foi evei. 

That dead men rise up nevei, 

That even the weaiiest river, 

Winds somewhere safe to sea 

Then star nor sun shall waken. 

Nor any change of light, 

Nor sound of waters shaken, 

Nor any sound or sight, 

Nor wintry leaves nor vernal 
Nor days nor things diurnal 
Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night ” 

Eeligion in Mysore must mean for us that conglomerate of faiths and 
worships which is so conveniently described by one term — Hinduism, and 
yet IS so difibLcnlt to define At the last census, 92% of the population were 
returned as Hindus so that all the remaining religionists put together made 
only a numerically insignificant minority The Muhammadans form about 
5% of the population, and the Christians, including the Civil and Military 
Station of Bangalore, about 1% No one would come to the Mysore State 
for the study, either of Islam or of Christianity In the one case the com- 
munity IS comparatively backward and without most of those splendid charac- 
teristics which may be found in it elsewhere , and in the other case we 
should be dealing with an infant community still drawing its ideals and 
government from extraneous sources Hinduism, however, exhibits some of its 
most characteristic and perfect growths in this State The South of India 
rather than the North has been the nursery of Hindu religious systems. 
Here great ideas have been planted first they have flowered and seeded here 
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and aft^waids have been sown bioadcast The thiee chief schools of Brah- 
manism all took then oiigin m the south, and among them they almost exhaust 
the alternatives of leligious speculation The gieat mastci of one, the 
Adwaitm, Sankaidchaiya, founded the Matt at Siingeii, lived theie foi seveial 
yeais and peihaps died there Though the Visishtadvaitin, Eamanujachaiya, 
was bom at Sii Peiumbudiii, and lived toi the gieatei part of his days at 
Kanchi and Siiiangam, he fled in old age foi lefuge to the Mysore country 
and lived for several years at Melukote near French Bocks, where temple, 
tank, and matt, still remain as monuments of his influence and work Madh- 
vacharya was born below the Western Ghats and the chief centre of his dua- 
list sect is at Udipi in the South Canara country, not very far from oui 
borders 

We have here too a typically ancient people of India The bulk of the 
population belongs to the Diavidian type The Dravidians were earlier 
than the Aryans m then occupancy of India, with languages of their own and 
a civilization that must have been highly developed before the process of Brah- 
manising began Then religious observances we must regard as the giound- 
woik of ail Indian religion In many regions the Aiyan or Vedic element is 
merely the thinnest possible veneer and sometimes it is altogether wanting 
I should like at this point to remind you of the protest that has been made re- 
cently — a protest which is growing in volume — against the excessive attention 
which has been paid to the Vedic religion merging m Brahmanism, to the 
neglect of the popular faiths Dr Grierson, among others, has raised his voice 
to condemn the notion that the real religion of the people of India can be 
found in the Vedas or indeed in Sanskrit literature at all His contention is 
that the religion of daily life, such as is practised by the common villager, 
and largely by the Biahmans themselves, is not to be discovered in the ancient 
books of the Aryan invaders or the works of religious speculation which 
their descendants produced in later centuries Some of it has no written 
record or exposition at all, and w^hen it finds voice, it uses the vernacular 
speech The songs of wandering devotees, the verses of the Maratha 
poets like Tukaiam, the Tldm<iyana of Tulsidas are nearer to the heart of 
India and more typical of the religious life of its peoples than a w’’hole 
library of Sanskrit philosophy or priestcraft 

There is reason m the protest In any standard work on Indian reli- 
gions, such as Barth's w ell-known hook, or the later and more complete 
treatise of Professor Hopkins of America, we shall find that more than three- 
fourths of the volume is taken up with that process which can be traced in 
the Vedas through the Bydhmanas and TJpamshads down to the Pmdnas 
There will be as many pages devoted to an obsolete Vedic mythology as words 
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are spaied for existing and widely spiead popnlai cults Now the Vsdas are, 
so far as the mass of the people is concerned, a dead book Popular rites 
and worships are not derived from the observances of the ancient Aryans, 
nor can some of the most mfinentiai and prevalent ideas, such as that of 
haynia, be traced back to the Vedas 

There is an obvious leason why the study of Indian religion should 
have been so wanting in pioportion The discoveiy of Sanskrit was of 
intense interest to learned Europe It was a language of extraordinary phi- 
lological value, while to the student of religion a process of development — 
almost unique in history — could be tiaced in the sacied books of Sanskrit 
literature A book is always more accessible than a man, and especially 
than a Hindu to an occidental enquirer The caste system presents many 
obstacles to research. On the other hand industry and intelligence had only 
to be employed upon the ancient books to make them yield up then store of 
information This was work that could be done in Europe or America as 
well as in India, and the result is that up to the present time a volume on 
the religions of India has always meant the Eeiigions of India as they may 
be seen by a scholar through the medium of Sanskrit literature We are 
now beginning to supply what is lacking by a number of publications in 
which observation and sympathetic contact with the people and the study of 
vernacular literatures are bringing before us the religion of the daily life of the 
man upon the soil 

We must commence, therefore, this sketch of the Religions of Mysore 
with a few notes on what aie without doubt indigenous and early forms of 
religious worship It is usual to describe the first and most primitive phase 
of Indian religion as Animistic, and Animism has been defined by the British 
Census Commissioner as ** the belief which traces everything in the world, 
from the greater natural phenomena to the various diseases and misfortunes 
which afflict mankind, to the action of numberless, undefined forces, beings 
or spirits, among whom, on the theory which gives rise to the name, the 
souls of departed chiefs and ancestors are supposed to occupy a prominent 
place ’ * I need hardly remind you of the many evidences of this form of religion 
that may be seen any day in or near Bangalore The belief m malevolent 
ghosts or spirits is common Eolk-tales deal largely with the male or 
female demons that take up their residence in trees Houses and sometimes 
whole villages are deserted, because they are reputed to be haunted One 
can scarcely induce a cartman on a dark night to traverse a lonely road and 
his fears are, as he will sometimes candidly acknowledge, not of human 
but of spiritual foes. There are examples too of historical persons who have 
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been, as it were, deified or canonised, and aie now the objects of worship , 
but such cases seem to me to belong to a highei and latei phase of thought 
and may be bettei e-^plained by the doctrine of Emanations oi Incarnations 
The extiaordmaiy man is apt to be conceded as some god oi other manifest 
m the flesh 

Any unusual natuial phenomenon is leadily associated with some 
invisible spiiitual agency A banyan tiee of sui passing dimensions, a stone 
that crops up out of the giound and by the weathering away of the surface 
of the surrounding soil appears to grow, the red stain produced by the 
presence of iron m the earth, a pool in which periodical ebullitions take 
place, a rock of remarkable shape out of which a spring of water takes 
it rise — all these and many similar natuial phenomena in the Mysore State, 
to name only a few instances observed by me, are associated with super- 
natural agency and become the objects of worship A month or two ago 
I found a group of people watching with manifest wonder and awe a 
sight that certainly was strange at the first view In the ditch by the 
roadside a pool of water had formed and every now and then a dome of 
muddy liquid would rear itself above the surface of the pool and subside 
with a swirl into its depths What could it be ^ Some monstrous snake 
that lay in the bowels of the eaith and ever and anon reared its crest, 
troubling the waters ^ An answer was sought with growing excitement and 
alarm Alas, that the explanation should be so commonplace — a water-pipe 
had burst In that country district a pumping engine, the first of its kind, 
had been erected newly to drive the water to a drought-stricken town 
Thus was a first-class wonder spoiled m the making To sum up — the 
propitiation of the spirits of the fields and jungles must be said to be a pait 
of the popular religion in this country 

Beyond that we come to the conception of local and tutelary deities 
Every village has its giamadevate This deity is often the female goddess, 
Maiiamma or Durgamma or Kaliamma, who is believed to be the sender of 
smallpox and other plagues upon man and beast and must be ap peased 
annually and on special occasions by offerings of blood The sld^ festival m 
Mysoie City, even in the mild form allowed by a humane Government, is a 
notable example of this form of worship Every year the two rival parties of 
Holeyas residing at opposite ends of the city meet at the old clock-tower 
Then champions are ho'’sted in the air at the end of long poles and each 
endeavours to strike down the garland which is suspended above the head of 
his opponent — the victory going to him who succeeds first Before this 
bloodless mock combat takes place in the air, a buffalo is beheaded in the 
street below 
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The rnde temple of Maiiamma with its alternate stiipes of red and white 
md-icates a primitive woiship by its very stiuctuie Its piiests belong to the 
lowest castes but in times of pestilence even Biahmans and otliei twice-boin 
men undei stress of feai will perform sacrifices to the maleficent goddess 

There is no symbol of worship more common in South India than the 
liinga it IS present in every temple dedicated to Siva The question arises 
as to whether this phallic emblem belongs to the Dravidian cult and has 
been adopted through its prevalence by the Biahmans who represent Ar3^an 
religion, or whether it was really a part of the Aryan religion, though not in 
evidence in the Vedas There are indications that the cult of the phallic 
emblem was followed among the Scythian or semi-MongoIian tribes of 
Central Asia, and conceivably it might have been in vogue both among the 
Aryans and among then successors, the Scj’-thian hordes, before the time of 
their entering India The weight of evidence seems to me to indicate that 
Linga woiship belongs to the eailier stratum of Hinduism and must be 
assigned to the Dravidian element m Indian religion While there is nothing 
obscene in the image itself, it is impossible that it can be made the symbol 
of a refined or exaltedly pure faith. The spirit of this worship has been 
caught exactly by Sir Alfred Liyall in his lines on Siva — 

“ I am the god of the sensuous fire 

That moulds all nature in forms divine , 

The symbols of death and of man’s desire, 

The springs of change m the world are mine , 

The organs of birth and the circlet of bones 
And the light loves carved on the temple stones 

“ I am the lord of delights and pain 

Of the pest that killeth, of fruitful ]oys , 

I rule the currents of heart and vein , 

A touch gives passion, a look destroys , 

In the heat and cold of my lightest breath 
Is the might incarnate of Iiust and Death ” 

Biva in his horrific and ascetic form, the G-ieat God performing tapas m the 
graveyard, ash-besmeared and using skulls as his playthings, has little affinit}^ 
with the Rudia of the Vedas with whom he has been identified Perhaps he 
IS one of the gloomy creations of the trist aboiiginal Indian temperament 

* Of course tlie village goddess whose emblem and resbiiig-place are sometimes no more than 
a stone beneath a tree is now said to be one of the forms or mamfesnations of Parvati, the spouse of 
Siva This, however, is only an outstanding example of the method by which the earlier primitive 
worships have been brought inside the Brahmin scheme We must distinguish between what is 
original and what has been acq[uired 
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I must pass on, howevei, to the next stiatum m the Religions of 
Mysore — the Biahman contnbntion Thei e is no lack ol- examples of the Biah- 
manising piocess in the Mysoio State We aie able to watch it m opoiation 
even at the present day Tlieic aie two component parts ot the movement 
that may be distinguished — (i) the method ot including a non-Biahmanic 
worship in the general Hindu system and (ii) the bringing of an outside 
community within the pale ol the caste organisation, of which an essential 
feature is the recognition ol the Brahman s claim to supremacy 

With regard to the first part of the x^rocess, it is common to attach a 
family communal oi tribal deity to the Hindu Pantheon by making him out 
to be a manifestation or mcaination of some Yedic or Brahman god I will 
not speak here of the identification of the horrific Siva with Rudia of the 
Vedas or of that of Kiishna, the dark };)imce, with Vishnu Such identifi- 
cations took place, if at all, in a remote past, and the evidence for them is of 
an mdiiect kind to be gleaned fiom ancient wiitmgs and collateial circum- 
stances I shall prefer to illustrate this point by one or two references to 
things nearer to us in space and time We may take the case of Chamimdes- 
waii, the tutelaiy goddess of Mysoie City Chamundi is of course one of the 
forms of the consort of Siva, and as such her worship is naturally a branch of 
the Saiva cult The early Raias of Mysore were we know, devotees of Siva, 
and there was no inconsistency in their regarding the goddeso as the guard- 
ian of then capital city and royal line But a change took place At 
the present time the famil}' Guru is the Sii Vaishnava-Paiakalaswami, 
though Chamundeswari still keeps her place as the tutelary deity A 
distinguished Mysoie official, who was in a position to be well acquainted 
with matters of the kind, informed me that there was a unique feature in the 
legendary history of Chamundeswari She was said to be an incarnation, not 
as might be supposed of Paivati, wife of Siva, but of Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu 
If such be the case, then there has been probably a double piocess of Biahman- 
ising In the first instance the goddess woiship^ied in an ancient Diavidian 
shrine upon the hill may have been identified with Siva’s consort, and a 
sthala purdna or mccMtmya was composed which related that upon this 
spot the buffalo-headed monster, Chamunda, was slam Subsequently when 
the Sri Vaishnava sect gamed an entrance into the kingdom and then influence 
became predominant m the palace, they sought to give a new turn to the 
legend, ascribing to Lakshmi a feat which belonged more appropriately to 
Siva’s wife The matter is doubtful, but it will serve at least as an illustration 
of a tendency 
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We come on to snrei giound, howevei, m the incident which I will now 
cite Ml Nan]nndayya says in his monogiaph on the Dombais, a low caste 
of wandeiing tnmbleis — “ The name of then tubal god is Gninmmti and 
then tribal goddess is Yallamma In iccent yeais they have been largely 
influenced by the Vaishnava faith and many have nndeigone the symbols 
of the branding of that faith, namely Sankha and Chakra, at the hands of 
the Satanis, and undertake pilgrimages to Tiiupati, the shrine of Venkataia- 
manaswami m the North Aicot District In the quarters of the settled 
Dombais, when they contain a sufficient number of houses, they invariably 
have a temple for Yallamma which they worship under the name (recently 
given) of Adi Sakti ” 

The process is thus principally a matter of words the old worship receives 
no real enrichment or elevation The deity remains as it was, save that 
it receives a Sanskrit designation 

The Mysore country teems with places which are associated with the 
legends of the Great Epics and the Punums The Malnad especially seems 
to have been worked over by the makers of Mahatmyas Near Tirthahalli 
is the dam said to have been constructed by Bhima At Hiremagalur, two 
miles from Chikmagalur, stands a curious stone monument which is report- 
ed to have been the yupastambha or sacrificial pillar erected by King J aname- 
]aya when he performed his great serpent sacrifice Similarly the streams 
and peaks of this romantic district are honoured with Sanskrit names and 
associated with legend It is not surprising that it should be so Whatever 
may be the inclination of the modern Mysore oflicia] to look upon the 
Malnad as the Siberia of the State, it found favour with the Brahmans of old 
They may have seen in the mountains of the Western Ghats or the 
Bababudan range, the southern eqmvalents of the Himalayas More probably, 
the never-failing rainfall gave them the promise of a comfortable and secure 
livelihood, while the loveliness and retirement of the valleys seemed to 
furnish a fitting frame for a life of meditation, sacrifice and learning Here 
at any rate notable matts were established and thriving communities of 
Brahmans will be found at the present day in many of the villages 

There is a further question which may be raised before we dismiss these 
local Puranas It frequently happens that the temple mahatmya is said to 
be contained in a certain section of some standard Purmia, that is one of the 
eighteen which are recognized as belonging to the canon of Hindu scripture 
m its second branch of Smr%ti or Tradition What has happened m cases 
of this kind^ Shall we suppose that the priests discovered or invented some 
legend about the place of their settlement and then foisted it upon the 
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PioanoTf 01 did they hung the legend along with them in the old book and 
localise it accoxding to then belief, tancv, oi financial interest If the lattei 
conise has been followed extensively we should find that ditfeient places in 
the noith and the south of India contend toi the honoui of being the scene 
of the same tale It is likely that both couises have been adopted We 
know that the Mahubhu^ata itself has giown to its piesent bulk by a process 
of mteipolation and accietion This is a field of enquuy which has scaicely 
been enteied It is not likely to }ield veiy much in the way of ceitain 
lesults, foi we aie dealing with men devoid of the liistoucal sense and mateiial 
utterly unhistoiical 

The second pait of the Bialimamsmg piocess is the bunging of the 
community within the caste organization This is geneially facilitated by 
the invention of some legend which wull suitably account foi the piesent 
position and occupation of the community It is indispensable that eveiy 
leigning family should be provided with a pedigree which takes it back 
into uncounted ages befoie history began Its members must be made 
out to be scions of one or other of the two great branches of the Kshatiiya 
or war 1101 stock, that is — either to the Siiiyavamsa, the Sun Family, or to the 
Chandiavamsa, the Family of the Moon Mr Kisley has given an example 
in his Census Beport of a petty Raja of quite modern origin who was 
enabled in this way to trace his ancestry back to the Saisunagas of pre- 
Bud dins t times 

There is no Bajput or Kshatiiya piince who can lay claim to bluer 
blood 01 more genuine antiquity than the Maharaja of Udaipni, and in 
the case of his family the historical record does not commence an}^ ear- 
lier than the eighth century of our era In centuries much later than this 
the caste organization, according to Mr Kennedy, was introduced into 
Bajputana and along with it, as an indispensable auxiliary, the mytho- 
logical genealogy 

But this luxury of a genealogy is not confined to the powerful and high- 
born, it IS shared by the very low^est- even by the out-caste As an 
example of the stories winch aie told to explain and to fortify the caste 
system, let me cite one only referring to the Agasa ox Dhobie caste, so 
well known to most of us by the manifold tribulations and losses that it 
inflicts on the wearers of linen — 

“ Five goddesses — Saiasvati, Liakshmi and Paivati, consorts of the three 
members of the Triad, and Sachi and Chhdya, wives of Indr a and Siirya, 
felt a difflculty in getting someone to wash then clothes Just then 
they saw a woman coming towards them with a boy, and asked her to 
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do this woik, piomising to give whatevei she desiied as hei lemuneia- 
tion The woman took the clothes to the sea in a bundle and finding 
no stone slab to wash the clothes on, cut o^ the head of the boy, used 
his blood as colouimg mattei, eyes as indigo, the flesh as fullei’s-eaith, 
the back as a slab, legs as fuel and foieaims as iioning rods and the 
abdomen as the pot She obtained fiie by piaying to Agni, the god of fire, and 
thus cleaning the clothes, she took them back to the divine ladies They 
were natuially giatified at the lesult, but not finding the boy with hei, they 
questioned the woman, who reluctantly informed them of the use she had 
made of his mortal frame Highly touched by the act of devotion, they told 
her to call him by name, and when she did so, lo ’ the boy stood smiling 
before her The gods ot the Triad, pleased on hearing this, promised her a 
further boon, which she formulated as knee-deep water (for washing), ankle- 
deep food (as wages) and a monopoly of washing clothes The Agasas are 
the piogeny of this son of the original washerwoman ” 

The question now emerges, when did the Brahmans enter Mysore 
and establish and extend their influence here Mr Eice in ilne Gazetteer) , 
on the evidence of inscriptions belonging to the south of this State, inclines 
to the opinion that they came by royal invitation m the second and third 
centuries A T > , and that then influence became predominant after the 
overthrow and decline of the Buddhists and Jains 

I can only mention in passing these last two most interesting sects 
We have here in this State in the Chitaldrug district the most southerly of the 
Asokan inscriptions, dating from the third century B C They are, however, 
the sole traces of the Buddhist religion in Mysore We need to avoid 
what IS a generally prevailing misconception concerning Buddhism in 
India For my part, I do not believe that it was ever a religion of the 
people, save m the North-West where there was a large immigrant Scythian 
or semi-Mongolian element in the population, and where not only the 
kings, like Kanishka of whom we have been hearing so much of late, but 
also their subjects, for the time at least, embraced the tenets of a debased 
Buddhism But elsewhere Buddhism was the religion of a small but 
influential class of nobles and merchants It was never accepted by the 
common people, who had their own ancient worships and continued to 
adhere to them Buddhism rose and fell, flourished or decayed, according 
as it was or was not the Court religion The Sramanas, like the Brahmans, 
formed a small learned community We know that one or two of the Pallava 
kings on the East Coast were Buddhists, and there are the remains 
at Amaravati in the Godavari District to attest the faith of some princes , but 
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tlieie IS* no evidence to show that the Buddhists evei succeeded in the south 
m wedding then beiiets to the obs^pi»«0nices oi the vulgai 

Similai lemaiks might be made aboui} the JUiiis — with this distinction, 
that the Jams weie ceitamlv moie numeioiis and poweiful m the south 
than evei weie the Buddhists Thev came foi puiposcs ol tiade oi foi 
Government admiiiistiation The Jain \\iitei& cieated the eailiest Ivanaiese 
liteiatuie The names of Jain Piime Mniistei» and Genenals in Mysoie 
aie known to us iiom insciiptions but then leligion was confined equally 
to a small and exclusive class It nevei seems to have spiead outside the 
capital cities All the lemams ol Jam temples known tome, such as those at 
Tonnui, Halebid, Aisikeie and Angadi, aie in cities that viie capitals oi 
sub-capitals of pio^mces The ditfeience heiwetn the Buddhists and Jams 
on the one hand and the Biahmans on the othei Jay not in niimbei, but 
rathei in the fact that the lattei bi ought with the m a method oi compiomise 
and assimilation which enabled them to take the populai leligions into a 
soit of system confeiiing on them a loose and vague lelationship and a 
similaiity of type, while at the same time they oigamzed the dilteient 
communities and tubes into the hiciaLchy of Caste, the Bialunan always 
being the apex of the social pyiamid 

It would he a mistake to suppose that these thiee sects existed and 
flouiished in succession to one anothei they existed and weie influential 
contempoianeousl} The Biahmans weie nevei extinguished and weie 
always piohably the moie nuineious and poweiful, though tlieie weie sea- 
sons when they sufleied a tempoiaiy eclipse at (^ouit I should be inclined 
therefoie, on geneial giounds to place the entiance of the Biahmans into 
Mysore before the beginning of the Christian eia, though fiom the 
eighth to the eleventh centuiy and as late as the thiiteenth, the Jains were 
poweiful ’ The commencement, howevei, of that Biahmamsing process 
which has resulted in Hinduism and in Hindu society in its modern aspect, 
must be dated from the time of Kumaiila and Sankailchdrya in the eighth 
and ninth centuries These two men were the apostles ol Brahmanism ^ 
they travelled widely refuting adversaries and accoiding to tiadition ground 
their Jam opponents m oil-mills , they converted kings and instituted castes , 
they built temples and sanctified popular cults , and Bankai4ch^rya m his 
numerous commentaries gave to the Adwaita Philosophy its final and com- 
pleted form It is diffi-cult to find a place in his life for all the woik with 
which he is credited, because according to one tradition he died or was 

* It IS xiot implied that all Brahmans in Mysore so called tre immigrants and oi Ai\an deseent 
Cranial measurements prove that there is a large Diavidian clement m South Indian Biahmans 
even as they reveal the Mongolian strain m the Biabmaiis of Bengal 
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translated at the early age of thiity-two There is some doubt, however, 
about the date of his death which may be A D 769 or A D 820 

His followers, the Smartas, are to-day by far the most numerous sect of 
Brahmans m this province Their external distinguishing mark is the white 
ash smeared horizontally in three lines across the forehead. What then is the 
religious doctrine of the Smartas — the Adwaita or Monist system ^ It may 
be said to rest upon a doctrine of being According to the Adwaitin the 
teaching of the Vedas and Upan'ishads is that there is one sole being, the 
neuter Brahma This is without differentiation or attribute of any kind It 
is 'imguna, and concerning it no predication can be made We may say only 
that it is not thus nor thus , in asmuch as the nature of ultimate being tran- 
scends thought and language under the conditions of human life What then 
IS the manifold phenomenal world familiar to our senses ^ It is the product 
of the principle of Maya or Illusion Brahma is enveloped by Maya, and 
as a consequence that which is really one appears to be many The whole 
phenomenal world comes into existence, beginning with a Personal Creator 
and the gods and passing down to the lowest order of animate life, or with 
the elements of matter and by a process of mixture ending in all the varieties 
of concrete compound things Salvation is release from Illusion, or Ignor- 
ance (Avidya), as it is otherwise called, and the attainment not of know- 
ledge of the one True Being, (for in all knowledge there is of necessity a 
duality — the famous sentence, Tat twam ast, itself being an example of 
that), but of identification with or absorption in the sole supieme Biahma 

It might seem that a doctiine of this kind leads stiaight to the aban- 
donment of all activity and to universal self -extinction The Adwaitin 
seeks to guard hrs system agarnst such an interpretation as this by 
allowing that this world has a sort of relative value and existence It is true 
that the gods are themselves as illusory as men, that the Vedas and 
all scriptures and sacrifices and acts of worship belong to the region of the 
phenomenal but there is no short cut out of non-berng into being Each 
man must do his appointed duty in this life, serve his ancestral god, and 
perform the customary rites in order that he may thereby advance himself 
a stage onward By the practice of the conventional virtues and duties he 
may in the end arrive at that state of life — Biahmanhood — where it may he 
possible and permissible for him to essay the last discipline of knowledge 
and by attaining Oneness with the Brahma stay for ever the revolving 
cycle of births A wise man in this degree of perfection will he careful 
not to upset the minds of those less advanced than himself for the sake 
of the Ignorant he will continue so long as he lives to act as if those 
things were real which he has long perceived to be false and fieeting 
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This, in brief, is the scheme of doctiine and of conduct based upon it 
which IS set out in the Adwaita It is obvious that it lays itself open to 
attack on two sides — fiist as an Ontology The ciitics of the Adwaita 
have not been slow to point out that this system succeeds no bettei than any 
othei in avoiding duality What is Mriya, but some undefined Second 
brought in alongside of Biahma*? The mfiuence and effects asciibed to it 
cannot possibly arise out ot that which is non-existent , but if Maya be 
existent, then what becomes of the Oneness of Being To this the Adwai- 
tm can only reply that we must not say of Maya either that it is or that it is not 
it is something indescribable or intermediate between being and no-bemg 

A more serious objection, however, was brought from the side of 
religion Rdm4nuj4chdiva in the eleventh century denounced the Adwaita 
school on the ground of impiety It denied the distinction between the 
supreme God and man He taught that salvation must be won by Bhakti, and 
not by Gndna — by the love and service of God and not by knowledge 
and self-realisation He accepted the doctrine that there is only One true 
Being , but in that Being there are included differentiations and relations The 
sovereign Loid Harayana, or Vishnu, contains within himself the whole uni- 
verse , and he also pervades it as Spirit, even as the mind of man pervades 
his body The aggregate of sentient or intelligent souls which are infinite 
in number composes, as it were, the intelligent part of the body of the Lord , 
and the aggregate of material substances is the non-intelligent part of his 
body Thus the supreme Brahma is not niiguna he saguna, possessed 
of all auspicious attributes He is a person, and final bliss consists in an 
intimate communion with him which falls short of identification The 
school of Il4m4nu]4chdrya is known as the Visisht4dvaita or Modified 
Monist. It comes nearest to the Hegelian conception of the Unity in 
Diversity, the one being indispensable to the other and neither being con- 
ceivable apart from the other 

From the standpoint of religion Edmdnuj^chdrya is a person of gieat 
importance, because the Bhakti movement, which in the course of the next 
few centuries overspread the whole of India, seems to have taken its use in 
him B4m4nanda of Benares was a disciple of his school , and from E4m4- 
nanda to the East branched out the sect of Chaitanya, and to the West and 
South the sects of Kahir and of IST^nak, the founder of Sikhism The poets 
of Central India and the Maratha country caught their fervour from the same 
source This Bhakti movement has been quite recently the object of special 
investigation Was it or was it not influenced by Christianity ? Dr Grierson 
is convinced that the apostles of the movement in the South were in touch 
with the early Christian missionaries and communities Without doubt 
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Kushna woiship was boiiowed from the Gospels But on the widei question 
I give the cautions Scotch veidict, “ Not pi oven ” It seems to me that we 
have a sufficient explanation of the use of Bhakti in the reaction that was 
piovoked by the Advaita system, which was felt to be chilling to the heait and 
destiuctive of the common duties of life 

The Siivaishnava oi lyengai Biahmans aie the followers of Ramanuja 
They weai the Nama or tiident maik in red and white upon the foiehead 
Many of the Sudia castes were influenced by the movement , and theie are 
here the wandeimg Vaishnava devotees, the Sd^tanis andDasas, whose DCisara 
Padagalu are our Kanaiese equivalents of the Bhakti hteiatuie of the Noith 

I must pass by the Madhva sect, which is outwaidly distinguished by 
the peipendiculai black line in the centie of the foiehead, and holds a 
doctiine of dualism — God, the mateiial umveise, and individual souls being 
allowed to have a sepaiate and independent existence — in ordei that I may 
devote a few woids in the last place to the Lingayat community This is 
of special Intel efat and importance, because it lepiesents a heterodox or 
anti-Biahman movement, an upheaval of the indigenous population against 
the Biahman domination The Ling^yats aie exclusive worshippeis of Siva 
and his bull Nandi they aie sectarians of an aident type and aie outwaidly 
known by the karadige, oi little silver box suspended aiound the neck, m 
which the Lingam is earned This Lingam must be worshipped daily and 
ail food is piesented to it before being consumed The Lingayats in this 
province numbei about 700,000 Many of them aie respectable traders, but 
the greatei numbei are cultivators, forming a class of well-to-do ryots in the 
villages of the north They are found commonly from Harihar down to 
Tumknr, and outside the province Hnbli and Dhaiwai aie centres where 
they muster strong 

There aie two points on which the liingayats, or Vira Saivas as they 
prefer to be called, are sensitive One is the antiquity of their faith They 
protest most vigorously against the statement of the Gazetteer that their 
religion was founded by one Basava about the middle of the 12th century 
Their own belief is that the Siva woiship to which they aie devoted goes 
back to the beginning of time , that in prehistoric epochs it was piactised 
and promulgated by gieat sages whose names aie preserved m the Purenas , 
and that Basava was only a levivalist — one who lestoied a faith that had 
fallen on evil days He is said to have been an incarnation of Nandi, Siva’s 
servant, and was sent into the world to restore and propagate the right faith 
and worship I believe that they are right to this extent, that the Linga 
cult IS old, exceedingly old , that it existed long before Basava was born , and 
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that it was one of the indigenous woiships Basava is an histoiical character 
He lived at the comt of Kalyana in the Deccan, wheie Bijjala oi Bijjanna, 
the Kalachuii chieftain, had nsmped the thione of the last of the Western 
Chdlnkyas Basava was a Brahman by biith, but he repudiated the sacred 
thread and many of the daily and occasional ceiemonies of the Biahmans 
Intelligent Ling4yats have compared their sect to the Buddhists and say that 
it IS a revolt against excessive ceremonialism simiiai to that which was 
inaugurated by S4kyamuni 

To a small degree this description may be accepted as true of Ding4yatisni 
The Vira Saivas repudiate Sr^ddhas, they do not perform sacrifices for 
worldly ends, and they deny the efficacy of pilgrimages Such at least 
is the information supplied by one of the sect , but probably these statements 
require some qualification It would seem therefore that the revolt headed 
by Basava was in favour of a simpler and more natural ritual, and that he 
kindled a sectarian fervour for the worship of Siva under the symbol of the 
linga which was parallel to the bhakti movement among the Vaishnavas 

The second point to which I wish to refer is the social status of the 
Lingd.yat community and then attitude towards caste They take excep- 
tion to the further statement of the Gazetteer that Basava repudiated 
caste, while they most vehemently object to be classified by Census Com- 
misssioners or Groveinment pamphleteers with the Sudras The Lmgdyat 
claim, which I think must be admitted, is that then community repre- 
sents not a single caste, but a distinct variety of Hindu religion It is said 
that within the sect all the castes are to be found , that just as Vaishnavas 
may be Brahmans or Sudras or Pariahs, so also among themselves there 
are priestly, warrior, trading, cultivating or servile castes The priest's 
occupation is hereditary it can be followed only by those who belong to one 
or other of the families descended from the five sages who are traditionally 
reputed to have founded the religion Though originally the sect must have 
been an actively proselytizing one, the modern Lingiyats seem most 
anxious to clear themselves of the stigma of wishing or trying to join others, 
especially Pariahs, to then religion To gain an entrance into a caste of 
the sect is said to be most difficult and well-nigh impossible Thus 
one of them writes — '‘Just as any Pariah is taken into the Vaishnava 
religion, so a Madiga is taken into the Vira Baiva religion But his pri- 
vileges are confined to the wearing of the Linga and its worship The 
mere act of conversion will not enable him to pass the social barriers 
which he cannot otherwise pass The distinctions between the descendants 
of the original founders of the religion and all converts have been 
maintained from the remotest times and are maintained even at the 
present day " 
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The historical account of the development of this sect, then, 
appears to he that m the beginning Basava levolted from orthodox 
Brahman observance, that he piofessed an extieme and exclusive devotion 
to Siva, that he gatheied aiound him at Kalyana so numeious a following 
of semi-ascetic Jangamas as to be able to ovei-awe the king himself, that 
he and his nephew gave some kind of oiganisation to then disciples who 
were probably in the beginning diawn fiom all classes without distinction of 
caste, and that m couise of time, as has happened to other movements which 
began m opposition to the caste system, the leligious ordeis instituted by 
Basava and his successor and the social and occupational distinctions in the 
body of the laity hardened into castes So that piotest dies out in complete 
surrender This has been the couise and fate of almost every libeial movement 
m India 

I must now conclude this summary review of the leading varieties of 
Hinduism which are to he found in the Mysoie area, but befoie I sit down 
I should like to indicate, if possible, the ideas which seem to be common to 
all the sects The task is difhcult, as all students of Hinduism aie aware 
One great authority has affirmed that in orthodox Hinduism only two 
universally accepted ideas can be found, viz — reverence for the Brahman 
and reverence for the cow The case is, I trust, not quite so hopeless as that 

The following appeal to me to be very generally received ideas — 

(I) A Behef One God — Almost every Hindu will allow that there 
is One God the Creator, though some of them will qualify the admission, 
as we have seen, by affirming about the Creator that he is equally with the 
individual man a temporal or illusory being, having only a provisional 
authority But with very few Hindus is this belief in God strongly 
operative It is one of the leading principles of Hm duism that God needs 
to be brought near He is brought near by the doctrine of avatars and 
still more by the use of images and most of all by a delegation of his 
providence to minor deities The common illustration is that the Shambog 
counts for more with the villager than the Maharaja himself The Great 
God, the Creator of all the worlds, is for all practical purposes too far-off, and 
it is the local deity who is the real object of worship He is thought to be the 
saviour and guar -^aan with whom prayer is effective 

(II) A Behef %n Kaj ma —Every action is thought to produce its 
appropriate fruit and one must eat the fruit of one’s actions. I do not 
think that the average Hindu has any distinct idea about the hereafter, 
save this Some devotees, of course, may entertain a hope of entrance 
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into orlfe of the sectaiian heavens with its bands of celestial guards, 
courtesans, and worshipping saints But such hopes are not widely 
prevalent, nor waimly and clearly conceived They cannot be enter- 
tained where there is so much illiteracy and where so little of instruction is 
given The Hindu goes out of life darkly and vaguely believing that in some 
way or othei his future lot depends upon his present conduct — it is most piob- 
able that he will be born hereafter m this woild m some new form suitable 
to his desseits , and herein comes in the belief in Funayjanma or re-incai- 
nation which is closely associated with that of Karma 

(III) A BelieJ- %ntlit Existence 0/ — There weie of couise, accord- 

ing to tradition, schools ol materialists in India, but these are now non-exist- 
ent or weakly represented Theie is a general belief that there is a spurt in 
man which is the eternal part of him , it is both the aja and the amaia — the 
unborn and the undying The defect of Hindu thought is that theie is so 
little recognition of what constitutes the spiritual without this the distinction 
between the spiritual and the material is of no value 

(IV) A Belief m the existing Social Oidey or Caste as a dimne insti- 
tution, or at least as the outcome of the working of the law of Karma — This 
belief, however, is lapidly weakening 

(V) And closely related to this last, a Belief that iihateve) is, and es- 
pecially what has been foy geneiations, is right The Way of the Eldeis is the 
Path of Viitue — Custom and Duty aie almost intei changeable and equivalent 
terms. 
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PERINQALA VETTUVANS. 


In my first volume of the ** Cochin Tubes and Castes ” an account of the 
customs and manners of the V^ttuvans oi Y^ttuva-Pulayans, a purely agncul- 
tuial tribe with no wild habits whatever, has been described by me , but an 
aborginal tribe, purely jungle-folk, living m the forests of the northern parts 
of the Chiiakkal Taluk of North Malabar, came to my notice m November 
last, during my Ethnographical tour in those paits I had the opportun- 
ity of seeing them in then own places and studying then customs and 
manners which are described below (The author has kindly added some 
photographs of these people, which are here produced — Editor ) 

The word ‘ V^ttuvan’ means a ‘hunter’ They are probably of the same 
stock as the ‘ Vedans ’ In the Tamil districts, the V^ttuvans are an agri- 
cultural and hunting caste, found mainly in the districts of Salem, Coimbatore 
and Madura It is said, that in ancient times, the Konga kings invited the 
‘ Y^ttuvans ’ fiom the Ohola and Pandya kingdoms to assist them against the 
‘ Keralas ’ 

The ‘ Y^ttuvans ’ I propose to deal with in the following pages are more 
aborginal and semi-agricultural seifs, hunters, and collectors of forest produce 
In North Malabar there are, among the Y^Llnvans, two endogamous divisions 
called ‘ Kudi ’ and ‘ Peiing^la ’ The formei belong to the agiicultuial class 
of Y4fctuvans or Y^ttuva-Pulayans above referred to, while the latter to the 
numbers of the second division These latter are again sub-divided into 14 
Illams (the house-names of the Jenmies oi land lords), whom they serve 

The Y^ttuvans live in mud huts made of split bamboos and thatched 
with elephant grass called * Kudumbus ’ The floor is slightly raised and is 
geneially damp duimg the rainy months Sometimes the loof is suppoited 
on four or six bamboo oi wooden posts with the sides covered with bamboo 
mats, palmyra leaves, or leeds There is, generally, a single room, and the 
door IS low, and made of a single palm leaf or reeds Sometimes a small 
low opening serves the purpose of the door The fire-place is in one comer 
of the hut, and co oking is done inside it in the rainy months, and outside it 
during summer Theie is no fuinitme of any kind except a few coarse mats 
of their own making on which they sleep, a wooden mortar and a few 
pestles for po unding rice, several pans, a few fish baskets, a few cocoanut 
shells for keeping salt and other things, a few baskets, big and small, 
and a vessel for containing toddy These, which form the whole property 
of a Y^ttuvan, seem to satisfy all his requirements 


Chap VII, 1, 128-134 
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Regarding the origin of these people theie is a fantastic legend It is 
said that one of their tube went and asked a high caste Kayai to give him 
one of his danghteis in mariiage , and that the Nayai olfered to do so, pro- 
vided that the whole tribe would go to his place and dance on beriies, each 
one who fell, being shot with aiiows The tube foolishly agreed to the 
condition and danced, with the result that, as each one fell, he or she 
was mercilessly shot dead with arrows A little girl who sinvived this treat- 
ment was secretly rescued and taken away by a compassionate Nayar, who 
married hei into his family, and to this day they hold the caste of that parti- 
cular 1S[ ayai in very great veneration ^ f 

They are wholly illiterate and speak a kind of low Malay alam largely 
mixed up with Tamil words and terminations It is very probable that they 
are the descendants of the original inhabitants ot Kerala who must have been 
Tamil-speaking, for the earliest form of the Malayaiam language is Kodum 
Tamil (the oldest form of Tamil) Dr A H Keane remarks, that the fact 
that these and other low tribes speaking Diavidian Malayaiam is very 
curious, and that it finds its analogy in the broken English of the Negroes 
of North Ameiica and elsewheie He thinks that they had a language 
which IS now forgotten 

Ma}7%age Customs — Among them marriage is performed both before 
and after puberty It is purely a transaction of the parents of the couple 
Blood relationship is a bai to marriage, and a young man may not marry 
any young woman of his father’s or mother’s clan (ill am) When a young 
man wishes to be mairied, his father and maternal uncle seek to find a 
suitable giil for him , and when such a one is selected, they talk over the 
matter with her paients In the event of then willingness for the proposed 
match they choose a day, and the paients of the bride and biide-groom, as 
also a few of then relatives meet together in the bride’s house to make the 
negotiations and final settlement for the celebration of the wedding The 
bn de-groom’s father or uncle present the bride’s parents ten measures ot rice 
and a pot of toddy with which they are treated to a feast The auspicious 
day for the cele hration of the wedding is then fixed, and the number of guests 
that should attend it is also determined 

The V^ttuvans generally celebrate their weddings on Wednesday nights, 
and on such an auspicious night, the bxide-gioom and his party arrive at 
the house of the bride, an hour or two eailiei with a few measures of 

t Madras Mml, 1907 

* This story seems to be the commom stock m trade of many other Malabai tribes It is the 
same story that accounts for the humble position occupied by the servile class in Ntoohiliiidu m 
South Travancore — S.K. 
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cocoannt-oil for lighting and a few pieces of cloths for the wedding diess 
At the appointed hour the biide is intiodxiced to the biide-groom, who ties 
the conjugal collai (tali) lound hei neck At this time the sisters of the 
married couple hold broad pieces of cloth over then heads There is then 
a giand feast for the biide-gioom’s ]3aity as well as to their friends and 
relations The rest of the night is spent in music and wild dancing 
jSiext morning alter breakfast, the biide-groom returns home along with his 
party and his newly wedded wife There again the bride’s party v^ho have 
accompanied them are sumptuously fed The marriage lasts for four days, 
after which they live as husband and wife Among the V^ttuvans a man 
may many seven times, but never, when he has already one wife Poly- 
andry IS unknoi^n among them If a woman commits adultery with a man 
of a lower caste, she is out-casted, but is condoned if it is done with one of 
her own caste Divorce is freely allowed, and each one is at liberty to enter 
into matrimonial alliance with whomsoever he or she likes "When a woman 
IS about to become a mother, she is lodged in a separate hut, with hardly 
any woman to attend on her when labour begins She is not expected to 
need any help If, however, she is of a nervous disposition, her mother or 
some grown-up woman may stand behind her, and hold her as she stoops, 
and shake her up and down until the delivery takes place After 
delivery the mother and the baby are bathed , the loimei, for want of means, 
IS not under any special treatment during confinement Pollution lasts for 
fifteen days, but the woman is not quite free from it for 40 days She 
resumes her ordinary duties after two or three weeks When the child is 
old enough to sit unsupported, the father gives it the name of his father or 
that of one of his ancestors 

The "V^Kuvans are very poor, and have nothing to inherit, but, when 
questi oned on inheritance, they say that succession is in the female line 
They h ave no caste governments Living on the lands of then masters and 
working for them day and night, they are always guided by their commands , 
but when a laige number of them work under a landlord, he appoints one 
of them a headman, who is called a ‘ Kii^n’, or * Paiakotty (drummer) who 
presides over then marriage, funeral, and other ceremonies, and settles all 
disputes of a trivial natuie All serious disputes and complaints among them 
are brought to the notice of the landlord for decision and punishment 
The headman is, in fact, an intermediary of the landlord 

BeUg%on — The Vdttuvans, who are steeped in ignorance, are animistg 
m religion Their chief gods are ‘Gulikan’ (a demon, son of Saturn), 
* Malamkorathi’ (a Sylvan deity), *Pottan’ (Paradevata), ‘ Kutti-Chathan’ (a 
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nnsch.iGYO'US imp), and * Bliaiiavan, (Siva m tli6 liidGOus foiin of iParadovata, 
iiding on a dog woishipped in Sakti-puja), to whom oifeimgs of goats and 
fowls aie made in Thnlam (Octobei-Novembei), in Vishu on the Bist of Medom 
(about 12th Apiil) When questioned as to the leal natme of them, they 
appeal to possess no cleai idea, but believe in then existence, because they 
aie seen fiom time to time in then piiests, who aie then own castemen and 
tnin Velichapads (oiacies) to speak out the divine will They believe them 
to be the loids of hills and valleys, locks and forests With them, leligion 
IS not a meie abstraction, but peimeates the whole social system 

Ancestoi woiship is much in vogue among them, and the spiiits of then 
depaited ancestoi s aie invoked at all times of then calamities, because they 
aie potent for good and evil , and to keep them fiiendly otfeiings to them 
are made on new moon days in KaiLadagom (July-August), Tliulam (Octobei- 
Novemhei), Makajom (Janiiaiy-Febiuaiy) All misfoitunes and diseases in 
then families aie mainly attiibuted eithei to then indiffeience or negligence 
m the propitiation of them with due offeiings Animistic in religion they 
go in dread of malignant spiiits which haunt them in thefoiests They aie a 
tiuthful lot of good people, of high moial chaiactei, the chastity of then 
womankind being held very sacied 

Funeral custojns — The V^ttuvans geneially buiy then dead The 
chief mourner is eithei the nephew oi the son Poll ution lasts foi fifteen 
days like that of their landlords, and on the morning of the sixteenth they 
bathe to be free from it and make rice-ball o^eiings to the depaited spirit 

Occupatzon — The V^tluvans weie, foi a long time, the slaves of the 
high caste landlords, who in the old Baja da 5 ''s used to hue and sell these 
human chattels of their own and even exercise the power of life and death * 
Even at the present day it is not unlikely that hiiing and mortgaging 
are not altogether unknown As a rule, however, these jungle people 
aie very devoted and loyal to then overlords, and would not think of 
deserting them so long as then wants are supplied As soil slaves they 
do every kind of agricultuial work such as ploughing, sowing, transplant- 
ing, weeding, reaping, foi which each V^ttuvan and tuvathi(Vettava 
woman) get measures of paddy doled out to them at sunset, when 
the day’s woik is ovei Very often the landlords give some of them 
small plots of land for then own cultivation, the produce of winch may go 
to them When a VdMuvan is engaged foi lahoui by a landlord for the first 
time, he gives him a knife and Valh wages (four measuies of paddy), and 


Vtde “ Goohm Tribes andOastes, Obap ” VI , pp 90 96 
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the acceptance of this signifies that he has to woik under him for the whole 
yeai at the usual lates of wages They aie engaged m Ponctm cultivation 
(cultivation on diy land, geneially on the slopes of hills) This begins 
about Decembei, when the foiests aie cleared , and the plants which aie 
allowed to dty, aie burned m Febiuaiy, when the regulai opeiation of 
sowing is taken up and the haivest takes place in August The tax foi 
this IS generally paid by the landlord At times when they have no legnlai 
work, these people, who are ardent spoitsmen, and fond of monkey s flesh, 
organise a party to go for hunting Few of them beat the game, while 
others, who provide themselves with bows, arrows, and knives, aim at them 
The animals thus hunted are generally hares, monkeys, porcupines, and 
even tigers They have a peculiar method of hunting at night, which is 
called belhhuntmg A skilful V5ttuvan with a conical basket on his hea d 
and with a kind of lamp burning therein, begins to dance, holding a small 
wooden frame in each hand to which four bells are attached (See illus- 
tration ) The sound of the bells attract the game in the neighbourhood 
of the forests As the beasts approach him, other V^ttuvans, who are^on 
each side of him and who are provided with bows, aiiows, and guns, aim 
at them This is one of their favorite pastimes As has been said, they 
collect the minor forest produce of the jungles in North Malabar 

Food — The routine dietary of the * V^tfcuvans ’ consist in taking some 
rice kanji, or giael, early morning before they go to work, and this is often a 
poition of what they preserve out of their pievious night’s meal Boiled rice 
and curiy are taken duimg nights They also refresh themselves with toddy 
when they can afioid This is their regular food during the busy months of 
the year, when they get regular wages for their work Duimg the othei 
months when they have no sufficient work they subsist on jungle jams and 
loots, and the flesh of the animals they hunt They are an unclean sort of 
people who will eat anything down to carrion, and yet they profess their 
superiority to the Cheiumans and Pulayans and are careful not to be polluted 
by them 

In appearance they are dark in colour and below the medium height 
Their type or cast of countenance is almost negiitic Their women also 
have the same complexion, and many of them whom I have seen appear to 
be dwarfish The men wear a small lorn cloth which seldom covers the 
knees There is also a small undei -garment, which is a strip of cloth tied 
to a string passing lound the loins, and this is worn to cover exposure 
Pour small pieces of cloth are given them by their masters during 6nam 
(the national festival in Malabar) during August or September Their 
women, on the other hand, wear three clusters of long forest leaves tied 
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roun^ the waist with a rolled cloth, and these leaves are changed for fiesh 
ones every morning It is ctiiions to note that they refused to change this leafy 
costume , fox according to tubal legend, when costumes weie distributed 
by the deity to the various races of the earth, the V^Ltuva- women, being asked 
to choose between a costume which needed to be changed daily, and one 
which needed to he changed only yeailv, readily evpiessed their piefeience for 
the former , and the deity, considering the unpardonable piece ot vanity, 
decreed that henceforth women should dress in leaves gatheied fiesh every 
morning, so that any modification would be justifiable only if the goddess would 
appear in person and revoke her mandate The costume thus woin every 
day isthiown aside the next morning in an unliequented part of the forest 
and anybody, either seeing it or treading on it, is behoved to be bewitched 
by devils Males wear no ornaments, generally for want of means, and a few 
of them who can afford wear brass ear-rings, and rings for finger = Women 
wear necklaces of small beads Men wear top knots, and the women, drawing 
the hair fioni the sides and back, tie it into a knot at the to^r of the head 

The V^ttuvans, when left to themselves, are quite incapable of progress, 
and in then semi-savage state, exhibit a stunted mind and a dull content with 
then surroundings which induce mental stagnation, cessation ot all upward 
progress and even retrogression towards the brute Dwelling as they do in 
swampy jungles, living in the coarsest tare and utterly regardless of personal 
cleanliness, it is not suipiusing to see that then number is steadily decreasing 
They will probably be soon extinct before long as a distinct race either through 
the continued opeiation of the causes which are working now to diminish 
their number or through then being absorbed by the levelling infiuenceB of 
Western Civilisation and Christian Missionary effort into the other sections 
of the general population 

* There IS a coiresponding legend among fchc Juangh of the Mahanadi basm The women of this 
tribe also wear leaves when strangeis aie abonl, but believe that their gods would get angl^ if they 
worshipped in diess During their national festival of worshipping the goddess, the goddess of the 
Mahanadi, they discard the unorthodox encumbrance and offei their worship m a. state of nature 


D K ANANTAKRISHNA AIYAK 


Tbiohtje, 
2nd June, 1910 


0 
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STONE BARROWS NEAR BANGALORE. 

A short while ago I happened to be in camp at the village of 
BUTANHALLI which is about two miles a little S of W of the village of 
BANEEGATTA on the ANEKAL road, 12-1 miles fiom Bangalore These 
two villages he on the northern boiindaiies of a tugged hilly country, fairly 
thickly coveied with ]ungle While theie, I happened to come across, 
on the hills which lie between these two villages, some stone baiiows, or what 
I take to be baiiovs The stone slope of these hills aie litteied with 
bouldeis, the debus of ruined and scattered bairows, and in among these 
bouideis lie the bairows, m most cases quite ruinous There are four, 
however the largest of all, of which enough remains to enable one to 
gather then construction and size Three of these are m one row, lying 
roughly iN & S and close to each other, and from a short distance look 
like large heaps of stone These heaps stand about 6 feet high, with a diameter 
at the base of roughly 35-40 feet Climbing to the top of one of these heaps, 
one is confronted with a cup shaped hollow, the lower portion of which is seen 
to be constructed of fiattish boulders piled and built up very carefully, so as to 
form a chamber, six sided, and quite coffin- like in shape, except that the breadth 
is far greater in proportion to the length, than in that of the modern coffin 
The inside measurement aci oss the top of this chamber is roughly length seven 
feet, and breadth four feet The depth I have been unable to gnage, owing to 
there^ being a quantity of broken stone and sand in the chamber This however 
cannot be more than three feet, as the barrow is built on the face of smooth 
solid rock (Unless of course the builders have hollowed out the rock below to 
increase the depth, a labour I do not think they would have been likely to 
undertake, and I have found no sign of such hollowing in other and smaller 
barrows on the same side ) 

The orientation of these chambers is E and W , the broader end being 
at the West At a short distance S from these three barrows but not m the 
same line lies No 4 This barrow has the large covering stone in situ and has 
apparently been broken into from the sides, the nfiers possibly finding 
themselves unable to remove or break up the cover stone The walls of the 
chamber of No. 4, owing to these holes giving an uneven distribution of weight 
of the cover stone, have bulged, but show the same careful construction inside 
as do those of the other Appaiently, after having built up the walls to form 
the chamber of one of these barrows (the outside perimeter also shows signs 
of careful construction, the centre barrow of the three first showing signs of 
having been perfectly circular at the base outside) and the large cover stone 




Barrow No 4 








Barrow No 2 looking into S W corner 
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hav3i>g been put in place, bouldeis weie thiown ovei the whole constiuction, 
to a height peihaps of 10 feet A few of these bouldeis still lemams on the 
cover stone of No 4, the lest have been thiown off, and he piled loimd out- 
side the base No 2 shows signs of small subsidiaiy chambeis in the thick- 
ness of the wall Excavation of these baiiows would be a veiy simple job 
Half a dozen labouiers fiom the neighbouimg village would do all the 
necessary work in a day 

C D. HEEG-SON. 


REVIEWS. 


The Coclnn T) ihes and Castes — Vol I 
By Me L K Anantakrishn i Aiyar, ba, 

This IS the first of thiee volnmos, and i^ives an ethnographic account of the more piimitivo 
tubes and castes of Oochin In doing this laudable woik Mi \iyai has spaied no pains to give the 
information in a form leady ioi retoience The woil is mtioduced to the public by two ethnologists 
of great lepute John Boddoe and A H Keane standing spon<-ois to the woik, any praise from a 
comparative layman would be supeifluous Th'^ illustiafeions in the book iic faiily full and quite 
repiesentative We would, howeier, ofiei a suggestion or two Mr Aijai would do well to write the 
veLnacixlai words and expiessions according to some recognised s\stem of tiaiisliteiatinn and adds, 
whaiever he uses a veinaculat expies=si oil, its li^eial meaning So long ago is \ D 18 S 1 Sii A. Gioft, 
when Census Commissioner, drew attention to the diaappeaianec b whole^ile absoiption into 
Hinduism of many of the piimitive tubes woith studying trom the poiijt of mbw rf the ethnologist 
The time has aftei all come for the fimtion of the hope then laised , and Thaiik=^ to the enthusiastic 
exeitions of Sir Herbert Eisle> the woik has been begun lu seuoo' eai-iaest Mi Anuitaknshna 
Aiyai’s volume before us is a specimen of the ,aoik thst is being done and if all engaged m the work 
should show as much enthusiasm for the woik as lie, wesnxil soon h.ixeall that a icientifie ethnolo- 
gist will need, and then India’s contubution ij geneial ethnology w.mld ha\c boon miclo In the 
introduction to the volume under notice Dr A H Keane laises the question of the racial elements 
composing the population of India and gives as his opinion that five such elements ai o ti aeeable He 
is, perhaps, needlessly seveie upon those who hold the unity of the race m India and the Puranic 
evidence adduced therefor It is not the fault of the evidence but of those that use it The Puranas 
properly studied, would tend the opposite way, we fear Ooming to more lecent authority than the 
Puranas we find that he is m direct antagonismto Sii Herbert Risley There is a good deal to say in 
favour of the former’s submerged Negro theory, but no theorising would be beyond cavil without 
complete and reliable data regarding all the variety of people that inhabit thrt continent The same 
authority also hold, upon what appear to he good giounds, that the submerged Negio type i« 
not that of Africa but that of the Malay Stock Here again we want more light before wc can 
arrive at any final conclusion All the same wc gladly welcome both Mr Anantakrishna AiyaPs 
■work and the theory of Dr Keane as worthy the consideration of those who are interested m such 
questions 
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NOTES. 


Regaidmg Mr Anantakrishni Aiyar’s remaik that the V^ttuvans weiemvited from <-he Ohola and 
Pandya countries, and their patois is a mixture of Malajalam with Tamil words etc , I 'should hket® 
ofier the following remarks — In the Tamil classic cs,11ed Silappadikh^ram, one book, the 12th, is devoted 
to a description of the VeBtuvans ot those days They are u-ceording to our author the same tribe 
the ‘ Eymar ’ or hunters Then then habitat wa^ between Pudukkottai and Maduia Their pro- 
fession was on the highway Murdei and human saciifice they appear to have delighted in The 
author, an ascetic Chera Prince, gives a gruesome account of their habits of saoiifioe to their pation 
goddess, who in a variety of names is none oiher than Duiga or Chamundi She is spoken of as a 
sister of Vishnu or inoie piopaily Kiishna , and as the Virgin Goddess (Kanm), The keeper of the 
toddy shop, called here Salmi, goes about the stieet calling out for the goddess in an ecstatiic and 
prayerful fashion The goddess manifests heiself on a ceitain person Piomises of ofteiings of 
human head or blood or flesh are then made and the nocturnal enteiptise on the highway is then 
undertaken 

If these Vittuvans are the oiignials of the Cochin Vettuvans and if then emigiation took place 
througn Kongu, the question ariseb whethei all the diffeieiit classes of hunter « m all then diffeient 
names might not have been one and the same A careful comparison of the customs, habits and 
leligious beliefs of the Eedera, the Vedans, the Villis etc , would pay the trouble of collation and 
comparison Before comparisons are instituted , however, anj trace of the superculture of the Brahmin 
which is but too apparent among the Malabar tribes, will have to be separated The result then 
would, in my opinion, go a long way towards solving the problem of the original inhabitants of 
South India 

S KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAB 


In conmoiion with Mt Meymjii Sinith's papey on Gold 'in Ancient I yid%(jC' 
'wh'ich appea'ted ^n No 3 of this Journal^ following note has been 
received fi 077i the axitho7 — 

M&rcwy %n Ancient India — It is geneiaJlj admitted that India has no extensive deposits of 
the ores ot Meicurj , and that the Hindus obtained this metal from China by way of Thibet In an 
ancient Tamil book on Medicine the Kalpistanam gives 'Several preparations of mercury used bj 
native vythians, and it is said that this diug was obtained from Iverela (Travanoore) on the West 
Coast In 1858 General Fitzgerald reported the finding of metallic meicury in the latente near 
Oannanore More recently cinnabar was fc,aid to be found on the Eastern Ghauts near 
ViKianagram 

During the delimitation of the Buimo-Ohinese frontier a few years ago I was present at Sir 
Thirkell Whites’ camp near Kiilon I was anxious to visit some Quicksilver mines near that town 
but on the Eastern or Chinese side, but the Chm3se Mandarin who acted as Boundary Commissioner 
for China absolutely refused permission as he said the mines were outside the sphere of Burmese 
influence and belonged solely to China 

AN ANTIQUABIAN DISCOVEBY 

An interesting antiquarian discovery was recently made at Sluthura (Muttra) which has an 
important bearing on the history of the Buddhists in India The Pioneer, in. an article on the sub- 
ject, shows how the Pre-Mahomedan History of India has been built up from coins and inscrip- 
tions, and after referring to Asofta, Kamshha and JBTitws/ifea, the three Kushan Prmoes and patrons 
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of BuddliiOTi, whose names have been pie 3 ei\ed by inscnptions, proceeds The late&tknownm- 
boiiption of Kanishka IS dated m the j ear 10, the earliest of Huvishkti, in the > ear 3d Notwith 
standing the intermediate gap of seveial yeais it has been generally supposed thit Hiivishka was 
the immediate successor of Kanishka The inscription which quite icrently has come to light at 
Muthina pio’'’'es this vieio to be erioneous It supplies th<^ name ot a neai king of the name 
of Vasishka^ who evidently belonged to the Kashan dvnastj and who^e reis^n must have mt ivcned 
between those of Kamshka and Hmishka, for the lecoid dated in the 5 ear 2t The 
diSGOieiy of this impoiUnt le^^oid is due to Pruuctit Raihi Ivti Lnt, \,hn as Honorar> 
Assistant Cmatoi of Muthura iluseum, has enriched the collrction in his (Iiaige with numerous 
sculptures and inscriptions The lecoid in question iis. cngiwed on a stone pillai, moiethan 19 
feet high, which the Pandit discoaeied m the village of Isdpui oi Hansejanj on the left bank of 
Jamna opposite the city of Muthnia The place was nam^d after Alii/a Isa Yurkhan, Govcinor of 
3iluthuia, in the first year of Shah Jahan’s leign A', ipocits fiom the u.sc iiption the pilHr solved 
the purpose of a saciificial post and was set up by a Biahmin of Rharadh\a]a Gotia named Dronila, 
son of Rndrila, while perfoimiug a sacrifice of twelve dajs, wheiea« neaily all the inscriptions 
hitherto found at Muthuia are eithei Buddhist 01 Jam The present epigiaph is of inteiest as being 
Biahminical and composed m puie Sanskiit It is one of the earliest epigraphical records in that 
language known to exist, for it should be remembeied that the eaihest Indian mseriptions, e g , 
those of Asok a, aie written in local dialects knu ,vn as Piakiit The inscribed pillai has now been 
removed to the Muthuia Museum through the caie of Pandit Radha Kushna All those who take 
an interest m antiquarian robeaich, have eveiy leason to be giateful to the Pandit for thus pre- 
serving an impoitant histoncal monumenc which but foi his timelj action might have been pounded 
into road ballast 01 put uo some other utilitaiim pmpose — The Time^ oj India 


QUERIES. 


Can any of the membeib of the Mythic Soaety give me any information conceinmg “ Boddu 
Rallu” stones which are usually elected before the village gate’ 


Jmualamadagic 


SYDNEY NICHOLSON 
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LECTURE PROGRAMME FOR 1910-1911. 


1 June 1910 Veltuvans, by Mt’ L K Anantakiislina Aiyai 

14th Wednesday 

2 July 1910, Tubes and Countiy of Somaliland, by Gapt C 

13th Wednesday Hudson, IMS 

9-30 p M 

3 August 1910 Some hJotes on the Jatakas, by Mi N S Subba 

10th Wednesday Tlao, B v {Gantah ) 

4 Septembei 1910 The Light thiown by the Saciilices to Village 

14th Wednesday Deities on the Oiiginal Idea ot Saciifice 

5 Octobei 1910 Vijayanagai, by the Kev A E Slatei 

11th Tuesday 

9-30 P M 

6 Noveinbei 1910 Histoiv and Comineice of the Aiabian Sea, by 

9th Wednesday Maioi Giey, I A 

7 Decembei 1910 The Biahmanaic Systems oi Kehgion, by Mr 

14th Wednesday M T Naiasimha Aiyengar, b a 

8 Februaiy 1911 The Hoysalas m the South, by Mi H Krishna 

Bth Wednesday Bastii, b a 

9 March 1911 Hale Payikas of Mysoie, by Mi N Subba 

8th Wednesday Rao, B a 

N.B . — The dates are subject to alter aUon. 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY. 


RULES 

1 The Society shall be called the Mythic Sogiett 

2 The Society was foiined with the object ol encoiiiaging the stud's of 
the Sciences of Ethnology, Histoiy and Religions, and stimnlatmg leseaich 
m these and allied subjects 

3 Membeishix") shall be open to all Eniopean and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the Committee 

4 The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of the 
Piesident, thiee Vice-Piesidcnts, the Honoiai> Tieasiiiei , tw o Joint Hono- 
laiy Secietaiies, thiee Biancb Secietaiies, theEchtoi, and five othei membeis, 
letirmg annually but eligible loi ic-election 

Any foni of the above niombeis to loim a quoiiim 

5 The suhsciiption shall be — 

{a) Foi membeis lesidcnt in Bangaloie, Rupees five pei annum 

* (h) Eoi membeis lesident cls<‘wheie in India, Rupees thiee 

annum Thes<‘ suhsci iptions are payable on election, oi 
annually, on oi betoic July 1st The Honoiaij^ Tieasuiei mav 
lecovei any subsciiptiun which may lemain nniecoveied at 
the time the second numbei of the Jouinal is issued 
sending the second nimibei hv V P P 

Membcisliip is open to lesidents m the United Kingdom, the sub- 
scii|)tions being foiii shillings annual!'^, a i omittance of twelve 
shillings coveiing siihsciiptions to i thiee \eais Subsciiptions 
fiom the United Kingduin iiicLy he i emitted hv “Biitish Postal 
Oidei” to the Honoiaiy TieasiiLei, Mythic Society, Bangaloie 

6 The tiansactions of the Society shall be incoipoiated and published 
in a Quarteily Journal which will bo sent f^tee to all membeis, and which will 
he on sale at 12 annas pei copy to non-momhei s 

7 Theie will be nine Oidmaiy Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectuies will be deliveied, due notice being given b^^ the Secietaiies 

8 Exclusions to places of Histoiical inteiest, will be arranged and 
intimated to membeis 

9 Membeis may obtain, on application to the Secietaiies, invitation 
cards foi the admission of then fiiends to the lectuies 

10 The Annual G-eneial Meetings will be held in Maich 

11 Flaming and alteiation of Rules rests cniiiely with the Committee 

B KBISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, l ^ 

T 7 I T A "OT'^CJ Joint ScCl dtOLTl 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY. 


COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1910-1911. 


Patron : 

His Highness THE MAHARAJA OP MYBORE, a cmq 

Honorary Fresident : 

The Hohblb Mr S M FBASEB, c i e , i c s 


President : 

Eev a M TABAED, m a 
Vice-Presidents : 

Major W G GEBY, i a , H V NAEJUNDIAH, Esq , m i , ml , 

Dr MOEEIB W TEaVEES, p r s 

f Editor : 

E W WETHEEBLL, Esq ,arcs,prpsl, pgs 

Honorary Treasurer : 

G H KEUMBIEG^L, Esq, prhs 

Joint Secretaries : 

S KEISHNASWAMI AIYANGAE, Bsq,ma,mras,fehts,fsa , 
P J EICHAEDS, Esq ,ma,ics,jp,m'ras 


Branch-Secretaries : 

Pol Ethnology, Major H E BEOWN, i m s 
For History, Eev A E SLATEE 
For Eeligions, P SAMPAT AIYANGAE, Esq , m a 

^ Committee : 

The above ex-officio, and — 

Db P S ACHYUTA EAO, l m s , G D GEEGBON, Esq , i a , 

Dr 8 V, EAMASAMI AIYANGAE, md,lrcp,bs (Edm ),l p p p s (Glas ), 
R A. NAEASIMHAOHAE, Esq , m a , E P METCALFE, Esq , b,sc. 




